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PREFACE 


The  fundamental  fact  on  which  the  proposal  of  this 
book  is  bustnl  is  that  tiio  f)urchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
is  uncertain  and  variable,  that  is,  that  the  price  level 
is  \instable. 

The  war  has  caused  the  greatest  upheaval  of  prices 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Inseparably  connected  with 
this  upheaval  is  grave  and  W(»rld-wiile  industrial  dis- 
content. Because  of  this  and  because  of  the  perplexity 
of  business  men  as  to  future  movement  of  prices,  there 
!i:is  been  much  discussion  going  on  of  the  (lueslion 
whether  the  level  of  war  prices  will  drop  or  whether  ii 
lan  be  stai>ilized. 

To  show  that  [)ermanent  stability  can  be  secured 
is  the  chief  aim  of  this  book;  and  a  specific  and  de- 
tailed plan  for  this  purpose  is  presented. 

The  first  sketch  of  this  plan  was  published  in  1911 
(in  my  Purchasing  Power  of  Mourn).  It  was  later 
presented  before  the  International  ( "ontiiress  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  at  Boston,  September,  1012,  and 
again  before  the  American  Economic  .Vssoriation, 
December,  1912.  The  plan  was  elaborated  in  the 
Qiiitrterlij  Journal  of  Economics,  Fel)ruary,  1913. 

In  October,  1917,  I  gave  the  Hitchcock  lectures  at 
the  University  of  California,  using  much  of  the  ma- 
terial published  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  book. 
In  the  spring  of  1918  a  Committee  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,   on  the   Purchasing  Power  of 
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Money  m  relation  to  the  War,  indorsed  the  principle 
of  stabilization  and  commended  the  subject  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  statesmen  and  economists. 

By  this  time  academic  economists  had  been  larcelv 

won  over  to  the  idea,  it  having  run  the  gantlet  of 

their  criticism  for  several  years.     The  general  support 

of  t^ira'''  "''''^'  ^''^  ^''^  milestone  in  the  progress 

Latterly  a  beginning  has  also  been  made  toward 

arres  ing  the  attention  of  the  business  and  industrial 

world,  the  interests  of  which  are  most  at  stake.     Their 

general  approval,  if  obtained,  will  mark  the  second 

milestone. 

Until  recently  it  has  seemed  premature  to  ask  men 
in  pohtical  life  to  press  for  the  actual  adoption  of  the 
plan.  Their  action,  ii  taken,  will  mark  the  third  and 
nnal  milestone. 

Appendix  ly,  §3,  gives  the  names  and  comments 
of  prominent  leaders  in  all  three  fields  -  economics 
business,  politics  -  who  have  approved  the  idea.  ' 
When  I  first  propounded  the  plan  for  stabilizing  the 
dollar  I  supposed  that  I  was  the  first  to  do  so  It 
soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  same  thought' had 
occurred  independently  to  a  number  of  others 

The  bibliography  in  Appendix  VI  gives  references  to 
the  pubhshed  «Titings  in  which  .substantially  the  verv 
plan  here  presented  has  been  outlined  by  others 

There  are  a  few  anticipators  who  have  never  pub- 
lished their  views  but  have  kindly  sent  me  copies  of 
manuscripts  or  letters  describing  them.  The  following 
IS  a  complete  list  in  chronological  order  of  anticipators 
so  far  as  known  to  me :  John  Rooke,  1824 ;  the  late 
feimon  ^ewcomb,  astronomer  and   economist,   1879- 
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Professor  Alfred  Marshall,  Cambridge,  1887 ;  Aneurin 
Williams,  M.P.,  1892 ;  Professor  J.  Allen  Smith,  now 
Dean,  University  of  Washington,  1890;  D.  J.  Tinnes, 
Hunter,  North  Dakota,  1896;  William  C.  Foster, 
Boston,  Mass.,  1909;  Professor  Harry  G.  Brown, 
University  of  Missouri,  1911 ;  Henry  Heaton,  Atlantic, 
Iowa,  1911. 

This  list  could  be  lengthened  considerably  if  the 
authors  of  plans  radically  different,  but  having  the 
same  purpose  in  view,  were  to  be  included.  Among 
these  authors  is  the  late  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the 
naturalist. 

The  only  essential  feature  of  the  plan  in  which, 
apparently,  I  have  not  been  anticipated  is  the  pro- 
vision (mentioned  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IV  and  de- 
scribed, in  detail,  in  Appendix  I,  §  2)  regarding  specula- 
tion in  gold. 

The  fact  that  the  plan  has  been  worked  out  inde- 
pendently in  so  many  cases  and  by  men  so  able  and 
clear-headed  is,  I  venture  to  think,  strong  evidence  jf 
the  soundness  of  the  proposal.  It  also  affords  me  the 
opportunity  to  promote  the  plan  the  more  impersonally 
and,  I  hope,  with  more  chance  of  success  than  if  it 
were  merely  one  man's  idea. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  large  number  of  persons 
who,  through  many  years,  by  criticisms  and  suggestions, 
have  helped  me  gradually  develop  the  present  formu- 
lation of  the  plan.  I  wish  especially  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Taft  and  Mr.  Morison  R. 
Waite,  who  supplied  important  legal  data  bearing  on 
the  problems  of  Appendix  I,  §  0;  to  Dr.  Royal 
Meeker,  Prof.  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  Dr.  B.  M.  An- 
derson, Jr.,  and  Prof.  Percy  W.  Bidwell,  who  supplied 
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valuable  criticism  of  portions  of  the  appendix ;  to  Mr. 
FhUip  P.  Wells,  formerly  legal  counsel  of  the  National 
Conservation  Association,  who  has  helped  frame  the 
tentative  draft  of  an  act  to  stabilize  the  dollar  given 
in  Appendix  I,  §  9;  to  my  brother  Herbert  W.  Fisher 
whose  criticisms  have  assisted  me  in  improving  the 
torm  of  presentation;  and  to  Miss  Clara  EHot  for- 
merly instructor  in  sociology  in  Mills  College,  who  has 
helped  at  every  stage  of  the  work. 

Every  objection  or  difficulty  which  has  been  raised 
has  been,  I  believe,  frankly  faced  and  discussed.  Such 
discussion  has  been  relegated  to  the  appendix,  in  order 
that  the  text  might  be  confined  to  stating  the  plan 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  so  simple  that  anv  one  can 
readily  grasp  it.  It  has  been  my  ambition'  to  reach 
and  convince  every  available  reader. 

If  the  particular  plan  here  proposed  is  not  the  best 
to  accomplish  its  purpose,  I  hope  a  better  one  will  be 
proposed. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  readers  will  spread  the  idea 
of  stabdizat.on  by  whatever  methods  seem  to  them 
most  effective  for  promoting  legislative  action,  na- 
tional or  international.  I  should  be  glad  to  he  kept 
informed  of  such  activities  as  well  as  to  receive  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms. 

As  a  movement   for   stabilization,   in   some   form 
seems  inov.tahlo  in  the  immediate  future.  I  shall  ho 
Slad  to  make  the  best  use  I  can  of  the  return  postal 
card  inserte<l  here  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
should  he  desire  to  stamp,  sign,  and  mail  it. 

NovEMnKH,  ,910.  ^'''■'-^'^-    ^''•'«^«- 


SUGGESTIONS  TO   READERS 


1.  The  general  reader  will  be  chiefly  interested  in 
the  five  chapters  of  the  text,  of  which  Chapter  IV  is 
the  chief. 

2.  Those  who  find  any  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
argument  in  the  text  are  referred  to  Appendix  II,  of 
which  §  1  and  §  3  will  probably  be  found  of  most 
general  use. 

3.  The  General  Summary  is  designed  for  those  who 
think  they  have  not  time  to  read  the  book. 

4.  Ihe  Summary  by  Sections  will  supply  the  start- 
ing point  for  reading  any  special  part  of  the  text  de- 
sired. 

5.  The  analytical  table  of  contents,  the  index,  and 
the  running  page  headings  have  been  constmcted  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  book  as  one  of  reference. 

6.  Chapter  II  may  help  those  who  do  not  yet 
believe  that  the  so-called  "high  cost  of  living"  is,  at 
bottom,  a  shrunken  dollar. 

7.  Chapter  III  is  commended  especially  to  those 
who  imagine  that  there  is  little  WTong  with  our  present 
monetary  system. 

8.  .\ppendix  IV,  §  3,  is  for  those  craving  good 
company  in  espousing  new  ideas. 

9.  Appendices  I  and  III  and  Appendix  II,  §  2,  are 
intended  chiefly  for  teclmical  economists. 

10.    Appendix  VI  gi^'es  references  for  further  study 
and  verification. 
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GENERAL     SUMMARY 


The  war  has  wrought  havoc  with  monetary  systems 
throughout  the  world.  War  finance  has  given  us 
inflation  of  various  kinds  — ■  paper  money  inflation 
and  bank-credit  inflation  among  beUigerents  and  gold 
inflation  among  neutrals  —  with  the  result  that  every- 
where prices  have  risen,  i.e.  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  has  fallen,  even  where  there  has  been  no  scarcity 
of  goods. 

The  war  has  thus  greatly  aggravated  the  evil  of  a 
rising  cost  of  living  of  which  there  had  already  been 
a  growing  and  world-wide  complaint.  This  pre-war 
high  cost  of  living  was,  likewise,  largely  due  to  monetary 
inflation. 

Prior  to  1896  there  was  equal  dissati  ''action  over 
faUing  prices  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the 
volume  of  gold  and  other  currency  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  requirements  of  business. 

These  two  experiences  in  a  single  generation  have  set 
a  larger  number  of  persons  thinking  on  the  instability 
of  monetary  units  than  ever  before  in  history. 

The  cumulative  effect  is  a  rapidly  spreading  con- 
sciousness that  the  price  level,  on  which  uusiness  is 
conducted,  is  now  largely  at  the  mercy  of  monetary 
and  credit  conditions.  To-day  the  general  public  is 
willing  to  acknowledge,  as  before  the  war  it  was  not, 
that  the  tide  of  prices  will  rise  with  a  flood  of  gold  or 
paper  money  or  bank  credit.     As  a  consequence  there 
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IS  coming,  slowly  but  surely,  a  revolution  in  economic 
thought  similar  to  the  revolution  in  astronomic  thought 
begun  by  Coi)crnicus. 

Just  as  we  then  l(>arnetl  that  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  do  not  really  rise  and  set  —  though  they  move 
somewhat  -  but  that  what  so  appeai-s  is  really  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  so  we  aie  now  learn- 
ing that  commodities  as  a  whole  do  not  really  rise  and 
fall  much  but  thiit  what  so  appears  is  really  the  gyra- 
tions of  the  dollar. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
has  always  been  unstable.  The  fundamental  reason 
IS  that  a  unit  of  money,  as  at  present  determined,  is 
not,  as  it  should  be,  a  unit  of  purchasing  power,  but  a 
unit  of  weight.  It  is  the  only  unstable  or  inconstant 
unit  we  have  left  in  civilization  —  a  survival  of  bar- 
barism. Other  units,  the  yard,  pound,  bushel,  etc., 
were  once  as  unstable  and  crude  as  the  dollar  still  is, 
but,  one  after  another,  they  have  all  been  stabilized 
or  standardized. 

There  was,  until  recently,  ample  excuse  for  an  un- 
stable dollar.  Up  to  the  present  generation  no  instru- 
ment for  measuring  its  aberrations  had  been  devised, 
In  the  same  way,  until  the  weighing  scales  were  devised, 
weights  could  not  be  standardized,  and  until  instruments 
for  measuring  electrical  magnitudes  were  invented, 
electrical  units  could  not  be  standardized.  But  for 
many  years  we  have  now  possessed  in  the  "index 
number"  of  jjrices  the  necess.'^ry  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  its  power  to 
purchase  goods. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  signs  of  the  times  is  that 
this  instrument  for  "icasuring  changes  in  the  purchasing 
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power  of  money  has  recently  been  utilized  in  adjusting 
wages  and  salaries  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  i.e.  to 
the  depreciated  dollar.  A  number  of  commercial 
concerns  and  banks,  and  some  official  agencies  have 
amended  wages  by  use  of  an  index  number  of  the  cost 
of  living. 

I  believe  it  is  manifest  destiny  that  this  principle 
will  be  utilize^  more  generally  to  safeguard  agreements 
made  at  one  date  to  pay  money  at  another  date.  With 
our  present  unstable  dollar,  the  just  intent  of  such 
agreements  is  constantly  being  balked  by  a  change  in 
prices.  Gradually  such  corrections  of  the  dollar  will 
break  down  the  popular  superstition  that  "a  dollar 
is  a  dollar  "  ;  for  every  time  we  correct  the  dollar  we 
convict  it  of  needing  correction.  Ultimately  the  cor- 
rection will  surely  be  applied  not,  as  at  present,  as 
a  patch  on  the  dollar  from  the  outside,  but  by  incor- 
poiating  it  in  the  dollar  itself. 

Various  methods  for  accomplishing  this  have  been 
proposed.  The  one  elaborated  in  this  book  is  to  vary 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  so  as  to  keep  its  pur- 
chasing power  invariable.  We  now  have  a  gold  dollar 
of  constant  weip^ht  and  varying  purchasing  power ; 
we  need  a  dollar  of  constant  purchasing  power  and, 
therefore,  of  varying  weij/ht. 

In  this  way  we  can  control  the  price  level.  The 
more  gold  in  the  dollar  the  greater  its  liuying  power 
and  the  lower  the  price  level.  If  Mexico  should  adopt 
our  dollar  (instead  of  its  present  dollar  of  half  the 
weight  of  gold) ,  the  price  level  in  Mexico  would  be  cut 
in  two.  Or,  if  we  should  adoi)t  the  Mexican  dollar 
instead  of  ours,  our  price  level  would  be  doubled. 
So  if  prices  tend  to  rise  or  fall,  we  can  correct  this 
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toiidoncy  by  loadiiiR  or  unloadiriR  the  gold  in  our 
dollar,  einployinjr  an  index  number  of  prices  as  the 
guide  for  such  adjustments. 

The  i)rocess  for  doing  this  is  as  simple  as  clock- 
shiftmg   for   daylight-saving  and   would   produce  its 
elTects  as  unobtrusively.     Whether  this  or  soTue  other 
method  be  the  particular  one  finally  adoi)ted  for  reach- 
ing the  desired  end,  it  is  of  the  utTuost  importance,  in 
the  mirrests  of  justice  to  creditor  antl  debtor,  stock- 
holder and  bondholder,  employer,  employee,  insurance 
bcneticiary,  savings  bank  depositor,  trust  foundations, 
public  ufjlKies.  etc.,  that  some  method  of  stabilizing 
our  monetary  units  shall  be  adopted  as  one  of  the 
fundamental   measures  of  reconstruction,   relating  to 
the  currency. 

Otherwise   we   shall   perpetuate   a   chief  source   of 
sc)cial  mjustice,  discontent,  violence,  and  Bolshevism 
Only  one  real  obstacle  stands  in  our  way  —  conserv- 
atism. 

But  to-day,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  there  is  a  new 
willmgness  to  entertain  new  ideas.     That  is,  the  war 
has    loosened    the    fetters   of  tradition.     It   was    the 
French  Revolution  which  led  to  the   metric  system 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  as  is  being  suggested 
this  war  should  give  CJreat  Britain  a  decimal  system 
of  money,  revise  the  monetary  units  of  the  naticms  so 
that  they  sliall  be  even  muiti])les  of  the  franc,  give  us 
an  mternational  money  and  stable  pars  of  exchange 
and,  as  the  greatest  refonn  of  all,  as  well  as  the  simplest 
give  us  a  monetary  system  in   which   the  units  are 
actually  units  of  value  in  exchange,  as  they  ought 
and  were  intended,  to  be. 


SUMMARY  BY  SECTIONS 
Chapter  I.    The  Facts 

1.  Index  Numbers.  An  index  number  of  prices 
shows  the  average  percentage  change  of  prices.  Thus, 
taking  1913  as  a  basis  for  comparison  and  calling  its 
price  level  100*^(1,  the  index  number  representing  the 
price  level  of  1917  was  170%,  and  of  1918,  190%. 
There  are  many  different  methods  of  computing  index 
numbers,  but  their  results  usually  agree  approximately. 
(Figures  1  and  2.) 

2.  Medieval  Price  Levels.  Prices  have  usually 
risen.  In  France,  before  the  war,  prices  were  five  or 
ten  times  tho^e  of  a  thousand  years  before.  Prices 
have  often  risen  much  more  than  this,  especially  after 
paper  money  inflation,  as  in  the  French  Revolution, 
in  the  American  Revolution,  and  in  the  present  war, 
especially  in  Russia. 

3.  A  Century  and  a  Quarter  of  Price  Movements 
before  the  Great  War.  (Figure  3.)  Between  17iS9  and 
1809  prices  doubled  in  England;  between  1809  and 
1849  they  fell  all  the  way  back,  and  more ;  between 
1849  and  1873  they  rose  50%.  Between  1873  and  1890, 
in  gold  standard  countries  prices  fell,  while  in  silver 
standard  countries  prices  rose.  Between  1890  and 
1914  prices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  rose  oO^,'c, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  35%. 
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4.  Price  Movements  during  the  Great  War  Dur- 
ing the  war  prices  in  tho  Unitod  Sfjitos  rose  .seven  or 
«Mght  tnnes  as  rapidly  as  in  the  hist -named  period  In 
Kurope  the  rise  was  even  faster,  -  fastest  of  all  in 
Kussia.  I'nees  douhh>d  in  the  United  States  and 
J-njiland.  trebled  in  western  Europe,  and  increased 
ten-  or  twentyfold  in  Russia.  The  purehasitig  power 
0  a  dollar  to-day  in  the  United  States  is  about  that 
of  io  cents  in  189(5. 

('hapteu  II.  The  Causes 
I.  False  Scents.  Of  forty-one  causes  alleged  for 
the  lu^rh  cost  of  livinp,  some  are  imjwrtant  factors 
in  raismg  particular  price.,  but  none  of  then:,  except 
the  war,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  raising  the 
general  level  of  prices,  and  that  factor,  of  course,  only 
recently.  Prices  have  risen  where  there  were  and 
where  there  were  net  trusts,  trade  unions,  tariffs,  luxury, 
advertising,  militarism,  sanitation,  the  individual  pack- 
age, etc. 

2.  Profiteers,  Speculators,  and  Middlemen.  8i)ec. 
Illation  regulates  but  seldom  successfully  manipulates 
pm-e  movement..  Middlemen's  profits  have  declined 
wJule  prices  were  rising.     (Figure  4.) 

3.  Circular  Reasoning.     High  prices  of  labor  may 
tend  to  raise  prices  of  commodities  and  vice  ver.sa.     But 
these  and  other  influences  beftreen  two  classes  of  prices 
do  not  explain  the  general  rise  of  all  classes  of  prices 
I  nccs  cannot  lift  themselves  by  their  own  bootstraps. 

4-  The  Error  of  Selecting  Special  Cases.  No  one 
commodity  is  imj)ortant  enough  to  influence  greatly 
the  jmce  level.  Wheat  must  rise  20%  to  raise  the 
price  level  V/,,  other  things  equJ. 
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People  unconsciously  pick  out  special  exceptinna! 
cases  of  commodities,  the  supply  of  which  has  decreased 
or  the  demand  for  which  has  increased,  without  realizing 
that  they  are  exceptional.  The  more  exceptional  they 
are  the  more  publicity  is  given  to  them,  and  the  public 
is  given  a  wrong  j)erspective. 

5.  The  Argument  from  Probability.  Most  would-be 
explanations  make  one  fatal  mistake  of  looking  only 
at  the  goods  side  and  not  at  the  money  side.  When 
210  out  of  243  commotlities  rise  in  price  between  180() 
and  1913,  the  remarkable  coincidence  can  be  most 
simply  explained  by  assuming  a  conunon  cause,  the 
cheapening  of  the  dollar.  Such  a  simple  ex])lanation 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  ihe  concurrence  of 
separate  explanations  for  the  many  connnodities. 

6.  The  Argument  from  Statistics.  Figuies  for  crops 
and  trade  and  estimates  of  national  income  show  in 
general  no  progressive  scarcity  of  goods  between  189() 
and  the  World  War  to  explain  rising  prices  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  general  progressive  abundance.  Even  dur- 
ing the  war  the  volume  of  trade  in  the  United  States 
increased  somewhat.  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin  has  shown  that 
during  the  war  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  prices  of 
goods  not  used  in  war,  such  as  Manila  hemp  in  the 
Philippines,  sisal  grass  in  Yucatan,  and  diamonds  in 
South  Africa,  even  in  the  countiies  producing  these 
goods  and  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  war. 

Lord  D'Abernon  has  shown  that  old  books,  prints, 
and  coins,  having  no  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  have 
risen. 

7.  Price  Movements  Vary  with  Monetary  Systems. 
Countries  of  Uke  money  have  like  price  movements  and 
countries  of  unlike  money  have  unlike  price  move- 
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nionts.  Thus  the  price  movements  of  gold  standard 
countries  are  very  similar  (Figure  5),  and  the  price 
niovenients  of  silver  standard  countries  are  similar- 
but  the  price  movements  of  gold  standard  countries 
differ  from  those  of  silver  standard  countries  as  the 
ratio  of  gold  to  silver  changes.  C\)untries  of  excep- 
tional standards  have  exceptional  price  movements 
(Figures  (}.  7,  and  8.)  During  the  World  War  the 
F)rices  rose  differently  in  different  countries  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  inflation. 

8.  Price  Movements  Vary  with  the  Money  Supply 
The  price  level  fluctuates  largely  with  the  fluctuation  in 
the  quantity  of  money.  (Figure  0.)  (Ireat  increases  in 
the  production  of  the  money  metals  as  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  in  the  '5()s  and  again  in  the  '90s  of  the 
last  century,  are  followed  by  great  price  upheavals. 
During  the  Great  War  the  price  level  in  various  coun- 
tries was  found  to  vary  with  the  quantity  of  money 

9.  Kinds  of  Inflation.  Besides  the  inflation  from 
great  issues  of  paper  money,  there  is  gold  inflation, 
such  as  the  United  States  experienced  in  1915-1917- 
and  credit  inflation,  such  as  all  belligerents  experienced' 

10.  Extent  of  War  Inflation.  Outside  of  Russia 
this  ,s  about  threefold,  money  having  increased  from 
lo  to  45  billions  and  deposits  from  27  to  75  billions. 
1  rices  have  risen  accordingly. 

11.  Money  Illusions.  IVIoney  always  seems  scarce 
oven  when  superabundant.  The  individual  always 
wants  more  than  he  has  and  i..  ai)t  to  think  that  a 
wliole  country  would  be  benefited  by  more  money 
He  doesn't  realize  that  the  more  money  tliere  is  the 
less  It  will  buy.     He  keeps  thinking  of  a  dollar  as  fixed 

bome  allege  that  gold  is  stable  because  its  price  is 
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constant.  Rut  pold  is  worth  afjoiit  S2()  an  ounco 
merely  hecauso  an  ounce  of  gold  is  about  twenty  dollars. 
Ciold  is  fixed  only  in  terms  of  gold,  not  in  tenns  of 
the  other  things  it  purchases.  A  cheapening  of  gold 
cannot  express  itself  in  a  lower  i)rice  of  gold  but 
only  in  a  higher  l(>vel  of  prices  of  other  things. 

12.  The  Instability  of  the  Gold  Standard  as  Com- 
pared with  an  Egg  Standard  and  Others  is  as  great, 
and  greater  than  that  of  a  cari)et  standard.  (Figures 
10,  11,  and  12.) 

13.  Seeing  Ourselves  as  Others  See  Us.  When 
prices  in  gold  countries  were  going  ilown  and  those  in 
silver  countries  were  going  up,  the  Londoner  would 
say  that  Indian  prices  rise  because  silver  is  depreciat- 
ing and  the  Hindu  would  say  that  English  prices  fall 
because  gold  is  api)reciating.  Each  sees  the  other's 
change  but  finds  it  hard  to  realize  his  own,  just  as  we 
find  it  hard  to  realize  that  the  earth  revolves. 

14.  A  Visit  of  Santa  Claus  is  supposed  to  double 
the  money  in  every  pocket,  till,  and  bank.  The  next 
day  the  average  man  has  twice  the  money  he  needs  to 
carry.  He  spends  the  suri)lus  and  this  extra  demand 
for  goods  raises  prices.  Rut  since  this  surplus  money 
is  still  in  circulation,  so  it  is  spent  again  and  again,  rais- 
ing prices  until  they  double,  when  it  ceases  to  be  a 
surplus ;  for  at  these  prices  twice  the  pocket  money, 
till  money,  and  bank  money  used  before  are  needed. 

Something  Uke  this  happens  when  gold  miners  bring 
gold  to  the  mint.  They  can't  carry  the  new  gold  in 
their  pockets.  They  spend  most  of  it  and  so  bid  up 
prices  in  the  mining  camp.  Then  the  holders  of  this 
gold  spend  it  outside  of  the  camp  where  they  can  buy 
cheaper.     This  raises  the  prices  outside.     Thus  the 
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now  >:(.I.I  ptirsurs  l..\v  priros  throughout  thn  world  and 
raises  them. 

15-   Tracing  the  Invisible  Source  of  the  Tide.    The 

riso  (.f  prices  from  inllation  seeius  mysterious  l)ec!iuM>, 
in  any  in.livi.hial  .-ase,  >u<li  as  the  rise  (,f  l)utter  at  a 
grocery  store,  the  ciily  visible  reason  is  the  ris,>  of  some 
other  ])rice,  such  as  the  wliolesah-  price  of  hutter.  The 
cfTecf  of  the  ahundaiico  of  money  amouK  the  K^rocer's 
custojuers  is  too  small  and  fiviuhiiil  U  ,->  „|,served. 
Hut  this  small,  un.)l)s(.rv(>d  element  was  also  present 
as  a  part  explanation  of  the  rise  n{  the  wholesale;  price 
and  of  every  anterior  price  which  helps  explain  that 
J)rice.  This  eleuient,  apparently  .so  small  in  any  one 
market,  turn,  ut  to  i,e  the  large  element  when  all 
markets  are  considiTed. 

i6.  Other  Causes  than  Money  include  hank  de- 
posits, the  velocity  of  circulation  of  juonev  and  of 
deposits,  and  the  vohane  of  trade.  Usually^lu;  chief 
factor  is  money. 

CuAiTKii  III.     Thl'  Evils 

1.  The  EvU  of  High  Prices  Is  Not  Geu.xallmpover- 
ishment.  If  all  prices  and  incomes  rose  ecjually,  no 
harm  would  he  done  to  any  one.  But  the  rise  iL'not 
equal.     Many  lose  and  some  jjaiii. 

2.  Contracts  Upset.  \\'hen  piices  rise,  the  creditor 
loses,  when  they  fall,  the  debtor  loses. 

3-  Salaries  and  Wages  Slow  to  Be  Adjusted.  They 
rise  or  fall  more  slowly  than  prices.  The  purchasing 
power  of  wages  just  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  averaged  only  two  thirds  of  what  it  was  ten 
years  earlier  and  after  the  war  it  was  still  less. 

4.   Rates  Fixed  by  Law  or  Custom  Also  Slow.  Trolley 
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faros,  for  instMiicf,  icinaiiicil  the  tnulitional  five*  cciits 
tlirouKh  two  (lecjt<'«'s  of  rising  [iricrs. 

5.  Periods  before  and  after  i8g6  Contrasted.  Mo- 
fore  ISlXi  the  "  hlcntc'  l)...i.lh..l<lcr  "  was  naiiiiiiK. 
Mciiicy  l.'iid.'is  likr  Uiivscll  Sa^i;(-  rolled  up  wealth. 
They  could  not  have  done  so  after  lS!)«i.  Kven  had 
tiK'y  saved  every  peiuiy  of  interest  and  eonipounded 
it,  they  would  have  had  less  a<-tuil  purehasinn  p„wer 
n..w  than  when  they  started.  Thn  newly  rich  to-day 
are  not  bondholders  hut  stoci<hoI(lers. 

6.  The  Fault  Is  Not  Personal  but  Social,  s,,  that 
we  ouf^ht  not  to  hlatne  the  lucky  wiiuiers  in  the  lottery 
but  abolish  the  lottery. 

7.  Two  Illustrative  Cases.  .\  workiiur  girl  wlio  in 
ISlMi  put  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  savings  bunk  and 
let  it  accuiiHilate  at  .'}';,  would  now  have  nominally 
twice  what  she  put  in,  but  prices  are  more  than  two 
and  a  half  times  what  they  were  in  ISOti.  Likr-vi.so 
the  bondholder  has  had  no  real  interest.  He  has 
cut  his  coupons  and  cashed  them,  but  his  principal, 
nominally  intact,  is,  in  actual  purchasing  power,  less 
than  half  what  it  wa:..  He  In-  been,  in  (-ITect,  eating 
uj)  his  capital. 

8.  The  Extent  of  Social  Injustice,  l^robably  a 
hundred  l)illi(.ns  of  dollars'  worth  of  purchasing  power 
have  actually,  though  not  nominally,  changed  hands 
.since  1S!)1)  through  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 

9.  Uncertainty.  Such  losses  would  be  largely  fore- 
stalled if  they  could  bo  foreseen.  But  few  excei)t 
speculators  even  try  to  foresee  price  movements.  Tlie 
chief  evil  of  an  unstable  dollar  is  its  uncertainty. 

10.  Trade  Cycles.  When  prices  rise,  groat  profits 
lead  to  overextension  of  business  and  credits  and  some- 
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times  to  a  crisis,  after  whieh  contraetion  leads  to  a  fall 
of  prices  and  depression  of  trade.  The  unstable  dollar 
is  a  fundamental  element  in  these  cycles. 

11.  Resentment  and  Violence.  The  fact  that  the 
evil  effects  of  an  unstable  dollar  are  usually  not  at- 
tributed to  their  true  cause  results  in  suspicior,  class 
hatred,  and  vioience. 

12.  Falling  as  Well  as  Rising  Prices  Cause  Dis- 
content. E.<j.  l)efore  1890  the  western  fanner  hated 
the  eastern  capitalist  whose  mortgages  he  found  in- 
creasinj:;  in  weight  owing,  he  thought,  to  some  mani])u- 
lation  of  the  market  of  money  or  produce  or  both. 

13.  War  Prices  Cause  Discontent.  Before  the  war 
the  rising  cost  of  living  was  making  Socialists,  and  the 
fear  of  class  war  within  (Jeni'any  was  om^  reason  for 
precipitating  a  war  with  other  nations.  Likewise  the 
rise  of  prices  during  the  war  is  a  chief  cause  of  the 
popular  unrest  we  now  find. 

14.  Adjustments  Most  Needed,  the  Most  Unpop- 
ular. E.(j.  railways  and  landlords  have  long  suf- 
fered from  the  rise  of  prices,  but  the  public  has  all 
the  more  strenuously  opposed  a  corresponding  rise 
of  their  rates  or  rents.  Even  the  employer  who  has 
gained  by  rising  i)rices  often  opposes  a  c'UTe.spoi  ding 
rise  of  wages.  Everybody  opposes  the  rise  of  any- 
body else's  diargcs,  because  they  have  tii(>ir  minds 
set  on  a  general  reduction.  As  a  general  reduction 
is  impossible  it  is  better  to  level  up  the  few  prices 
whi-h  are  too  low  relatively  to  the  rest. 

15.  Bad  Remedies.  The  public  fails  to  understand 
the  cause  of  price  movements,  but  it  sees  who  has 
made  money  out  of  them  at  the  expense  of  others  and 
seeks  a  remedy  against  these  winners.     Every  remedy 
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offered  gets  a  hearing.  Soine  of  these  are  bad.  Sueli 
was  "  free  silver  "  proposed  in  1890  and  such  is  much 
of  the  reckless  radicalism  of  to-day. 

i6.  The  r-^ss  Is  General.  Few  pain  permanently 
either  f'  ■  r,  risiic  or  fallinu;  prices,  for  the  envious  losers 
contrive  in  somo  way  to  balk  'hem,  e.g.  by  sabotajje. 
Apain  v  ;  •.  ,  ihm'.^s  \'.A\  foreclosures  are  forced  wJiich 
throw  the  manu,^- nient  of  industry  into  hands  often 
ill  fitted  for  the  task.  In  short,  in  the  end,  almost  every 
one  loses  from  an  unstable  dollar. 

17.  Conclusion.  An  unstable  dollar  is  the  unsus- 
pected cause  of  many  of  the  preatest  events,  including 
the  greatest  evils  and  injustices,  which  history  records. 

CuAi'TEu  IV.     A  Remedy 

1.  Remedies  Which  Have  Been  Proposed.     The  43 

remedie.;  proposed  almost  ignore  the  money  side  of 
the  problem.  They  aim  at  economy  and  efficiency, 
and  concern  the  problem  of  our  incomes  rather  than  that 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

2.  The  Dollar  the  Only  Unit  as  Yet  Unstandardized. 
The  dollar  is  now  a  unit  of  weight,  not  a  unit  of  power 
to  purchase  goods,  which  is  what  we  need.  W(>  have 
gradually  stabilized  or  standardized  every  other  unit 
used  in  commerce,  including  the  yard,  pound,  bushel, 
horsepower,  volt.  Ft)rmerly  these  were  as  roughly 
defined  as  the  dollar  is  now.  The  yard  was  once  the 
girth  of  the  chief. 

:.  An  Imaginary  Goods-Dollar.  Two  commodities 
like  gold  and  silver  make  a  better  standard  than  one  and 
many  make  a  better  standard  than  two.  The  dollar 
standard  should  be  worth  a  specified  bill  of  goods  yuch 
as  one  board  foot  of  lumber,  fifteen  pounds  of  coal, 
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half  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  .eather,  a  (luarter  of  a  pound  of  ste(>I 
etc.     Such  an  asgrcfrate  of  goods  s(.Iected  on  the  ha-is 
of  their  relative  importance  in  trade,  may  be  called 
a  goods-dollar  or  a  market-ljusket  dollar. 

4.  The  Gold  Standard  Not  to  Be  Abandoned.  Such 
a  goods-dollar  would  be  a  good  standard  of  xalue  but  a 
poor  medium  of  exchange,  being  too  heavy,  bulky 
perishable.  It  is  proposed  therefore  to  retain  gold  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  but  to  correct  the  gold  dollar 
so  as  to  make  its  value  equal  to  that  of  the  imaginary 
goods-dollar.  "^ 

5.  Merely  the  Weight  of  the  Gold  Bullion  DoUar  to 
Be  Varied.  The  gold  dollar  is  to  be  thus  corrected  by 
changing  its  weight.  A  .Mexican  dollar  is  only  half 
as  heavy  as  ours  and  so  buys  only  half  as  much  as  it 
would  if  it  were  of  the  same  weight. 

6.  No  Gold  Coins  to  Be  Used.     We  have  already 
changed  the  weight  of  our  gold  dollar  twice.     It  would 
be  easy  to  change  it  cNcry  month  or  so.  and  especially 
easy  if  we  give  ui-  having  coined  gold.     To-day  gold 
circulates  mostly  by  ])roxy  —  through  paper  certificates 
It  could  do  so  entirely.     The  certificates  are  redeem- 
able in  gold  bullion  bars.     The  proi)osal  is  simj)ly  to 
change  the  rate  at  which  these  bars  are  exchangeable 
for  certificates  from  the  present  fixed  rate  of  23.22 
grains  of  pure  gold  for  each  dollar  of  certificates  to~a 
higher  or  lower  rate  from  time  to  time. 

7-  The  Essentials  of  a  Gold  Standard  are  a  lake  of 
gold  with  inflowing  and  outflowing  streams.  The 
inflow  is  from  miners  and  importers  who  put  their 
gold  not  directly  into  circulation  but  in  the  custody 
of  the  government,  receiving  certificates  which  serve 
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ill  circulation  as  tlio  sold'  proxies.  The  outflow  is  to 
jewelers  and  exporters  who  retleeni  certificates  and 
withdraw  the  goKI.  These  essentials  would  remain 
unchanged,  !)ut  the  tonns  for  depositing  and  with- 
drawing gold  would  be  changed. 

8.  Periodical  Variations  of  Weight  Based  on  Index 
Numbers.  The  changes  in  the  dollar's  weight  would 
not  he  left  to  discretion  but  would  obey  the  index 
number  of  prices.  Every  two  months,  say,  this  index 
mimber  would  be  calculated  representing  what  the 
imaginary  basket  of  goods,  calle*'  the  goods-dollar, 
actually  costs.  If  this  basket  costs  V/c,  or  1  cent,  more 
than  a  dollar,  1%  more  gold  is  added  to  the  dollar.  If  it 
costs  V(  less  than  a  tlollar,  the  dollar  is  lightened  1%. 

g.  How  the  Adjustment  Rule  "Would  Work.  It  is 
not  assumed  that  such  corrections  would  necessarily  be 
complete  or  final.  But,  if  not,  the  next  calculation  of 
the  index  number  would  tell  the  tale  and  further  correc- 
tion would  then  occur.  There  would  always  be  some 
de\iation  from  ])ar,  but  it  would  always  be  in  process  of 
correction,  just  as  an  automobile  never  remains  in  the 
exact  direction  desired  but  its  deviation  from  the  true 
I)ath  is  being  corrected  as  fast  as  it  is  made  evident. 
Thus  the  gold  dollar  would  keep  close  to  the  goods- 
dollar ;  every  other  dollar  (the  paper  dollar  and  the 
deposit  dollar)  being  redeemable,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  gold  dollar,  would  be  eciuivalent  thereto. 

10.  Proviso  against  Speculation  at  Expense  of  the 
Government.  The  government  would  charge  say  1% 
'•  brassage  "  for  deposit  of  gold  antl  no  one  change  in 
the  dollar's  weight  would  exceed  that  brassage.  This 
would  prevent  speculation  in  gold  embarrassing  to  the 
Government.  This  proviso  and  other  technical  de- 
tails arc  elaborated  in  Appendix  I,  §  1. 
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II.   Comparison  with   Other  Plans.  omnts  to 

increase  production  are  C(«nmenduble,  hut     ..t  Iht  these 
nor  price  fixing  can  greatly  affect  the  price  level     Thev 

3d;::s;/^'-^^' ^-'"'^  ^^^^^'^-"^  ^^- ^""- 

Chapter  V.  Conclusion 
I.  Summary  of  the  Plan.  Abolish  gold  coin,  re- 
deeming certilicates  in  bullion  only  ;  establish  an  imlex 
nuinber;  adjust  the  dollar's  weight  by  the  deviation 
of  this  index  number  from  par ;  charge  a  "  brassage  " 
fee  and  never  at  any  one  time  alter  the  dollar's  weight 
more  than  that  ;  keep  the  gold  standard  system  of 
unrestricted  deposit  and  redemption  and  keep  a  sound 
banking  system. 

2.  The  Crux  of  the  Plan  is  to  keep  the  dollar  from 
shrinking  in  value  by  making  it  grow  in  weight  or 
vice  versa.  b   <^,  ^i 

3.  Artificiality  of  a  Fixed-Weight  Dollar.  At  present 
the  weight  of  the  dollar,  and  so  the  price  of  gold  is 
fixed.  We  cannot  mark  the  price  of  gold  up  or  down 
when  Its  value  goes  up  or  <lown.  The  result  is  that 
the  prices  of  other  things  rise  when  the  price  of  gold 
ought  to  fall  and  vice  versa. 

4-  Transition  Would  Cause  No  Shock.  If  the  price 
eve!  chosen  as  the  par  is  near  the  level  existing  when 
he  system  starts,  the  ordinary  man  Wuuld  never  notice 

the  change  The  few,  like  miners  and  jewelers,  who 
hand  e  gold  bulh<,n  would  simply  notice  that  the  price 
ot  gold  was  no  longer  fixed. 

5-  Contract-Keeping  Would  Cease  to  Be  Virtual 
Pocket-Picking,  and  the  discontent,  jealousy,  and  sus- 
picion resulting  therefrom  would  also  cease;  crises 
and  depressions  would  be  abated. 
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6.  Not  a  Cure-All.  It  would  not  bo  a  substitute  for 
economy  and  efficiency  nor  would  it  insure  a  just  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  but  it  would  free  these  pro})le]ns 
from  their  present  entanf2;lcment  and  confusion  with 
the  problem  of  a  stable  dollar.  It  would  accomplish 
more  than  any  other  single  refonn  and  more  simply. 

7.  No  Claim  to  Theoreticl  Perfection.  It  aim- 
simply  at  a  practical  improvement  of  the  dollar  Ime 
the  improvements  already  made  in  all  other  units. 

8.  Why  Has  So  Simple  a  Remedy  Been  Over- 
looked. Among  other  reasons,  because  until  recently 
the  index  number  had  not  been  devised.  No  unit  can 
be  standardized  until  it  can  be  measured. 

9.  What  Is  to  Hinder.  Conservatism,  indifference, 
ignorance. 

10.  Precedents.  Contracts  have  been  made  in 
terms  of  other  standards  than  current  money. 

11.  What  Might  Have  Been.  If  we  had  stabilized 
the  dollar  forty  years  ago,  we  should  have  escaped, 
during  the  first  half  of  that  period,  the  billions  of  loss 
with  the  bankruptcies  of  farmers  ancJ  business  men  and 
ill-chosen  changes  of  control,  the  crises  of  1884  and  1893, 
much  unemployment,  populism,  sectional  ill-feeling, 
and  the  free  silver  agitation  ;  while  in  the  second  half, 
we  would  have  escaped  the  rising  cost  of  living,  the 
robbing  through  depreciation  of  savings,  bonds,  sal- 
aries, and  wages,  the  food  riots  before  the  war  and 
some  of  them  since,  some  of  the  si)e('ulation  and  nuick- 
raking,  nmch  "  profiteering,"  most  of  the  I.  W.  W., 
many  strikes,  the  injustice  to  railways  and  street 
railways. 

12.  What  Is  in  Store.  That  depends  on  which  way 
the  dollar  moves,  which,  in  turn,  depends  on  govern- 
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montul  finanro  not  o„Iy  horo  but  abroad.  Wo  nnv 
feel  .suro  the  dollar  will  not  stop  fluctuating  unlos  "o 
stop  ,t  and  thereby  settle  in  advance  what,  ff  neglected 
or  Ion,  delayed,  nw.y  prove  ,o  be  a  bitter  controv^^^^ 
13.  Our  After-War  Opportunity  is  to  take  the  leader- 
slu],  ,n  settling  price  levels  disturbed  by  the  war  If 
we  do,  the  world  will  probablv  follow 

ivutwi^'  ^'""  '^"  Opportunity  to  effect  a  scientific 
"(-d^   for  our  unstable  dollar,  we  pave  the  way  for 

Appendix  I.    Technical  Details 
I.   The  Reserve  against  Certificates.    To  increase 
or  decrease  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  decrea  e  '  ' 
increases  in  the  inverse  ratio  the  nun.ber  of  dollar! 
n  a  given  physical  gold  reserve  and  would  theref,  ,e 
d  >  urb  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  the  present  10  ) ',' 
'^t.o  of  gold  reserve  to  gold  certificate  .     The  ratio 
may  I>e  kept  at  lOO^',  or  any  other  fixed  figure  by  can- 
cohng  or  issuing  certificates  for  that  purpose       ^ 

reouJrTle'Tf ""'  """!'  '^''^  ^'^^^^^-^^^>n,  i.e.  would 

They  also  put  an  item  of  loss  or  gain  on  the  Govern- 
njei,.  books  winch  would  otherwise  belong  to  private 

the  reservo     in        "^^'^'^^^^^"^  ^'""e  unless  or  until 

act      :^   :  '"'':"'\^^^-^  '---urn  limit  of 

.^'('tj,  ..u  oO,      after  which  it  could  be  safeguarded 

in  the  manner  above  described.  ^^uaruea 

Still  another  way  is  to  apply  such  a  limit  at  the  out- 
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sot,  tho  (lovornment  then  appropriating  the  surplus 
above  this  legal  reserve  as  initial  profit  and  afterward 
niaintaiuins  the  fixed  ratio  in  the  manner  desprihed. 

As  long  as  the  reserve  is  left  to  drift,  tlu;  operation  of 
the  stabilization  system  would  consist  chiefly  in  affect- 
ing the  export  or  import  of  gold.  When  the  additional 
feature  of  witlulrawing  or  issuing  certificates  is  added, 
the  ()])eration  of  the  system  would  consist  chiefly  in 
affecting  the  volume  of  these  certificates  within  the 
country. 

If  the  country  or  countries  employing  the  system 
were  a  small  part  of  the  world,  the  clianges  reciuired 
in  the  dollar's  weight  would  not  be  appreciably  dif- 
ferent whether  or  not  tho  feature  of  special  withdrawal 
and  issue  of  certificates  to  keej)  tho  reserve  ratio  definite 
is  introduced  or  not.  But  if  the  countries  employing 
the  system  included  most  of  the  worltl,  the  first,  or 
indefinite  reserve  system,  would  require  much  more 
change  in  the  dollar's  weight  to  effect  stabilization 
than  would  the  second,  or  definite,  reserve  system. 

2.  Speculation  in  Gold.  At  present  the  Govern- 
ment, unlike  a  merchant,  buys  and  sells  gold  at  one 
and  the  same  price.  If  this  practice  were  continued 
after  the  stabilization  system  was  adopted,  the  Govern- 
ment might  1)0  embarrn-sed  whenever  a  prospective 
change  in  the  price  of  ^;old  became  known  by  specu- 
lators. Tliey  might  buy  gold  of  the  Government 
to-day  at  one  price  and  sell  it  back  to  the  Government 
to-morrow  at  a  higher  price  or  sell  it  to-day  and  buy  it 
back  to-morrow  at  a  lower  price.  These  operations 
can  be  avoided  by  inserting  a  Government  commission 
fee,  as  it  were  ("brassage")  of  say  1%  between  the 
prices  at  which  the  Government  buys  and  s'^Us  and 
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never,  at  any  one  time,  shiitiuir  this  j.air  (,f  prices  up- 
ward or  downward  by  more  than  that  f('(>. 
Other  forms  of  spocuhition  would  not  do  harm. 
3.   Selection   of  the   Index   Number.     A   weighted 
arithmetioal  indrx  number  for  wholesale  prices  of  com- 
modities should  he  used.     \Vholesal(>  prices  are  more 
prompt  to  indicate  what  change  in  the  dollar's  weijrht 
IS  needed  than  retail  prices.     The  fre^iuency  of  calcu- 
lation shoulil  probably  be  about  once  every  two  months 
to  adord  full  time  for  the  lag  between  the  previou.s 
adjustment  and  its  effect. 

4.   Selection  of  the  Par.     ^rhis  should  be  left  to  a 
judicial  commission.     Probably  we  should  start  off  the 
system  at  a  price  level  near  that  existing  at  the  time. 
5-   What  ShaU  Be  Done  with  Existing  Gold  Coins 
One  answer  is  (while  stopping  any  further  coinage)  to 
allow  exishmj  coins  to  continue  in  circulation  unless 
or  until    their  owners  choose   to  exchange  them   for 
certificates  or  melt  them  into  bullion  (if  gold  should 
appreciate    enough    to    render    such    melting    profit- 
able). 

6.  What  ShaU  Be  Done  Concerning  the  "Gold 
Clause"  in  Existing  Contracts.  The  best  way  to 
carry  out  its  real  purpose,  which  was  stabilization,  is  to 
al)rogate  it.  This  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
constitutional  i)ower  to  do. 

7.  Bank  Credit  and  the  Plan.  Bank  reserves  would 
be  kei)t  in  gold  bullion  dollar  certificates,  the  paper 
rei)resentatives  of  gold.  The  banks'  own  notes  and 
deposits  should,  of  course,  be  kept  in  some  reasonable 
relation  to  their  reserve.  One  means  of  accomplishing 
this  is  the  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  discount.  This 
IS  the  means  used  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
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8.  International  Aspects  of  the  Plan.  The  plan 
docs  not  require  coiicertod  action  of  nations,  thoujih 
concerted  action  would  be  de.>iral)le  (to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniences of  fluctuating  ratios  of  exchanfje).  The 
nations  oiiipl<>yi»S  tlie  plan  would  no  longer  have  their 
inoiK^tary  standards  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  politics 
or  wars.  Int(>rnational  trade  would  not  1)C  fireatly 
affected  whether  one  or  many  nations  adopted  the 
l)lan.  The  preat  advantaj^es,  especially  as  to  inter- 
nal trade,  enjoyed  by  any  nation  first  adopting 
th(<  jilan  would  probably  lead  soon  to  its    universal 

adoption. 

Q.  Numerical  Illustrations  under  Various  Assump- 
tions. .\ctual  calculations  show  that  it  makes  sur- 
l)risinp;ly  little  difference  to  the  resulting  stabilizetl 
index  number  what  brassage  charge,  what  frecpiency 
of  adjustment,  and  what  adjustment  of  the  dollar's 
weight  for  eu"h  V  'o  deviation  from  i)ar  of  the  index 
number  are  decidctl  on  so  long  as  these  are  kept  witliin 
reasonable  Ihnits.  Nor,  with  the  same  proviso,  does 
it  make  much  difference  what  may  be  the  amount  and 
promptness  of  the  influence  which  a  given  adjustment 
is  assumed  to  exert,  nor  what  may  be  the  tendency  of 
the  index  number  which  the  stabilization  device  is 
designed  to  overcome. 

Thus,  if  stabilization  had  been  started  in  1900  with 
an  adjustment  every  other  month  of  1' ,'-  of  the  dollar's 
weight  for  every  1%  of  deviation  from  par  of  the  in- 
dex number  and  with  a  brassage  charge  of  Kr,  and 
if  we  assume  that  the  influence  on  the  index  number 
is  1^0  for  each  1%  of  adjustment,  and  that  two  thirds 
of  this  influence  occurs  before  the  next  adjustment 
and  the  other  third  before  the  next  following  one  — 
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rond.t.ons  ronstit„ti„K  a  vory  sovoro  trst  -  wo  find 
'"^;-  ^'"  \"  »''<;  f'^ll  "»•  1!)15,  wh.n  tl.o  European  war 
u-s  proutly  af^vted  our  pri.o  lovol,  tho  stabilization 
narh  nory.   work.n^  as  al.ovo  assunu-d.    wonid   have 

kq)t  the  uuh.x  n.nnhrr  witinn  2';.  of  par  two  thirds  of 

the  tnno    w.th.n  .r  ,  of  par  six  sovcmHI.s  of  tho  tin.o 

'indw.thiMr;„fp;u-alloftliothno 

nnn.  ^  y""'^*'^^  ^"-^^t  «f  an  Act  to  Stabilize  the 
Dollar.  A  dollar  is  ch-finod  as  a  varial.h-  ,,„antity 
of  standard  ^old  bullion  of  approxiirmtoly  constant 
coniputod  purohasinfr  powor.  ^^^nsuun 

A  C.n.putins  Buroau  is  to  c(,niputo  ovory  sooond 
month  a  wo^htod  in.lox  numhor  of  wholosa  o  prico 
of  about  100  ini,,ortant  connno.litios. 

rho  rosult  of  this  oon.putation  is  to  bo  transmitted 
to    ho  Htiroau  of  tho  Mint,  which  thoroupon  incroasos 
or  deorcasos  the  dollar's  woi.ht  in  tho  ra/io  which  the 
indox  nunibor  boars  to  par  (but  not  by  nu,ro  than  1% 
tho  brassage  fee).  '^' 

The  Mint  is  to  redooni  gold  bullion  dollar  certificates 
ad  UhHum,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  gold  bullion  and  like- 

dollai,  bat  chargnig  m  addition  \%  brassage. 

Iho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  maintain  the 
gold  res^crvo  agamst  certificates  at  50^'..  Any  surplus 
above  th.  50%  reserve  roc,uires  an  issue  of  c.^tiSe: 
and^any  deficiency  requires  a  cancellation  of  certifi- 


AppeNDIX    II.      DlS.\PPROVAL   OF   THE    PlAN 

I.   Misunderstandings  are  natural   and   numerous, 
pi-     (Figure  Sr  '' '''  "''"^'  ^'^"'""^  ^"  ^^^ 
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2.  Alleged  Defects.  It  is  u  weak  ohjoction  that 
tho  plan  is  not  perfect ;  we  know  our  present  system 
is  niueli  further  from  perfeetioii. 

3.  The  Obstacle  of  Conservatism  is  the  only  for- 
midahle  one  and  it  underlies  most  other  objections 
alleged. 

4.  The  Obstacle  of  Special  Interests  seems  prac- 
tically non-existent. 

Appendix  III.     .\lti;unative  Plans 

1.  A  Sound  Alternative  is  to  dispense  with  pold  as 
an  intermediary  and  to  j)rovido  virtually  for  the  free 
de])osit  and  withdrawal  of  composite  goods-dollars  in 
exchange  for  the  issue  and  redemption  of  certificates. 
These  operations  are  made  ]iossihle  by  means  of  a 
system  of  goods-warrants  for  each  si)ecial  kind  of 
goods. 

2.  The  Same  System  Modified  by  the  Omission  of 
"  Free  Coinage  "  (i.e.  free  deposit)  could  theoretically 
be  worked. 

3.  The  Same  System  Modified  by  the  Omission  of 
Redemption  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  inflation. 

4.  A  Money  Based  on  Labor  is  conceivable  but  not 
desirable. 

5.  Govenmiental  Control  of  Gold  Production  would 
help. 

6.  The  Tabular  Standard  is  practicable  only  in  a 
limited  way. 

Appendix  IV.     Public  Interest 

I.  Either  an  Upheaval  or  a  Collapse  of  Prices 
Weakens  Confidence  in  Money  and  arouses  public 
curiosity  as  to  the  "  reason  why."     Great  wars  usually 
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••.M.sr  ^roat  pri,-,.  ..phmvals  through  inflation  and   so 
lead  to  (li.scu,s.si„„  as  to  caus.N  and  cmrs 

Tho  ton.icm-y.  at  surh  times,  t.,  susp.rt  tho  stahilitv 
of  n.on.<y  ..nc-o.u.t.Ts,  I.ow.vct.  tl...  in«raino<i  lailh  in 

'•at  stah.l.ty:    so  that  aft..rtlH.pnn.n.ovon.o„t  slows 
•lowM   th.  puhlH-  soon   n.iaps,.s  i,,,,,  its  o|,|   ,.hiI,|Iiko 

'•'"'"'<'' lliat  "a  <iollarisa<lo|lar." 

It  is  at   tlu.  ,.n.l  of  a  lon^  swin^  of  pvkos  that  the 
puM...  .ntorost  an.l  up.nnumhMin.ss  is  at  a  n.axinn.n. 

nn.l  it  ,s  j.rolK.l.ly  about  to  be  true  to-,lay  after  a  pro- 
lon^'cW  riM'  of  prices.  ' 

n,.'nt'^R'  ^'''"*  ^'^"  ^'"^  °"*  °^  «-«  P^i«  Move- 
ment Begmnmg  m  1896.     It  was  nut   till   p,.i,,.s  had 

'><'<'"  ns.n^r  „v,.  or  ten  years  after  IS!),i  that  the  n.ove- 
>-nt  attraetcd  attention.  Then  arti..h.s.  ,.,„,ks.  and 
:'""'''^'  '-ports  on  the  IIi,h  Co.t  of  Livin.  ean  o 
'"  'lu.ek  sueeessi,,,,  an.l  increasing  nui,»bers.  A  proi.vt 
.^"  '"•'*'  '^"  '"tornationul  conference  on  the  subject  w.s 
n.  pro,n.ss  .vhen  the 

tu-  special  objects  of  this  pr,>p,,se.l  conference  w-as  to 
study  the  role  ..f  ,uoney  in  the  Ui^h  Cost  of  LiviuL- 

3.   Approval  of  the  Plan  for  Stabilizing  the  DoUar 

lias  been    expresse.l   by  ec-ononusts,   bankers,   business 
|non,  a,,,  ,,,,,,,,  ,j^^^      Hosolutions  favorin,  i 
l'a^.•  lH>en  passed  by  chambers  of  conunerce  and  other 
c-mn.ercal  bodies.     Its  actual  adoption  is  now  b Z, 
con.sidered  in  some  countries.  ^ 

Appendix  V.     l>HErKi)K.vr.s 

1.  Contracts  in  Terms  of  a  Commodity,  such  as 
wheat  or  steel,  in  preference  to  current  r.^^  L;" 
so.-netnnes  been  drawn.  ^ 

2.  The  Tabular  Standard.     Contracts  in  terms  of  n. 
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compositfi  or  index  numbor  of  gooils  have  boon  drawn, 
notably  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  to  Mafc^^uani 
the  i)ay  of  soldiers  and,  in  the  j)resent  wiir,  to  safo- 
jiuard  wanes. 

3.  Correcting  the  Money  Unit  Itself,  as  in  the  "  gold 
exchange  standard,"  has  been  adojjted  to  prevent 
fluctuations  in  internatiotial  exchange.  During  the 
(Iieat  War  prohibition  of  >j;old  imports  or  exports  was 
sonietunes  adopted,  the  purpose  being,  in  part  at  least, 
to  prevent  undue  influti<»n  or  contraction. 

4.  Conclusion.  There  is.  thus,  i)recedent  for  each 
of  the  eienients  of  the  proposal.  The  only  innovation 
is  combining  these  previously  tested  elements  into  one 
complete  whoh*. 

AlM'K.NDIX    \'I.       Bi1U,I(k;H\PHY 

1.  Some   of    the   Chief    Index    Niunbers    Current 

include  six  for  the  Tnited  States,  two  for  Canada,  four 
for  Great  Britain,  one  for  France. 

2.  Some  of  the  Chief  Writings  on  the  Principles  of 
Index  Numbers  include  those  of  Jevons,  Edgevvorth, 
Walsh,  Kiiibbs,  Fisher,  and  Mitchell. 

3.  Remote  Anticipations  of  the  Plan  to  Stabilize 
the  Dollar  include  bimetallism,  symnietallism,  the  gold 
exchange  standard,  paper  mon(y  regimes,  and  the 
tabular  standard. 

4.  Direct  Anticipations,  being  substantially  plans 
identical  in  concept  with  th;it  of  this  book,  have  been 
made  as  early  as  1824  by  John  Rooke,  and  during  the 
last  era  of  falling  prices  by  Simon  Newcomb,  Alfred 
Marshall,  Aneurin  Williams,  .].  Allen  Smith,  and  D.  J. 
Tinnes  as  well  as  by  several  others  mentioned  in  the 
Preface,  who  have  not  published  their  views. 

5.  Recent  Writings  on  StabHizing  the  Dollar  c;  re  r  it  r ;  I . 
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STABILIZING  THE  DOLLAR 


CHAPTER  I 

THE   FACTS 

I.  Index  Numbers 

This  book  aims  to  show  how  prices  in  general  can 
be  controlled. 

A  great  teacher  once  said  to  his  students :  "  Divide 
the  study  of  any  social  situation  into  four  questions: 
What  is  it?  Why  is  it?  What  of  it?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  "  Accordingly  I  shall  take 
up,  in  successive  chapters,  (1)  the  actual  facts  to  be 
explained;  (2)  the  chief  causes  which  explain  them; 
(3)  the  resultant  evils  which  make  a  remedy  desirable ; 
and  (4)  the  remedy. 

The  present  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  first  of  these 
four  topics  —  the  facts,  as  shown  by  the  recorded  price 
movements  of  history.' 

The  prices  of  various  articles  do  not  usually  move 
together  but  scatter  or  disperse  like  the  fragments  of  a 
bursting  shell.  Yet  there  is  always  a  definite  average 
movement  just  as  there  is  a  definite  path  of  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  shell-fragments. 

In  order  to  depict  the  average  movement  of  prices  we 
must  first  have  some  way  to  measure  it.  A  very  simple 
measure  has  been  devised,  called  the  "  Index  Number." 

'  The  'eader  who  wisLes  fuller  details  is  referred  to  the  bibliog- 
raphies given  in  Appendi.x  VI. 

B  1 
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An  index  number  is  a  number  showing  the  average 
rise  or  fall  of  prices.  Thus,  if  wheat  has  risen  4% 
since  last  month  while  beef  has  risen  10%,  the  average 
rise  of  wheat  and  beef  is  midway  between  4%  and 

10%,    or    7%    {i.e.   ^~  =  7).     Then   107%  is  the 

"  index  number  "  for  the  prices  of  the  two  articles 
this  month,  on  the  basis  of  last  month's  prices  taken  as 
100%.     Or : 

Last  Month  Called     Tkli  Month 

wheat        100%  104% 

beef  HW  % 1 1 0  % 

average 100%  107^^ 

The  same  method  applies,  of  course,  to  more  than 
two  prices.     Thus,  if  three  such  prices  rise  respectively 

4%,  4%  and  10%,  their  average  rise  is  i±±±12  or 

6%  and  the  "  index  number  "  is  106  as  compared  with 
the  original  price  level  of  100,  taken  as  a  base  of  com- 
parison. 

Such  a  calculation  treats  the  commodities  as  equally 
important.  If  one  commodity  is  more  important  than 
another,  and  we  wish  to  be  very  particular,  we  may 
treat  the  more  important  commodity  as  the  equivalent 
of  two  or  three  other  commodities.  Thus,  suppose 
that  wheat  is  twice  as  important  as  beef.  If  wheat 
rises  4%  and  beef  10%  the  average  rise  of  the  two 

together,  instead  of  being  -^—  =  7,  as  it  would  be  if 

the  commodities  were  regarded  as  equal,  is  ii4i^  =  6 

just  as  thoup:h  there  were  three  commodities,  thus 
making  the  index  number  106  instead  of  107.     This 
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is  known  as  a  "  weighted  "  average.  If,  reversely, 
beef  is  "  weighted  "  twice  as  much  as  wheat,  the  average 

rise  is  -■  —  =  8  and  the  index  number  is  108. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  remarkably  little  difference 
betv/RPn  the  "  weighted  "  averages  on  the  one  hand 
(106  and  108),  and  the  "  unweighted  "  average  (107) 
on  the  other.  Such  is  usually  the  case.  Figure  1  illus- 
trates this  important  fact.     Nor  does  it  generally  make 


z^,?. 


Fig.  I.    Price  Movements  as  Calculated  by  Different  Methods 
(after  Wesley  Claii  Mitchell) 

ShowinK  how  very  closely  the  "weighted"  and  "unweighted"  methods  of 
averaging  agree  with  each  other.  That  is,  the  percentage  by  which  the 
level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  has  changed  between  any  two 
dates  is  found  to  Ix?  about  the  same  whether  that  percentage  is  calculated 
"unweighted,"  i.e.  as  a  simple  average  of  the  percentages  by  which  the 
various  commodities  have  changed  in  price,  all  of  them  being  treated  alike, 
or  "weighted,"  i.r.  with  careful  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  each 
commodity.  Thus,  l>etween  189G  and  1914  the  "weighted"  index  numljcr 
rose  from  67  to  100,  and  the  "unweighted"  from  90  to  133.  The  two  rises 
are  almost  identical,  \"J'  being  almost  the  same  as  •'jY. 

{Thr  rurres  in  thU,  and  the  otheT.duitfraTm'  in  Mis  hook  are  plotted  on  the  *'ratio  ehart" 
in  which  the  trrtical  scale  in  so  arranged  that  the  same  slope  always  represent.i  the  same 
perctntaije  n-ne.) 


much  difference  whether  very  many  or  only  a  moderate 
number  of  commodities  are  included.  Figure  2  illus- 
trates this  fact. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  form  of  index  number  is  that 
expressing  the  price  of  a  given  bill  of  goods.     If  a  defi- 
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nite  assortment  of  goods  cost  $1.00  at  one  date  and  SI  10 
at  another  date,  these  figures  may  be  regarded  as  index 


^''    '    bfrf^f  r"'"'."*'  «"s  Calculated  by  Using  DWerent  Num- 
bers of  Commodities  (after  Wesley  Clair  MitcheU) 

are  included  To  ^he  cZla tioas       ""'""  "'*'*''"  """"'  "'  ''^  commodities 

numbers.  Thus  the  price  from  time  to  time  of  an  im- 
aginary market  basket  containing  a  representative  col- 
lection of  goons,  e.g.  one  pound  of  meat ,  one  pound  of 
sugar,  one  pint  of  milk,  etc.,  may  be  considered  the 
index  number  and  is  so  considered  in  Chapter  IV 

Vanous  systems  of  index  numbers  are  now  before 
the  pubhc  -  such  as  those  of  Bradstreot,  Dun,  Gibson 
the  Anmbst,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics the  Canadian  Department  of  Labour,  the  Lon- 
don Economist,  the  London  Statist,  and  the  British 
rJoard  of  Trade. 

The  present  index  number  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  oLabc--  Statistics,  as  perfected  by  the  present 
Chief  of  the  Bureau,  Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  is  made  up 
f  rom  the  wholesale  prices  of  300  commodities.  It  gives 
more  weight  to  the  more  important  commodities,  as 
measured  by  the  amounts  marketed  in  the  last  census 
year.     It  expresses  the  price  level  of  1914  by  the  index 
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number  100  as  compared  with  the  price  level  of  1913 
taken  as  100.  In  other  words  it  shows  that,  as  between 
1913  and  1914,  prices  averaged  the  same.  The  index 
number  for  1917  was  176,  and  that  for  1918,  196.  That 
is,  the  prices  in  1917  were,  on  the  average,  76%  higher 
than  those  of  1913,  and  in  1918,  96%  higher,  and  conse- 
quently the  prices  of  1918  were,  on  the  average,  higher 
than  those  of  1917  in  the  ratio  of  196  to  176. 

Index  numbers  are  a  comparatively  modern  inven- 
tion. Not  many  good  ones  have  been  calculated  back 
of  1890,  and  still  fewer  back  of  1860.  Jevons,  the  Eng- 
lish economist,  who,  more  than  any  other  man,  was 
responsible  for  introducing  the  idea,  computed  an  index 
number  for  England  back  to  1782.  A  few  very  rough 
index  numbers  have  been  computed  back  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  one,  with  some  breaks,  back  even 
to  the  eighth  century. 


2.  Medieval  Price  Levels 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  throughout  the  ages, 
while  prices  have  sometimes  fallen,  they  have  generally 
risen.  In  France  prices  just  before  the  war  were  four 
to  six  times  as  high  as  five  hundred  years  ago  and  five 
to  ten  times  as  high  as  a  thousand  years  ago. 

We  moderns  are  not  the  only  ones  to  complain  of  the 
"  high  cost  of  Uving."  In  the  sixteenth  century  people 
were  complaining  that  wheat  cost  from  three  to  ten 
times  what  it  cost  during  the  three  preceding  centu- 
ries. We  are  told  that  in  1447  £5  bought  as  much  as 
£28  or  £30  would  buy  in  1707.  These  fluctuations 
of  prices  are  expressed  in  terms  of  metallic  money. 
Where  irredeemable  paper  money  has  been  used,  the 
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fnT'lZ  ^".1  ""f"  '"■'  «™'<"-'  "»-  '"'  ""Stance, 
m  the  ease  of  the  famous  assignats  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  "  Continental  "  paper  money 
of  our  own  Revolution  and  the  present  paper  moZ 

.n  M„h  '"  ""'.j^™™-  «-»l"«on  a  barber 
m  1  h,la<ldph,a  ,s  said  to  have  covered  the  walls 
of  hu,  shop  with  Continental  paper  money,  caUtag 
.the  cheapest  wa  I  paper  he  could  get!    Jokes  were 

fu  I  of  h  ..  "  '"r"*  """"8  "  "■arket  basket 
fuU  of  this  'money  to  the  butcher's  shop  and  bring- 
.ng  home  the  meat  in  her  purse!    This  money  be- 

one^ther"'-?"'' "''■"■'"•'''  »'■■  -»  ""Ws'^da;, 
worth  fconlS"™^  ""  """"-^"-  ''  "  "- 


3.  A  Century  and  a  Quarter  of  Price  Move- 
ments before  the  Great  War 

But  we  have  no  really  good  measure  of  price  move- 
ments before  1782,  the  date  from  which  Jevons  begLs 

EngS"  "'''  """'""  '^^  ^^^"'-^^^  P"-  in 
from  sFto  In'  T,'  ^^^"^•^--«'  -d-  number  rose 
to  .  ev  ons,  Enghsh  prices  practically  doubled. 

Between  1809  and  1849  Jevons'  index  number  fell 
rom  10    to  64      That  is,  in  these  forty  years,  acco  d 
ing  to  Jevons'  number,  English  prices  were  reduced 
by  more  than  one  half 

by  Sauerbeck  s  index  number,  rose  (with  two  interrup- 
tions)  from  74  to   111.  ' 

Eisurc  3  exhibits  these  movements  as  well  as  those 
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for  the  United  States. 
We  note  the  great  va- 
riability of  the  curves. 
Very  seldom  do  they  run 
horizontally.  Occasion- 
ally, even  in  peace  times, 
there  is  a  variation  of 
over  10%  within  a  year. 

Between  1873  and 
1896,  in  countries  using 
the  gold  standard,  prices 
fell ;  while  in  countries 
using  the  silver  standard, 
they  rose.  In  the  United 
States  the  fall  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  necessity  of 
getting  back  from  the 
paper  standard  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  gold 
standard.  Prices  fell 
from  an  index  number  of 
100  in  1873  to  51  in  1896, 
when  the  cumulative 
downward  movement  re- 
sulted, politically,  in  the 
famous  Bryan  campaign. 

But,  by  the  irony  of 
fate,  scarcely  had  the 
country  become  excited 
over  falling  prices  when 
the  movement  turned  up- 
ward again ;  and,  with 
few    exceptions,    it    has 
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been  upward  until  to-day.     Between  1896  and  1914  be- 

ore  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  index  number  of  tht 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  a  rise 

il  cZ\    '\.  ^^"b«l-^-"y  the  same  ri.t  oeeur^' 

se'^oTs'ci  "''^  ^"  '''  ^^^^^^  ^-^^-  there  was  a 


4.  Price  Movements  during  the  Great  War 

In  the  still  further  and  more  recent  rise  of  prices  the 
Gnnt  War  has  been  the  dominant  factor.  Its  first 
effect  vvas  a  speculative  rise.     Sudden  and  arbitra,^ 

llorL  U  Tr-  '''''  "^^  "^"«^  others,  was 
temporary.  It  reached  its  maximum  in  the  United 
States  in  September,  1914.  As  soon  as  it  became  dear 
that  market  conditions  would  not  justify  it  (and    his 

forcTto  r?:  '''"-^'""^  '  """^^^  speculators  wet 
for  ed  to  reduce  prices  again  and,  until  near  the  close 

S  ate  FromT  "T  "  T''  ^^^""^^  '^  *^«  United 
states.     From  the  close  of  1915,  however,  the  rise  has 

prices  before  the  war,  between  1896  and  1914,  great  as 

to  only  y  of  1  %  per  month,  and  in  England  to  still  loss  • 
whereas,  during  the  war,  the  rise  amount  do  p"' 
per  month  in  the  United  States,  and  to  muc  Ire  in 
many  other  countries  -  in  Germany  and  Aust  i       o 

5%p^eTrnt:^"'^"""-^^^-^^---^^^ 

To  these  German  and  Russian  rates  there  is  n.  nar- 
allel  among  the  records  of  index  numbers  wh  ch  have 
been  computed.    If  before  the  war  we  could  become 


frW^i.  /%^^>ii^-ris^^;. 
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excited  over  a  continued  average  up-grade  of  i  of  1% 
per  month,  we  may  partially  understand  some  of  the 
Russian  economic  unrest  with  an  uphill  movement  more 
than  twenty  times  as  steep  and  probably  still  steeper 
under  Bolshevism. 

As  yet  the  evidence  is  not  all  in,  but  the  index  number 
of  wholesale  prices  of  our  Bureau  of  Labor  rose  106% 
between  1914  before  the  war  and  November,  1918,  the 
month  of  the  armistice,  while  the  index  number  of  the 
London  Slalist  rose  122%. 

Retail  prices  of  food  rose  in  the  United  States  in  the 
same  period  79%,  in  England  133%,  in  France  approx- 
imately 140%,  etc.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  war 
doubled  prices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
more  than  trebled  them  in  western  Europe,'  while  in 
Russia  it  multiplied  them  by  ten  or  twenty  or  more. 
The  result  is  that  the  problem  of  the  price  level  is, 
throughout  the  world,  perhaps  the  greatest  economic 
problem  which  the  war  has  left. 

The  general  level  of  prices  in  the  United  States  is 
now  almost  threefold  the  level  of  1896.  Expressing 
the  same  fact  in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  our  dollar  of  to-day  is  worth  only  thirty-five 
cents  of  the  money  of  1896.  In  modern  slang  we 
may  say  almost  literally,  that,  as  compared  with  the 
biggest  dollar  we  ever  had,  that  of  1896,  our  present 
dollar  "  looks  like  thirty  cents." 

'  From  the  fraRinentary  data  available  for  Germany,  it  would 
seem  that  the  ofReial  retail  prices  of  food  rose  about  two  and  one  half- 
fold  during  the  war  and  unofficial,  i.e.  illicit  or  "unter  der  Hand," 
prices  rose  about  tenfold. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   CAUSES 

I.  False  Scents 

We  have  answered  the  first  nf  fi,«  t 
and  have  seen  th«f  tL      •      .      .  ^  ^  ^''"'"  questions 

living,"   t'ff    "nrnfit«    •      u  "^Sh   cost  of 

unkms ;  short  hour,  nffl  ,'.  *"   *""•'    '"'"«• 

trusts  ■    n,.     .  *■  ""''  limitation  of  output  ■ 

tru»ts,  patent  monopoies;  the  tariff-  ,.nT.l  ,  P"'' 
longer  hauls  on  railroad,  ■  ...  i,.  ',  '  -torage,- 
tl.o  free  delivery  ,^  em  '.'h;':?'","^''^  '*'*"'"■■: 
enforcement  of  LI^'"V„  -^  ,tTr^  T'"""''  "■" 
eattle;  the  .Ictructlm  „   t ,  „te      '"^''"'''"  "^''"^"' 

-io":  c2ni^:;r  rr'^'"''™^  ""-"^'"^^  - 

of  living-  thelnr    -■  ''^'™™K'"'«o:  WKher standards 
ore^ing'™  t  ,f  rr^  '°!'  "'  government;  the  in- 

iails  and  ...he'rTuh    ^;ru",i„:T-'r '  "'"™^"'*'' 
"'  m-surance  against  -idemrdiit^^r  ISJrr 
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ing  burden  of  unemployment  and  crime ;  investments 
in  public  undertakings,  such  as  railways,  public  works, 
etc. ;  the  growing  cost  of  military  establishments,  both 
before  and  during  the  Great  War ;  the  destruction  of 
wealth  by  war ;  the  withdrawal  of  labor  to  war ;  the 
concentration  of  population  in  cities  ;  the  high  price  of 
hind  ;  i)rivate  ownership  of  land  and  other  natural  re- 
sources;  impoverishment  of  the  soil;  the  di.^^place- 
nient  of  the  near-by  farmer  as  the  chief  source  of  food 
supjjly ;  the  fact  that  farmers'  wives  no  longer  com- 
pete with  large  establishments  in  butter  making  or 
poultrj'  raising  ;  drought ;  hoarding  by  housewives  ; 
daily  purchases  by  houscwixcs  aiid  their  abandon- 
ment of  home  storage  in  attic,  sinokeroom,  and  cold 
collar. 

I  shall  not  discuss  in  detail  this  list  of  alleged  ex- 
planations. \Mnle  some  of  them  are  important  factors 
in  raising  particular  prices,  none  of  them  except  the 
war  has  been  important  in  raising  the  general  scale 
of  prices,  and  the  war,  of  course,  only  recently.  If 
other  causes  seem  to  the  reaiier  to  deserve  special  dis- 
cussion beyond  the  brief  summary  which  follows,  I 
would  refer  him  to  my  previous  writings  '  and  to  the 
writings  of  others. 

That  none  of  the  ingenious  explanations  enumerated 
go  far  to  account  for  so  general,  or  universal,  a  change 
of  prices  is  fairly  clear  when  we  consider  that  the  rise, 
before  the  war,  applied  to  producers'  prices  as  well  as 
to  consumers',  to  wholesalers'  i)rices  as  well  as  to  re- 
tailers', to  prices  of  competitive  goods  as  well  as  to 

•See,  in  particular.  Why  is  the  Dollar  Shrinking?  Maomillan, 
1914;  and  The  Xew  Price  Rirolution,  Department  of  Labor,  In- 
formation and  Education  Service,  March,  1919. 
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countrios  Imvins  a  „r„„.,,iv„  ,"ri,r      ,   ,ri  ""  '" 

;;;■■«  wi...  -h,.,,,.  ,„  „H,...,  ,„  ;,;'.',.:i  ;;;;;;  :;:;;; 

;;;;;;.^.ri»,i,.,,„,„,  .„,,,,:,:t-:t;:i;;\2;^-,:■;;:; 
:■:;=r=;;--:;;;-;:- 
pnetary  l^eakfast  cereals  are  n.r  al.o^e  tir;Hces"; 

uc  added  to  costs  .n  many  industries;    niiddlen.e.i 
Kue  so,„et,mes  combined   to  depress   the  p    'o 
truck  to  farmers,  wl.ile  increasing  the  prices  to     o 
-nners ;    trusts  have  son.etin,e>  rai..,' Xs     C 
-n.petU.ve  levels,  although  they  l.ne  s<C  tTme      e 
lucod  them  and  made  their  n.onopoly-pj      by  .tm 
further  reducu,g  costs  through  the  econcm.i    '.rtn    ' 
organuation  ■ ;  an<l  war-time  prices  rose  n.ore  in     1 
tnos  near  the  seat  of  war  than  in  those  remot        Z't 
">  -estmg  and  in.portant  as  are  these  fact     they  do 
not  .>  far  .n  helping  us  understand  the  caus^  ^.'1,,^ 

on  the  whole,  have  l.e^,  "     '^^.^^  Z    *'""  """  ''"'''  ^"''■ 

intiiii,  ,1  to  rise  than  competitive  products. 
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2.   Profiteers,   Speculators,   and   MidJlemen 

Much  is  said  to-<lny  of  profiteering  and  of  speru- 
lation  in  general.  Speculation  is  always  stimulated 
when  prices  are  changing.  It  feeds  on  price  niove- 
nients.  Thus  when  prices  are  expected  to  rise  in  the 
future,  speculators  buy  goods  and  raise  their  pr  -es  in 
the  present ;  and  when,  in  the  future,  they  sell  their 
hoMings,  prices  are  kept  below  what  they  would  other- 
wise have  been.  The  normal  effect  of  such,  as  of 
most,  speculation  is  to  reduce  or  "  even-up  "  price 
fluctuations. 

Occasionally  speculation  causes  or  aggravates  fluc- 
tuations ;  but,  in  sudt  cases,  speculators  usually  come 
to  grief  as  a  consequence.  This  was  true  of  the  specu- 
lative rise  in  prices  that  occurred  immediately  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  in  August,  1914,  and  was  promptly 
followed  by  a  fall.  Speculators  who  thus  try  artifi- 
cially to  mark  up  prices  when  other  causes  are  not 
about  to  produce  a  rise  are  like  the  comedian  who  said 
he  could  "  conmiand  !$1()00  every  night "  but  added, 
"  the  only  trouble  is  it  won't  come  ! "' 

Similarly  cold  storage  is  a  stabilizer  of  prices  and,  on 
the  whole,  has  probably  mitigated  the  rise  of  prices  in- 
stead of  aggravating  it.'  Equally  far  from  the  truth 
is  the  poi)ular  idea  that  the  rise  of  prices  is  due  to  "  the 
middleman."  It  is  true  that  the  processes  of  distribu- 
tion are  often  wastefid,  but  probably  they  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  growing  less  wasteful  rather  than  more 
wasteful.  Index  numbers  show  that  the  average  mar- 
gins between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  have,  on  the 
whole,  actually  diminished  during  most  of  the  rise  in 

1  See  Fabian  Franklin,  Cost  of  Living,  p.  97. 
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prices  since  1896,  wlxile  they  tended  to  increase  when 
pnces  were  falhng  before  1896.  In  other  words,  who" 
sale  pnces  move  faster,  in  either  direction,  than  re- 
tail pnces.     Figure  4  illustrates  this  fact,  and  more 


Rg   4.     Movements  of  RetaU  and  Wholesale  Prices 
(after  Wesley  Clair  MitcheU) 

corrmr"'' '''  ""•  '•  ^"^^^" ""'  ^^^''^  s^-««ti- 

The  common  idea  that  "profiteers"  are  responsible 
for  nsmg  pnces  is,  as  will  be  more  clearly  Ln  n 
Chapter  Ilf  a  reversal  of  the  truth.  Rising  prices 
are  responsible  for  profiteering. 

3-  Circular  Reasoning 

Obviously  no  explanation  of  a  general  rise  of  prices 
IS  sufficient  which  merely  explains  one  price  in  L-m 
of  another  price.     To  say  that   the  cause  of     i  i ng 

pnces  '  IS  rising  "  wages  "  i.s  merely  to  say  that      e 

EV.   ^.''"^"^"''•^r  '^^"  "^^"  ^^--«  ^'-  Price  o 
say  that  the  price  of  labor  has  risen  because  the  prices 
of  commodities  have  risen  and  so  driven  workmen  to 
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strike  for  higher  wages.  It  is  equally  futile  to  say  that 
finished  products  ha\e  risen  because  the  raw  materials 
have  risen ;  or  that  the  raw  materials  have  risen  because 
finished  products  have  risen. 

Such  explanations  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  an- 
swer of  the  gardener  who,  when  asked,  "WTiere  is  the 
hoe?  "  rephed,  "It's  with  the  rake,"  and  when  asked, 
"Where  is  the  rake?  "  replied.  "  It's  with  the  hoe." 
Such  alleged  explanations  were  shrewdly  caricatured 
by  the  cartoon  showing  many  persons  standing  in 
a  circle,  each  accusing  his  neighbor:  the  consumer 
blaming  the  retailer  ;  the  retailer,  the  whole.saler ;  the 
wholesaler,  the  middleman ;  the  middleman,  the  manu- 
facturer ;  the  manufacturer,  the  workman ;  the  work- 
man, the  trust;  while  (to  complete  the  circle)  the 
trust  blames  the  extravagant  consumer. 

^  s  true  that  individual  prices  do  react  on  one  an- 
otlier  in  thousands  of  ways.  But  the  several  pushes 
and  pulls  amon^  individual  prices  are  not  what  raises 
them  as  a  group.  Such  forces  within  the  group  could 
not  move  the  group  itself  any  more  than  a  man  can 
raise  himself  from  the  ground  by  tugging  at  his  boot- 
straps. We  cannot  explain  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  raft  on 
the  ocean  by  observing  how  one  log  in  the  raft  is 
linked  to  the  others  and  is  pulled  up  or  down  by  them. 
It  is  true  that  some  prices  rise  more  promptly  than 
others  and  give  the  proximate  reason  for  raising  the 
others.  The  whole  raft  of  prices  is  bound  together  and 
Its  parts  creak  and  groan  to  make  tho  needed  adjust- 
ments.! But  such  readjustments  between  prices  do 
not  explain  why  the  whole  raft  of  prices  has  risen. 

Ti!  *^?'"/"'"^'"""  '''«''"«sion  of  tlus  r>oiat,  see  §  15  below  and  Chapter 
'H.  SS  1.1  and  14. 
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4-  The  Error  of  Selecting  Special  Cases 

Nor  will  special  causes  working  on  selected  com- 
modities prove  to  be  general  enough  to  explain  the 
concerted  behavior  of  conunodities.  Wliile  "  scarcity," 
for  instance,  will  go  far  toward  oxjilaining  the  rise  of 
certain  selected  i)rices.  it  will  not  help  explain  changes 
m  the  general  scale  or  level  of  prices,  —  at  least  not 
before  the  Great  ^^  ar. 

Thus,  even  if.  for  reasons  of  scarcity,  wheat  should 
rise,  let  us  say,  20' ;.,  nevertheless,  so  unimportant  is 
wheat  relatively  to  the  great  mass  of  conunodities  in 
co.nmerce,  that  the  index  number  for  300  commodities 
computed  by  the  I'nited  States  Bun.au  of  Labo-^ 
Statistics,  would  be  affected  only  1  %.  So  also  potatoes 
would  have  to  rise  100' ;,  to  raise  the  index  numbiT 
by  1%.  And  even  these  negligible  figures  exaggerate 
the  effect  on  the  general  price  level,  ~  for  several 
reasons,  which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  truth  is,  most  explanations  of  the  general  rise  in 
prices  are  mere  grasi)ings  at  the  first  straw  in  sight 
that  seems  to  offer  any  explanation.     People  uncon- 
sciously pick  out  some  particular  cases  with  which  they 
happen  to  be  familiar  and  drag  them  before  the  public. 
A  middleman  or  a  trust  raises  prices,  a  firm  announces 
a  rise  because  of  the  demands  of  labor  unions,  a  crop 
failure  raises  the  price  of  a  cereal,  —  and  immediately 
some  one  hails  the  event  as  a  representative  cause  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.     The  newspapers,  with  impres- 
sive headlines,  feature  the  .stories  about  such  cases; 
and  the  more  unusual  and  M«representative  the  cases 
are,  the  more  glaringly  they  are  featured. 
Only  a  general  survey  is  of  any  real  value,  and  such 
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a  goneral  survey,  as  we  shall  see,  fails  to  confirm  many, 
if  any,  of  the  numerous  popular  impressions  which  have 
gone  abroad. 


5.  The  Argument  from  Probability 

All  those  who  have  offered  such  explanations  make 
one  fatal  mistake.  They  look  at  the  wrong  side  of  the 
market.  They  seek  the  causes  wholly  in  the  goods,  the 
prices  of  which  have  changed,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
gold  dollar,  in  terms  of  which  those  prices  are  expressed. 

Which  of  these  —  goods  in  general,  or  the  dollar  in 
particular  — is  the  more  likely  to  vary?  Is  it  credible 
that  commodities  should  rise  and  fall  so  concertedly 
without  some  simple  common  cause?  Is  it  not  more 
probable  that  the  dollar,  which,  as  such  a  common 
cause,  affects  all  the  commodities  it  buys,  should  fall  in 
value  than  that  hundreds  of  individual  changes  in  the 
values  of  other  commodities  should  all  happen  to  occur 
in  concert?  Are  not  the  coincidences  involved  a  little 
too  remarkable  ?  It  is  one  of  the  accepted  maxims  of 
logic  that  a  complicated  multiple  explanation  is  not 
to  be  presumed  if  a  simple  single  explanation  can  be 
assumed. 

More  chance  almost  never  plays  onesidedly.  If  we 
throw  nine  coins  in  the  «ir,  it  will  not  surprise  us  if  four 
or  five  of  them  come  up  heads,  but  it  will  surprise  us 
greatly  if  all  come  up  heads.  The  chance  of  .such  a 
coincidence  is  exactly  1  in  512.  The  chance  that 
eight  would  come  up  heads  is  less  than  1  in  50  (exactly 
10  in  512).  ^ 

Now,  of  the  nine  groups  of  commodities  included  in 
the  index  number  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
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Statistics,  only  one  proup  (houso-furnisliings)  fell  in 
priro  betwoen  ISlhi  and  11)13,  the  year  before  the 
war.  Assume  that  the  nine  ii;roups.  like  the  nine  coins, 
are  independent  of  one  another,  -  for  instance  that 
"clothes  and  dothinji,"  wlien  they  rise,  do  not  pre- 
vent "  druKs  and  cheniicuLs  "  from  fallinjj; ;  assume 
further  that,  for  any  one  group  among  the  nine,  the 
chances  of  rise  or  fall  are  even;  then  the  chances  that 
eijiht  out  of  the  nine  would  rise  coincidently  would  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  coins)  he  exactly  10  in  512. 

J'l  actual  fact  the  chances  are  less  ;  for  the  assump- 
tion that  a  rise  is  as  likely  as  ;i  fall  is  not  true  of  any 
ordinary  conunodity.  A  fall  is  really  what  we  would, 
in  most  cases,  exi)ect  because  of  improvements  in 
methods  ,)i  pnuluction.  Taking  this  fact  into  consid- 
eration the  chances  that  eight  groups  would  rise  coin- 
cidently are  therefore  less  than  10  in  512  —  doubtless 
less  than  1  in  100. 

Oi  the  243  commodities  recorded  under  the  nine 
groups  only  27  fell  in  price.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  not  all  of  the  243  commodities  are  independent. 
Many  commodities  like  bread  and  flour,  or  pig  iron 
and  iron  products,  move  necessarily  in  sympathy  with 
one  another  ;  but,  even  so,  we  may,  I  believe,  safely  put 
the  chance  of  such  an  accidental  rise  simultaneously 
in  210  commodities  out  of  243  at  less  than  one  in  a 
thousand. 

This  all  corresponds  with  common  sense.  We  sel- 
dom have  N.orld-feasts  or  world-famines.  If  the  corn 
crop  is  short  in  some  places,  it  is  usually  abundant 
in  other  places.  If  it  is  short  in  all  places,  the  crop 
of  wheat  or  barley  or  some  other  staple  food  is 
practically  certain  t,)  l)e  at  least  normal.     If  there  is 
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war  in  Japan,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  also  he  war 
in  India.  A  world-war  or  even  anything  as  near  to  a 
world-war  as  the  recent  conflict  is  a  most  —  the  most 
—  unprecedented  event  in  all  history. 

Our  conclusion  is  that,  so  far  as  the  argument  from 
probability  can  help  us,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  simulta- 
neous rises  and  falls  of  hundreds  of  commodities  hap- 
pen merely  by  coincidence.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  there  is  one  common  cause  or,  at  most,  a  very  few 
common  causes.  We  find  two  such  common  causes 
at  hand,  monetary  depreciation  and  (since  1914)  the 
war,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  has  affected  prices  chiefly 
through  monetary  depreciation  also.  If  these  are  not 
the  common  causes,  what  are  they? 

The  same  question  arose  concerning  the  general  fall 
of  prices  between  1873  and  1896.  Then  there  was  an- 
other explanation  besides  the  monetary  one  —  the  in- 
creased or  cheaper  production  through  invention.  But 
while  in  the  period  from  1873  to  1896  this  cause, 
cheaper  production,  worked  with  the  trend,  a  down- 
ward price  movement,  from  1896  to  1913  it  has 
worked  against  the  trend.  No  common  cause  for 
the  upward  trend  of  prices  between  1896  and  1913  — 
except  money  —  has  ever  been  suggested  or  seems 
likely  to  be. 


6.  The  Argument  from  Statistics 

So  much  for  the  mere  probabilities  of  the  case.  But 
we  have  several  other  lines  of  evidence.  First  there  is 
the  evidence  of  direct  statistics,  which  evidence  points 
to  the  same  conclusion.  These  statistics  show  that,  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  there  was  no  pro- 
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gressive  scarcity  of  goods  in  general  but  rather  an  in- 
creased abundance  and  that  this  increased  abundance 
probably  continued  in  the  United  States  even  during 
the  war. 

Professor  W.  I.  King,  in  his  Wealth  and  Income  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  shows  that  "  real  in- 
come "  (that  is,  income  in  terms  of  commodities  in- 
stead of  dollars)  has  risen  every  census  year  since  1850 
(excepting  only  1870,  following  the  Civil  War    when 
there  was  a  slight  diminution) ! '     The  volume  of  gen- 
eral trade  in  the  United  States  has  increased,  on  the 
average,    faster   than  population.     According   to   the 
statement  of  Nat.  C.  Murray  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  the  ten  leading  .-rops  in  the  United  States 
has  mcreased  during  the  laot  twenty  years."    Professor 
E.  W.  Kemmerer  '  and  the  present  writer  *  find  that  the 
volume  of  trade  has  increased  greatly  and  continu- 
ously during  that  time. 

This  was  true  even  during  the  war.  Professor 
Wosloy  Clair  Mitchell  has  made  a  study,  under  the 
TVar  Trade  Board,  on  the  production  of  raw  materials 
which  indicates  that  the  raw  materials  used  in  the 

•  King's  figures  (in  terms  of  the  average  purchasing  power  of 
he  dollar  ,n  the  years   ISiK)  IM))  for  the  sum-ssive  eensus  years 
from  18.50  to  1910  are  GO.  79.  82.  111.  l,;..,  2:«.  2.i2  (p   l"'" 

xZnt'n^S:""   "^'"•^^^'    ^-   '•    ^'■''=^-'"'^"*   «^'  ^-"'^-' 

'"Inflation."  American  Econnmir  l{,iku\  Vol  VIII  Vn  •> 
Juno,  1918.  ■  '  ~' 

'  'Will  the  Present  Upward  Trend  of  World  Prices  Continue'- 
Amencan  hconomic  /?ntf »-,  Sept.,  1912;  "Equation  of  Exchange" 
Amerira,i  hconomic  Rftnar,.Jum',  1919;  "The  New  Price  Kevolu- 
Mareh  iS""'""'  "^  ^'"'''  ''^"™''^*"°  ''"d  Education  Service. 
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United  States  in  1918  were  16^ ,'  more  than  in  1913  and 
2%  more  than  in  1917.  Tlie  physical  volume  of  trade 
in  1918  is  estimated  variously  by  my  own  fragmen- 
tary studios,  published  and  unpublished,  and  by  the 
studies  of  others  to  be  from  22%  to  41%  above  that  in 
1913  and  S^'h  ulmve  that  in  1917." 

President  Wilson,  in  his  address  to  Congress,  August 
8,  1919,  on  the  High  Cost  of  Living  gave  other  im- 
pressive examples  as  to  foods,  especially  eggs,  frozen 
fowls,  creamery  butter,  salt  beef,  and  canned  corn, 
showing  that  there  is  no  scarcity  to  account  for  high 
prices. 

Aside  from  this  argument  as  to  the  abundance  of 
goods  in  belligerent  countries,  there  is  the  additional 

'  The  mistake  has  sometimes  been  made  of  thinking  that  the 
stream  of  Roods  absorbed  by  the  war  should  he  deducted  from  the 
total  volume  of  trade  and  that  only  the  remainder,  used  for  civil 
consumption,  should  be  considered  for  comparison  with  pre-war 
times.  They  say  that  this  volume  of  goods  was  greatly  reduced 
and  so  naturally  bears  a  scarcity  price. 

But,  granted  that  the  scarcity  of  goods  for  civil  consumption 
enhanced  these  goods,  as  estimated  subjectively,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  it  tended  just  as  mu<-ii  to  enhance  money,  as 
estimated  subjectively.  There  is  no  need  tlierefore  of  any  change  in 
price. 

Thus,  suppose  that,  for  whatever  reason,  the  same  price  level 
were  kept  in  the  war  as  before  it.  but  that  the  people  were  suffering 
from  lack  of  food  and  clothing.  These  starving  people  might 
subjectively  esteem  bread  and  clothes  ten  times  as  highly  as  liefore, 
but,  if  they  did,  they  would  certiiitily  esteem  the  money  to  buy 
these  with  also  ten  times  as  higlily  as  before. 

Professor  J.  S.  Xicholson  in  his  Wnr  Finance  writvs:  "The  lato 
Robertson  Smith  used  to  say  tliat  in  the  Kast  great  famines  were 
oftt'D  accompanied  by  no  particular  rise  in  prices.  Tlie  people 
died  of  hunger,  but  their  demand  was  not  effective.  They  had  no 
more  money  than  usual." 

Prices  do  express  the  intensity  of  wants  for  goods,  but  only 
relatively  not  absolutely. 
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the  tr  ""^  ^'^^  ^"'''' '" ''"'"'''  ""^  "^''"^^^'^  '^^^'^^^  ''y 

Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Statistician  of  the  National  C:tv 
iiank,  says:  ■' 

Hon" ^7  "',"'•. ^'T  ''■^'""''''^'  ^"'  ^■'''^''  *'>«  «•'»'•  made  no  special 
U.n  and  and  which  was  ..nnluccd  „„  the  side  „f  the  «l..l.  ojS  o 
that  .„  wh,ch  the  hostilities  wen-  occurring,  a.lvanml  fron  $3  TO 
per  pound  .n  the  country  of  production  in  fo,3  to  %AmZ^Z 
nj  19  .  and  over  «,-,.00  ..r  ,H.und  in  the  ch.sinR  nu.nti.s  oH  .e  w^ 
Manda  hen>p.  also  produced  on  the  opposite  side  of  tJ,e  rIo I.  a  .d 

frl%rsn   "'^r"-''"*'  "'^•""•'•*'  '"  *•"'  ^"""♦'•y  -f  I-Hlucti  „ 

on    CK..T\    y    V'  *"  *'''  '"^  *""  "'   ^«»«-     Goat-skins 
from  Chn>a,   India,  Mexico  and  South  America  advanced  from 

>f  tgoat-sluns  were  m  no  sense  a  s,x.cial  rec,uirome„t  of  the  war 
S>  1  grass  produced  u.  Yucatan  advance,!  from  .?,oo  jx-r  ton  i.    9,4 
at  the  place  of  production  t..  nearly  .?4()0  .kt  ton  in  191 S  nn  l  p 
fan  cotton,  a  high-priced  product  and  thur„o        i  f  fr  wlrp  r^^^^^^ 

;ro:;:.et- r""^'  ^"''  ""^'"'"^'^  -'  ''-  --^^^«  »^  *•"-  countr^ol 

S  u  lf"frirZ\  "^''"  "•^'"•""  '"  ^"^  ^li-ond^iines  o 
.outl.  Africa  the  Mexican  peon  m  the  sisal  field  of  Yucatan  the 
Chinese  coolie  m  the  tin  mines  of  Malaya,  or  the  goat-h^rd  on  the 
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pliiins  of  China,  India,  Mexico  or  South  America  has  douhlod  in 
price  during  the  war  {KJriod?"  ' 

Lord  D'Abernon  ft)un(l  that  in  EnRlantl  those  ob- 
jects of  hixury  "  which  would  seem  to  be  influenced  not 
at  all  or  only  very  remotely  and  to  a  very  small  degree 
by  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials,"  such  as  old 
books,  prints  and  coins,  had,  nevertheless,  advanced, 
roughly  speaking,  fifty  per  cent  during  the  war. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  rise  in  prices  dur- 
ing the  war,  even  in  Russia  where  scarcity  of  goods 
played  a  part,  was,  nevertheless,  chiefly  due  to  paper 
money  depreciation  ;  while  in  the  United  States,  prices 
rose  before  America  entered  the  war,  not  because  of  any 
general  scarcity  here,  but  l)ecause  of  gold  depreciation 
brought  about  by  huge  imports  of  gold  (a  billion  dollars) 
from  Europe,  in  other  words,  gold  "  inflation."  .\ftcr 
we  entered  the  war  there  has  been  added  credit  inflation. 


7.  Price  Movements  Vary  with  Monetary  Systems 

Thus  far  our  argument  has  been  one  of  elimination. 
We  have  excluded  the  probability  of  the  conunodity 
explanation  for  rising  prices  (except,  to  some  extent,  in 
war-time)  and  find  ourselves  almost  forced  to  a  mone- 
tary explanation. 

But  we  have  still  more  positive  evidence  of  the  great 
and  constant  influence  of  money  and  money  substi- 
tutes on  prices. 

We  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  countries  having  like 
monetary  standards  have  like  price  movements.     Thus 

'  "Prif'es,  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow,"  address  delivered 
before  the  Editorial  (  onferenee  of  the  New  York  Busiuesa  Pub- 
lishers Association,  April  11,  I'JIO. 
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—  to  consider  Kohl-standanl  countries  —  thom  ; 
markable  family  rese„a.lanco  betwrthe  "Lin  fL" 
ure3  tracinK  the  index  numbers  of  the  uS  S*!^^' 
and  EnKland.  As  long  as  the  tJnn!^^ 
on  «r  near  a  conunon  gold  bai"  ^  i  T  ""'■'' 
period  except  when  one  ,  r  the    U^e    ,        •'"  '" 

^u.is(becauseofth;^:t-c;r^rc;in 
w:^st^^^:;t:l^r-''^'^'--v-nt;::::: 


•^      ■«      I      !^ 
Fig.  5.     Price  Movements  in  Five  Gold-Standard  Countries 

numbers.  "  nittiiods  of  calculating  (ho  fivo  i,,,!,.. 

For  most  olhcr  Kol.l-stanclarci  co„„trio.s  thr  ivailahl,. 

mi.lant}  anioi.K  the  pnce  niovwnents  „f  these  coun 

nos.  nanidy.  ,he   United  State.,  Cam^da    Enlnd 

I;ra..<e,  (Mrmany,  Austria,  Italy,  .Swilzerirnd    R,        ' 

r^d  tdi:*' '""^""^ ■^"»'™''''' ^^-^  2eaia,.d,  Japa^^ 
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The  chief  of  these  sfailstics  are  given  in  Figure  5. 
It  i«  Hurprising  how  Httlc  any  one  g< »ld-stamhird  coun- 
try departs  from  the  average  of  all.' 
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Fig.  6.  Price  Movements  in  the  United  States  under  the  ''  'rreen- 
back  "  Standard  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Gold 
Standard 

.\fTordinK  an  instance  of  difFpring  priro  movonient.s  undor  dilTiTinK  mone- 
tary standards. 


.Vgain,  countries  which  have  the  silver  .-standard  in 
common  also  have  price  movements  in  unison  as,  for 
instance,  India  and  China  from  1873  to  1893. 

We  find,  in  the  second  place,  that  countries  of  unlike 
monetary  standards  have  unlike  price  movements. 
Thus  we  find  a  great  contra.st  between  tlie  gold  and 
.«5ilver  countries  as  soon  as  j^old  and  silver  themselves 
separated.     Speaking  roughly.  \\t>  may  say  that,  be- 

'  A  still  (jreater  agn'oment  would  be  found  if  the  st'itisties  in  the 
different  countries  wt  re  constructed  by  tlie  -ame  n.  ttiods.  I'ro- 
ft'ssor  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell  lias  shown  this  by  reeoristrucling  tlie 
statistics,  iu  this  way,  in  certum  soloctetl  cases. 
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turn,  is:;?  uhrn  p,|.|  an.l  hIv.t  hmk.  apaH.  a,ul 
ISMk  ilw  pn.v  Icvrl  i„  >:o|(l  muntiirs  f,.||  2.V ;,  and 
lit  j^ilvfr  count  lies  rose  .{()' ,,. 

Anai.i  ruuntrics  wid.  cxrepti,,,,..,!  ,„o,„.tary  sfand- 
.•'!'ls  show  (-xccjxional  pri,.,.  i,u.vnn,.,its.  WIkmi 
duiinK  a  jup.-r  inoncy  r.-.^inio  su.-l,  as  (luring  (l„.  Civil 
^^arI^  flu.  Init,.,!  States  or  tl...  Xapoironir  wars  i,, 
1. upland,  iIh  nirv..  trarinji  an  index  nnn.l.er  in  (mns 
«'f  P.-U-.T  IS  ron.par.'d  with  that  in  terms  of  ^old  the 
onner  looks  lik,'  a  ^Mvat  hlistc-r  upon  the  latter 
]■  inure  t;  illustrates  this  fact. 

So  also  when  a  eountry  shifts  ov.t  from  a  Rold  to  a 
Silver  stan.lard  and  fro.n  a  silver  to  :.  .„ld  standanl.  as 
<li'l  India.  Its  price  movements  shift  likewis,..  Fi.ruro 
/  illustrates  this. 

In  the  third  j.lace.  not  only  do  the  priee  |,.vels  of 
var.,.us  countries  having  dilT.-n'nt  mon,.tary  stan.lanls 
dUTer  from  one  another,  hut  the  degrees  of  differonce  cor- 
respond to  tho  ihyree.  of  difTerence  in  their  standards 
that  IS.  the  variations  in  prices  of  ^oods  correspond 
with  tho  var.ati.Mis  in  the  values  of  the  two  metals  as 
measured  e;u'h  in  terms  of  the  other. 

For  instance,  the  diverpence  between  prices  of  goods 
in  gold  c<.untries  and  in  .silver  .•ountries  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  divergence  between  the  prices  of  gold 
and  silver.  Thus,  between  1873  and  IHm  the  price 
of  silver  in  London  fell  4(r;.  while  the  price  level  of 
commodities  in  gol.l  countries  relatively  to  prices  in 
silver  countries  fell  about  4()'7,. 

Similarly,  prices  in  the  United  States  in  the  green- 
»'ack  days  of  the  'GOs  and  7()s.  as  compared  with 
prices  in  gold  countries,  such  as  England  and  Ger- 
many, shitted,  in  a  general  way.  with  the  premium 
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(Chai-.  ir 

v"rfii"  ',T\°'  '^"'"'*-  """  '^">  «>e  New 
in  Figut  8       "'"^''  ™  '""''""•    Thi^  i»  shown 
For  the  period  of  the  recent  wpr  fK«    i  * 

-ag.  .Hat  it  is  in,po.*,;r  e™  rthrir^: 


uro  fi.     Thus.  „,„.,..  .IuH;  i    ^  li  1   .  I^'h.'."':  '"-''''  ""  ^^o  contrasts  „f  Fi.- 

ran  pnr,.s  in  uroonharks  als,,  r,,s    r  ,.i  hI  !''  """  '""'''•  ''"•■vo),  An.ori- 

(as  sh„«„  ,,y  ,h..  u,.,„.r    urve       1      '1"  -'T"^  ^'  '•'"«'-''  P",.os  i„  ^o  j 
ratm  fell,  tho  Imtor  rati,,  fell  all„.  '*■"'■  '^"""«  '''•^^-iHTs,  the  former 

lations  in  ficuros    hi  if   ,..^ 

;;^..-inL,,p^;^,::— --,-;;;-- 

ro^o.     As  ,1  result,  wo  fi„,|  thai  ll,„  „„!„  „f  ,,,,    " 

h:;::^^';;!^;"  ''™''^"'  -' "  -'-'"«•,;; 

rurroncN    ,n   those   nations  has   boon   inf]->in,i   Iw 
InU,.  Now  .oa,.,..,  L  ,.„.„  Statos^Lacl  :  ■         'I  ^ 
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Hollah  ,  England,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  Norway, 
Sweden.  Germany,  Austria,  Russia. 


8.  Price  Movements  Vary  with  the  Money  Supply 

The  ups  and  downs  of  prices  roufiliiy  correspond  with 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  money  supply.  Through- 
out all  history  this  has  been  so.  For  this  general 
broad  fact  the  evidence  is  sufficient  even  where  we 
lack  the  index  numbers  by  which  to  make  accurate 
measurements.  Whenever  there  have  been  ra])id 
outpourings  from  mines,  following  disccjveries  of  the 
precious  metals  used  for  money,  prices  have  risen 
with  corresjionding  rapidity.  This  was  observed  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  after  great  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals  had  been  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
New  World ;  and  again  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
after  the  Californian  and  Australian  gold  mining  of 
the  fifties;  and,  still  again,  in  the  same  century  after 
the  South  African,  Alaskan,  and  ("ripple  Creek  min- 
ing of  the  nineties.  Likewise  when  other  causes 
than  mining,  such  as  paper  money  issues,  produce 
violent  changes  in  the  (luantity  or  (luality  of  money, 
violent  changes  in  the  price  level  usually  follow. 

The  war  has  furnisiied  important  examples  of 
these  points.  In  the  United  States  tiie  curve  for  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the  curve  for 
the  index  number  of  j)rices  run  roughly  parallel,  the 
price-curve  seeming  to  follow  the  money-^urve  after 
a  lag  of  one  to  three  months.  It  was  in  .\ugust,  lOlo, 
that  th«^  quantity  of  money  in  the  United  States  began 
its  rapid  war-made  increase.  One  month  later,  prices 
began  to  shoot  upwanl.     In  February,  191G,  moiu-y 
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suddenly  stopped  increa.sinp,  and  about  two  months 
later  prices  stopped  likewise.  Similar  strikinR  c.rre- 
spondeiices  have  continued  to  occur.  Fiirure  9  shows 
these. 

The  same  sort  of  correspon.lence  (with  a  probable 
three  months'  la^O  has  been  found  by  Nicholson  ' 
tor  l.nsland  and  (by  inference,  at  least)  by  Cassell  2 
for  Russia. 

9-   Kinds  of  Inflation 

It  is  well  known  that  a  great  increase,  i.e.,  "infla- 
tion, of  paper  money  raises  i^rices.  Hut  tliere  arc  tw.. 
other  forms  of  inflation  which  do  so  also,  gdd  inflati(,n 
and  credit  inflation. 

W.  •  finance  is  the  prolific  source  of  inflation      The 
war  has  exemplified  this  in  all  three  forms.     Russia 
Hululged  m  the  simple  crass  inflation  of  paying  Oov- 
ornment  bills  by  printing  irredeemable  j)aper.     Before 
the  Holshevist  r(^gime  th(.  Russian  (JoxTrnment  print- 
ing presses  turned  out,  according  to  reports,  a  milli..n 
roubles  an  hour,  day  in    nd  day  out.  .or  over  a  year  ^it 
a  stretch.     Under   Bolshevism    the   output    has   been 
even  greater,  a  total  of  .-ighty  billion  dollars  in  mmiinal 
value  having  been  issued,  which  is  more  than  the  money 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.     It  is  reported 
a.so    on  apparently  good  authority,   that,  under  the 
Boshevist   rC.gime,    the    Russian    Bureau   of    Printing 
and   Kngraving  has  issued  counterfeit   Spani.sh  paper 
ni.mey  an<!  used  it  in  Sj)ain  for  Bolshevist  propaganda. 
The  Bolshevist  (lovernment,  in  this  case,  swindles 

'  •!.  Sliicl.:  Xicholson.   It'<(r  Fi?,anrr.  p.  TOO 

»<;„stav  Cass,!.  ••I'r,.s..„t  Situation  of  t  h,'-  Fon-ign  Ex-'hanffo  " 
Ennomu:  J,  urnat,  Man-I,  and  ScptenilKT,  I9ir,.  ^ 
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the  Spanish  people  and,  throuph  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, makes  them  pay  for  Bolshevist  propaganda! 
This  is  a  specially  interesting  case  and  illustrates  the 
close  similarity  between  counterfeiting  and  inflation, 
either  of  which  mulcts  the  public. 

Cermany  allowed  the  pcojile,  when  a  new  loan  was 
askecl,  to  deposit  the  bonds  of  the  previous  loans  at 
<'ertain  hanks  which  were  authorized  to  issue  paper 
money  to  the  tlcpositor  who  then  lent  this  paper  money 
to  the  ( lovernmejit.  In  the  United  States  also,  Liberty 
lionds  wer(>  to  some  extent  used  as  collateral  at  banks 
which,  m  turn,  deposited  them  with  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  received  their  notes. 

During  the  w;ir  the  neutral  countries  were  flooded 
with  gold.  This  gold  did  not  add  to  real  wealth. 
When,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  an  American  munition  maker,  food  produccT, 
or  other  seller  of  goods,  it  acted  simply  as  a  recjuisitioii 
for  goods  by  one"  .\merican  r»ii  another  American.  It 
was  merely  a  ycllinv  token,  like  a  brass  check,  redeem- 
able in  our  own  gooils.  .*^uch  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  <uch  tokens,  or  counters,  could  only  cause  them 
to  depreciate. 

\\ar  fuK'Hice  brought  us  still  another,  the  most  mod- 
ern, kind  of  inflation,  due  not  to  the?  increa.se  of  money 
pro[)(T  but  to  the  incn-ased  volume  of  bank  deposits 
subject  to  ciieck.  Hanks  sometimes  sub.scribed  to 
Liberty  Loans  simply  by  writing  deposits  on  their 
books  to  the  credit  of  the  (iovernment,  and  individuals 
often  lent  to  the  (lovermnent  by  borrowing  of  the 
banks,  the  >ums  so  borrowed  being  likewise  created 
by  the  banks  as  dejioHt^  on  their  books.  Deposits 
subject  to  check  hav(!  increased  greatly,  and  until  the 
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loans  which  gave  them  birth  are  paid  off,  these  deposits 
stay  in  circulation  like  money,  being  transferred  by 
check  from  the  original  bank  customer  to  the  Govern- 
ment (as  his  subscriptif)n  to  bonds) ;  then  from  the 
Covernment  to  munition  makers,  etc. ;  then  from  them 
to  steel  producers,  and  so  on,  indefinitely. 

Even  gold  inflation  became  transformed  into  credit 
inflation  because  the  gold  was  used  as  bank  reserves, 
the  basis  of  bank  deposits.  During  the  war  the  people 
of  all  gold-using  belligerents  were  jusked  to  turn  over 
their  gold  to  the  banks  to  become  bank  reserves. 
Thus  gold  was  ''  mined  out  of  the  people's  pockets  " 
and  intrustetl  to  the  banks  where  it  had  a  multiplied 
(>ffect  ;  for  every  dollar  of  reserve  can  support  several 
dollars  of  deposits. 

It  was  failure  of  individuals  to  save  the  funds  loaned 
to  the  (lovernment  which  chiefly  inflated  deposits; 
they  lent  by  borrowing.  A  Committee  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Economic  .Association  appointed  to  study  the 
problem  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  war- 
tune  rei)orted  :  "  The  public  should  understand  that 
lendmg  by  borrowing,  though  nmch  better  than  noth- 
ing, is  still  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment. l'>v  raising  prices,  such  a  procedure  tends 
to  shift  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  poor  who  pay  it  in 
a  higher  cost  of  living." 

In  England  it  was  found  fas  might  have  been  ex- 
pected^ that  the  introduction  of  "  continuous  bor- 
rowing,-' advocated  l)y  Mr.  Drummond  Eraser,'  which 
absorI)e(l  savings  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  made, 
and  before  they  had  a  chance  to  l)e  dissipated  in  per- 

'  S..,.  |'r,.f..ss„r  II.  S.  F.,xw.-ll.  I'm.,  rs  on  Current  luuan..,  Lon- 
don i.Miicinillan),  l!tl!t,  pp.  -Jtl-JJi. 
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sonal  gratification,   immediately  reduced  deposits  or 
credit  inflation. 

In  all  cases  where  the  amount  subscribed  is  not 
saved,  the  Government  creates  or  secures  purchas- 
ing power  without  creating  any  equivalent  goods  to 
purchase.  It  either  creates  the  purchasing  power 
out  of  whole  cloth,  as  in  Russia,  or  authorizes  banks 
to  create  it  out  of  whole  cloth,  as  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  United  States.  All  of 
these  methods  of  war  finance,  like  the  greenback  method 
in  the  Civil  War  and  the  Continental  paper  money 
method  of  the  Revolution,  may  be  defended  on  the  plea 
of  military  necessity,  but  they  are  inflation  none  the 
less,  even  when  gold  redemption  has  been  nominally  ' 
maintained,  and  they  therefore  tend  to  add  to  the  cost 
of  living.  As  Dr.  A.  C.  Miller  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  said,  "  Inflation  is  no  less  inflation  when 
gilded  with  gold." 

lo.   Extent  of  War  Inflation 

On  the  whole,  the  money  in  circulation  in  the  United 

States  rose  from  three  and  one  third  billions  in  1913  to 

five  and  a  half  billions  in   191S,  and  bank  deposits 

'nmi   thirteen   to   twenty-five   billions,   both   approxi- 

nately  corresponding  to  the  rise  in  prices. 

Taking  a  world-wide  view,  the  money  in  circula- 
tion in  the  world  outside  of  Russia  increased  during 
the  war  from  fifteen  billions  to  forty-flve  billions  and 
the  bunk  (lei)osits  in  fifteen  principal  countries  from 
twenty-seven  liiilions  to  seventy-five  billions.  That 
is,  both  money  and  deposits  have  trel)led  ;  and  prices, 
on  the  average,  have  })erhaps  trebled  also. 

'  S(  !•  Appendix  l\',  §  1. 
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The  increase  of  over  thirty  billions  in  the  money  of 
the  world  (outside  of  Russia)  is,  as  Austin  says,  "  more 
in  its  face  value,  than  all  the  gold  and  all  the  silver 
turned  out  by  all  the  mines  of  all  the  world  in  427 
years  since  the  discovery  of  America." 

It  is  a  conunon  impression  that  wars  always  rai.se 
prices.  But  a  study  of  inde.x  numbers  in  the  bellig- 
erent countries,  during  the  Nai)<)l(!onic  wars.  War 
of  1812,  Mexican,  Crimoan,  Civil,  Franco-]»russian, 
Spanish-American,  Boer,  Kusso-.Iapanese  wars  and 
the  World  War  indicates  that  war  seldom  raises  j)rices 
except  when,  and  to  the  extent  that,  the  costliness 
of  the  war  forces  recourse  to  inflation  as  a  fiscal  ex- 
pedient of  fiovernmeiits  or  their  peojjje. 

The  conclusitm  toward  which  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments (and  others  which  might  be  added)  lead  is  that, 
in  the  i)ast,  the  chief  disturber  of  the  i)eace,  so  far 
as  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  concerned,  has 
invariably,  or  at  any  rate  almost  invariably,  been 
money  itself,  not  the  goods  which  money  purchases. 

II.   Money  Illusions 

The  attraction  which  inflation  policies  have  for  so 
many  people  grows,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  what  may 
be  calhul  the  money  illusions. 

The  general  |)u!)li('  finds  it  liard  to  admit  that  there 
can  be  too  much  money.  Moticy,  however  al)undant, 
always  seems  scarce.'     Each  individual  wants  all  the 

'  Cf.  niillock's  Mitii'lnrij  Ilr^torii  rf  '/i-  ('tif,,!  Slnli-.  X.  Y 
(Macniillan).  1<KX),  p.  i^S ;  sci-  also  Irvini;  Kish.T.  "The  Scarcity' 
of  dold,"  fiillDii  and  Finuiirc,  New  York  City,  K.  iiru;ir>  1."),  l".tl;{. 
The  rtM'cnt  attempts  of  the  ;:olii-iniiiinu'  interests  in  Ktii'laiid  ami 
the  I'liited  Slatt'b  to  weure  a  (ioveriiiiieiit  sulisidy  iiti!i/.eii  this 
illu.sion. 
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money  he  can  jret  and  natumlly  reasons  that  a  country, 
hke  an  individual,  cannot  have  too  much.  If  the 
mwoniuK  were  sound,  it  would  justify  counterfeiting. 
Counterfeit inj;  does  enrich  the  counterfeiter  hut 
at  the  expense,  of  course,  of  others,  even  if  the  counter- 
f.Mt  is  never  detect(><l.  Inflation  iniKi.l  almost  he 
called  lejral  counterfeiting. 

After  a  rapiil  inflation  once  starts,  the  clamor  for 
more  money  often  ^rows  louder  and  louder,  just  as 
when  a  dipsomaniac  once  gets  under  the  influenc(>  of 
h(luor  he  calls  for  more  and  more  of  that  decei)tive 
agent. 

Of  all  the  illusions  which  cluster  ahout  money,  the 
one  which  most  interests  us  here  is  the  illusion  that 
money  is  always  fixed  in  value,  that  "  a  dollar  is  a 
dollar."  If  this  were  really  true,  flic  present  Ix.ok 
would  not  have  been  written.  That  so  many  i)eoi)le 
assume  it  to  be  true  is  the  reason  there  is  so  little  de- 
mand for  a  change.  For  why  try  to  stabilize  what 
IS  aln'ady  suj)p()sed  to  be  stable? 

Money  is  so  nmch  an  accepted  convenience  in  prac- 
tice that  it  has  become  a  gr(>at  stuml)ling  block  in 
theory.  Since  we  talk  always  in  terms  of  money  and 
live  in  a  money  atmo.sphere,  as  it  w(>re,  we  become  as 
unconscious  of  it  as  we  do  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

To  shake  ourselves  free  of  these  illusions  it  would 
help  greatly  if.  for  the  phra.se  "  a  general  rise  in  prices  " 
we  should  substitute  the  phra.se,  "a  fall  in  the  pu'r- 
eliasiiig  power  of  the  dollar."  Our  attention  would 
then  be  focused  on  the  mon(>y,  which  is  the  ciiief  con- 
troller and  disturber  (if  prices. 

Kven  many  well  infon.ied  people  bolster  ui)  the 
illusion  that  the  dollar  is  a  stable  standard  of  value 
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\>y  reference  to  the  fact  thnt  "  the  price  of  gold  " 
never  chanRes.  Only  recently  a  former  (lovernment 
officiir  asHertetl  that  thn  \alu''  of  Rold  is  evidently 
constant  because  its  price  is  'xed! 

I  once  asked  a  dentist  it  the  "  hinh  cost  of  living  " 
had  ufTected  the  price  of  his  nmterials. 
"  Yes,  of  course."   he  repli(>(l. 

"Of  the  gold  you  buy  for  lillings?  "  I  ventured 
jokingly,  exiiecting  him  to  know  that  this  could  not  be. 

To  my  surprise,  he  answered,  "  I  supjjose  so,"  and 
sent  his  assistant  to  h)()k  the  matter  up. 

She  returned  i»resently  and  sol(>mnly  itiformed  us 
that  the  price  he  was  paying  for  his  gold  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  it  always  had  been. 

"  Isn't  that  surprising !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  gold  must 
be  a  very  stable  conunodity." 

"It's  just  as  surprising,"  I  replied,  "as  that  the 
price  of  a  (juart  of  juilk  is  always  two  pints  of  milk." 
I  don't  see  the  poitit." 
"  Well,  what  is  a  dollar".'  "  I  a.>ked. 
"  I  don't  know,  —  what  is  it '.'  " 
That  (piestion  is  vital.     The  almost  universal  igno- 
rance of  the  answer  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  almost 
universal  misunderstanding  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  dollar's  worth  ! 

A  dollar  is  dehned  by  statute  as  2').S  grains  of  "  stand- 
ard "  gold  (that  is,  of  gold  of  which  900  parts  out  of 
1000  are  pure  gold).  Conseciuently  the  actual  pure  gold 
in  a  dollar  is  ."o  of  2o.S  grains  or  23.22  grains.  Since 
an  ounce  is  4S0  grains,  the  number  of  dollars  in  an 

4S0 
ounce  of  pure  gold  is  -^^  or  20,V^  dollars.     In  other 

words,   any   lump   of   gold    containing    one    hundred 
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ouncrs,  taken  by  n  roM  minor  to  the  Mint,  can  bo 
cut  up  and  oinod  into  2()(i7  Hollar^  an.l  hando^l  back 
to  hiin.     Thus,  fixinn  tho  purr  Rold  i„  th,-  .lollar  at 
1..<.22  grains  norcssarily  tixcs  tho  price  of  pure  K«>id 
at  ;<2().ti7  .•m  ounro.     Naturally,  thou,  tho  minor  Rots 
?-().(>/  an  ounce  and  this  -  prico  •  can  never  vary  s„ 
louK  as  the  v^ciKht  of  the  dolhir  docs  not  vary      In 
short  we  may  say.   omitting  fractions,   that  Rold   is 
always  worth  twenty  ch.lhirs  an  ..unce  sin.ply  because 
ft  (ioUar  /.v  a  twentietJi  of  an  ounce  of  nold,  just  as  a 
quart  (.f  nulk  is  always  worth  two  pints  of  milk  because 
a  lunt  IS  half  a  <,uart.     Clold    is   thus  stable  merely 
in  tonus  of  itself. 

Hut     of   course,    the   fixity   of   the   dollar's   weight 
(and  therefore  of  the  price  <.f  gold  in  terms  of  fr„ld 
Itself)   doos  not   fix  its  value  in  exchange  for  other 
conunodities.     It  doe^   not  exen.pt  gold  from  the  ef- 
fects of  supply  and  .lemand.     Tho  value  ..f  the  dollar 
in  the  sense  of  its  ^^enoral  purchasing  power,  is  Jt 
stable  but  fluctuates  with  supjjly  and  demand  as  does 
the  value  in  exchange,  or  purchasing  power,  of  anx-- 
thing  else.     There  is  only  this  difference  :    since  a  de 
scemlmg  value  of  g„Id  cannot  lower  the  price  of  g„Kl 
It  must  raise  the  prices  of  other  things  in  terms  of  gold  • 
and  since  an  ascending  value  of  gold  cannot  raise  the 
price  of  gold,  it  h.wors  the  prices  of  other  things  in 
terms  of  gold.  ^ 

Thus  tho  supply  and  demand  of  gold  (and  of  its 
paper  and  credit  substitutes  which  also  affect  its  value) 
cannot  be  thwarted.  Since  wo  deny  to  such  supplv 
and  demand  the  normal  outlet  of  raising  or  lowering 
tlH'  price  of  gol.l,  they  take  their  revenge,  so  to  speak, 
by  lowering  or  raising  the  prices  of  other  things. 
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If,  instead  of  gold,  wo  wore  to  make  milk  the  sturul- 
anl,  or  opps,  —  that  is,  if  we  used  these  to  purchase 
all  other  things,  —  they  W(»uhl  accjuire  the  same  fixity 
of  price  —  tfiat  is,  price  in  terms  of  milk  or  eggs ;  and 
we  wouKI  then  fall  victims  to  the  same  illusion  of  in- 
herent fixity.     If  a  dollar,  instead  of  being  23.22  grains 
of  gold,  were,  let  us  .say,  a  dozen  eggs,  obviously  the 
price  of  eggs  would  always  be  a  dollar  a  dozen  simply 
because  a  dollar  /.s  a  dozen  eggs.     If  the  hens  did  not 
lay,  the  price  t.f  eggs  would  not  ri.se  (or  vary  at  all) 
but,  instead,  the  prices  of  other  commodities  in  terms 
of  eggs  would  fall ;  while,  if  eggs  were  a  drug  on  the 
market,   their  price  would   not   fall   (or  vary  at  all) 
but  the  prices  of  other  commodities,  in  terms  of  eggs, 
wouM   ri.se  -^  and    the   mystified    jjublic  would    then 
be  in(iuiring  gravely  "  why  this  high  cost  of  living?  " 
The  world's  prices  would  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  hens 
just   as   now   they  are  at    the    mercy   of   mines,   as 
well  as  of  banks  and  of  governmental   and   private 
financiering. 

In  colonial  days,  in  ^'irginia,  tobacco  was  money. 
In  those  days  a  high  i)rice  of  wheat  might  have  been 
attributed  to  scarcity  of  wheat  when  really  due  to 
abundance  of  tobacco,  jusf  as  to-day  we  attribui"  the 
high  prices  of  most  things  to  a  supposed  scarcity  of 
these  things  when  it  is  really  due  to  abundance  of 
money. 

12.  The  Instability  of  the  Gold  Standard  as  Compared 
with  an  Egg  Standard  and  Others 

In  order  to  see  what  the  purchasing  power  of  a  tlollar 
is  from  time  to  time  we  need  merely  to  invert  the 
index   number   showing    llio  general   level   of   prices; 
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for  if  tills  level  doubles,  the  purchasing  |  ower  of  the 
dollar  is  halved,  and  vice  versa. 

Figure    10   shows   both.     The  upper   curve   shows 
the  variations  in  the  price  level  and  the  lower  curve 


Fig_io.  The  Level  of  Prices  of  Commodities  in  Terms  of  Gold 
(Upper  Curve)  Contrasted  virith  Its  Reciprocal,  the  Purchasing 
Power  of  the  Dollar  in  Terms  of  Commodities  (Lower  Curve)  and 
with  the  Price  of  Gold  (Middle  Horizontal  Line) 

Since  niuny  commodities  constitute  a  l>etter  standard  of  value  than  one 
commodity,  the  apparent  fall  and  rise  of  commodities  (upper  cu-ve)  reX 
means  a  r.se  .and  fall  in  «old  (lower  curve),  while  the  mere  ci^nltan.T  o^ 
the  price  of  MA  m  terms  of  itself  is  shown  by  the  middle  (horizontal)  line 
diaKrairVig' u!'      '  '"'P"--*""*  "°*^  «"d,  with  others,  is  shown  in  the  next 

shows  the  opposite  variations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  That  is,  the  upper  curve  shows  the 
changes  of  commodities  expressed  in  terms  of  gold 
dollars  and  the  lower  curve  shows  the  clianges  in  the 
gold  dollar  expressed  in  terms  of  commodities ;  while 
the  middle  and  horizontal  line  shows  the  constancy 
of  the  price  of  gold  in  terms  of  gold. 

As  the  lower  curve  in  Figure  10  shows,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  over  other  things  in  general 
has  fluctuated  widely.     If  the  war  period  were  added 
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the  fluctuations  would  be  even  more  violent  (as  may 
be  seen  from  Figure  3). 

If  we  compare  this  lower  curve  of  Figure  10  with 
similar  curves  calculated  for  other  commodities,  we 
may  see  whether  gold  is  really  any  better  standard 
than  any  one  of  these  other  commodities. 

Figure  11  gives  this  comparison.  In  it  I  have 
plotted  not  only  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  but 
also  the  purchasing  power  •  of  pig  iron,  pig  lead,  cotton, 
silver,  eggs,  wheat,  caqwts,  and  brick.  We  see  that, 
in  terms  of  general  purchasing  power,  gold  is  no  more 
stable  than  eggs  and  considerably  less  stable  than 
carpets ! 

It  will  also  be  of  interest  to  see  the  relative  sta- 
bility of  gold  and  the  other  articles  combined.  To 
paraphrase  an  old  adage  wo  may  say  that  "  in  union 
there  is  stability."  The  curve  representing  the  com- 
bined eight  articles,  pig  iron,  pig  lead,  copper,  silver, 
eggs,  wheat,  carpets,  and  brick  (which  were  originally 
selected  at  random,  i.e.  as  representative  articles  and 
without  thought  of  being  combined),  is  also  shown  in 
Figure  11. 

13.   Seeing  Ourselves  as  Others  See  Us 

It  will  help  emancipate  us  from  the  money  illusions 
if  we  look  at  a  foreign  country  instead  of  at  our  own. 
When,  between  1871  and  189G,  the  price  of  silver  in 
London  went  down,  we  readily  ascribed  the  resultant 
rise  of  prices  in  Intlia  —  a  silver-standard  country  — 
to    the    "  depreciation    of    silver."     But    the    Indian 

'  The  figures  for  these  curves  were  easily  found  by  di\iding  the 
itidi'x  number  for  any  fommodity.  pig  iron,  for  instance,  by  the  index 
number  for  eomniodities  in  general. 
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Fig.  II.     The    Relative    Stability    of    Certain    Commodities  Each 
Measured  in  Terms  of  Commodities  in  General 

The  dirve  for  cold  is  the  same  as  the  lower  curve  of  FiR.  10.  It  shows  the 
rise  (ind  fall  of  a  unit  of  gold  as  measured  by  its  purchasing  power  over  com- 
modities in  peneral.  The  cun-e  for  silver  shows  likewise  the  changes  in 
the  purchasinff  power  of  a  unit  of  silver.  The  other  curves  show  the  pur- 
ch:xjmK  power  of  pi«  iron,  pi-  lead,  copper,  e^Ks,  wh,  at,  Brussels  carpets 
and  hrick. 

It  nWII  be  observed  that  cold,  as  a  standard  of  Reneral  purcha  hk  power 
lias  been  more  stable  than  silver  hut  less  stable  than  ej-^'s  or  carpet,  which 
last  proves  t<.  be  the  most  stable  standard  of  purchasing  power  during  this 
period.  .\s  to  whetit,  its  power  to  purchase  commodities  has  fluctuated 
widely  but  has  shown  a  general  horizontal  trend. 
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merchant,  from  his  point  of  view,  saw  only  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  gold,  and  readily  ascribed  the  fall  of  Ameri- 
can prices  to  the  "  appreciation  of  gold." 

Sir  David  Barbour  '  tells  the  following  illuminating 
incident :  "  The  late  General  Keatings,  V.  C,  informed 
me  that  when  he  was  Commissioner  in  Assam  he  had 
an  interview  with  an  Indian  merchant  and  mentioned 
to  him  how  serious  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee 
was.  The  merchant  was  surprised  and  said  he  heard 
from  his  agents  in  Calcutta  every  week  and  none 
of  them  had  said  anything  about  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  rupee.  After  a  pause  he  added :  '  But  they 
mentioned  the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  and  perhaps 
that  may  be  what  you  are  thinking  of.'  " 

Both  the  Englishman  and  the  Hindu  assumed  hia 
own  money  fixed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Each  could 
see  the  aberration  of  the  other's  money  but  was  bhnd 
to  that  of  his  own.  The  Hindu  thought  gold  had 
gone  up  because  he  measured  gold  by  silver,  and  the 
Englishman  thought  silver  had  gone  down  because 
he  measured  silver  by  gold.  Each  was  nearer  right 
about  the  other's  country  than  about  his  own !  Yet 
neither  was  as  nearly  right  as  he  would  have  been 
if  he  had  gauged  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  alike 
in  terms  of  other  commodities.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  general  mass  of  commodities  is  stabler 
than  the  single  commodity,  silver,  or  the  single  com- 
modity, gold. 

This  illusion,  that  our  own  money  is  immovable 
while  everything  else  moves,  is  like  the  illusion  we 
often  experience  when  the  railway  train  in  which 
we  are  sitting  passes  another  train  standing  on  a  switch, 

>  Thr  Standard  of  Value,  London  (Macmillan),  1912,  p.  20,  n. 
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or  like  the  illusion  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  instead 
of  the  earth  revolving. 

Thus  we  liave  been  deceived  by  appearances  in 
commerce  just  as  we  have  l)oen  deceived  by  appear- 
ances in  astronomy.  The  earth  seems  to  be  fixed 
and  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies  soem  to  move.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  these  bodies  do  move;  yet 
most  of  the  motion  which  we  are  tempted  to  attribute 
to  them  is  not  theirs  but  the  earth's.  So  money  seems 
to  be  fixed  and  all  tlie  other  commodities  seem  to 
move.  And  it  is  true  that  these  commodities  do  move ; 
yet  most  of  the  motion  we  are  tempted  to  attribute 
to  them  is  not  of  them  but  of  money. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  overcome  the  apparent  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  in  regard  to  the  actual  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  In  fact,  the  first 
astronomers  did  not  doubt  this  popular  view  but  ac- 
cepted it  and  succeeded,  by  numerous  special  and  com- 
phcated  assumptions  (of  "  cycles  "  and  "epicycles  "), 
in  explaining  all  observed  movements,  even  those  of  the 
planets.  This  was  the  system  of  Ptolemy ;  and  one  of 
the  greatest  revolutions  in  human  thought  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  later  astronomical  system  of  Copernicus. 
This  revolution  of  thought  in  astronomy  was  based 
chiefly  on  the  presumption  that  a  simple  explanation 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  a  complicated  one. 

Sooner  or  later  a  similar  revolution  will  be  wrought 
in  popular  economics  and  we  shall  come  to  see  that 
the  course  of  prices  is  due  chiefly  to  the  movement  of 
money  and  not  to  coincident  movements  of  all  or  almost 
all  other  commodities  at  once.  We  now  think  only 
of  the  gold-value  of  goods ;  we  shall  then  think  also  of  the 
goods-value  of  gold. 
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14.  A  Visit  of  Santa  Claus 

Many  people,  after  being  forced  to  admit  that  an 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  monoy  does,  in  some  way, 
raise  or  lower  the  prices  of  other  things,  stili  remain 
somewhat  mystified  because  they  cannot  trace  the 
intermediate  process  by  which  money  operates  on 
the  price  of  a  given  article.  "  How,"  they  ask,  "  does 
the  import  of  gold  (or  the  issue  of  paper  money  or  the 
creation  of  bank  deposits)  really  affect  the  price  my 
grocer  charges  me  for  butter?  He  has  probably 
never  even  heard  of  this  new  gold  (or  paper  or  bank 
credit),  much  less  seen  it." 

The  answer  is  that  more  money  in  tills  and  pockets 
means  more  lavish  spending,  i.e.  a  greater  demand  for 
goods,  without  any  greater  supply. 

To  make  the  picture  vivid,  let  us  imagine  a  finan- 
cial Santa  Claus.  Let  us  suppose  that,  before  his 
visit,  the  average  per  capita  amount  of  money  in 
actual  "  circulation  "  in  the  United  States,  that  is, 
all  money  except  that  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
is  about  $40.  On  Christmas  Day  Santa  Claus  doubles 
this  amount.  Each  individual  person,  firm,  and  bank 
suddenly  has  on  hand  twice  as  much  as  before. 

Now,  while  the  amount  carried  by  any  one  individual 
necessarily  fluctuates  because  of  his  expenditures  and 
receipts,  in  a  large  group  of  people  the  average  amount 
carried  usually  fluctuates  but  little.  If,  then,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  total  circulation  is  suddenly  made  so 
large  as  to  put  forty  extra  dollars  per  capita  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  the  first  thought  of  most  people 
will  be  how  to  expend  this  extra  sum  instead  of  merely 
keeping  it  idle  in  their  pockets.     If  they  should  be 
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inclined  to  hoard  it  in  stockings  or  safes  or  bury  it 
in  the  earth  or  drop  it  into  the  sea,  it  would  have  no 
tendency  to  raise  prices.  Instead,  however,  they 
will  seek  to  make  some  use  of  it  either  by  expending 
it  for  goods  or  by  depositing  it  in  banks.  In  one  or 
both  of  these  two  ways  the  surprised  recipient  of  Santa 
Claus'  bounty  will,  in  most  cases,  have  disposed  of 
his  surplus  a  few  days  after  the  supposed  visit  of  Santa 
Claus.  Let  us  assume  that  half  is  disposed  of  by  ex- 
pending and  half  by  depositing. 

The  part  expended  will  evidently  tend  to  raise 
prices ;  for  the  sudden  expenditure  of  S20  per  capita 
will  mean  a  spectacular  rush  upon  the  shops.  Suppose, 
as  is  probably  about  the  truth,  that  the  average  in- 
dividual expended  or  turned  over  his  per  capita  S40 
in  about  two  weeks.  This  is  about  three  dollars  a 
day,  or  8300,000,000  a  day  for  the  entire  country. 
If  within  five  days  from  his  Christmas  present  the 
average  person  should  expend  half  of  the  additional 
S40,  i.e.  $20,  the  result  would  be  S4  additional  per 
day  per  capita,  or  8400,000,000  per  day  for  the  nation, 
or  more  than  the  entire  original  daily  expenditure 
of  money.  Such  a  sudden  briskness  in  trade  would 
astonish  the  shopkeepers  and  lead  them  promptly 
to  raise  their  prices;  otherwise,  in  many  cases,  their 
stocks  of  goods  would  be  entirely  depleted  in  a  few 
days. 

At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  that  it  would,  accord- 
ing to  this  supposition,  only  require  five  dayt  f'  r  every 
one  to  get  rid  of  his  extra  money,  so  that  t^  rlurry  in 
prices  would  be  only  temporary.  Such  r^  ;oning  is, 
however,  fallacious,  for  the  only  way  in  which  the 
individual  can  get  rid  of  liis  money  is  by  handing  it 
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over  to  somobody  olso.     Societij  as  a  whole  is  not  rid 
of  it.     If  the  shopkcopors,  who,  under  our  Santa  C'laus 
hypothesis,  have  already  had  their  till-tnouey  multi- 
plied by  two,  receive,  in  addition,   the  surplus  cash 
of  their  customers,  they  will  be  doubly  embarrassed 
with  a  surplus  fund  on  hand  and  will,^  in  turn,  seek 
to  make  some  use  of  it,  either  by  investing  it  in  goods 
for  their  business  or  by  depositing  it  in  banks.     That 
is,  the  expending  by  each  person  of  liis  surplus  merely 
results  in  pushing  it  along  from  person   to  person. 
The  average  i)erson  still  has  more  money  to  buy  with  ; 
but  nobody  has  more  goods  to  sell.     The  effect  on 
prices  will  be  upward,  and  this  effect  will  go  on  until 
prices  have  reached  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  stop 
the  process. 

Nor  can  this  conclusion  be  avoided  by  supposing 
that   most   of   the  money  is  not   expended,  but  de- 
posited in  banks.     The  bankers  whose  deposits  are 
thus  suddenly  swollen  will  now  be  the  ones  with  the 
surplus.     Bankers  do  not  wish  to  have  idle  reserves, 
and  they  will  make  the  increase  in  the  reserves  the 
basis  for  an  increase  of  business.     Moreover,   those 
who  deposited  the  surplus  money  will  draw  checks 
against  it  in  the  effort  to  expend  it  rather  than  keep 
it  idle,   and   these  checks  will  likewise  raise  prices. 
And,  as  the  prices  rise,  the  banks'  customers  vdll  have 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  by  enlarging  the  scale  of 
their  operations,  loans,  and  deposits.     For  instance, 
a  merchant,  in  order  to  buy  a  certain  stock  in  trade 
with  money  borrowed  at  the  bank,  will  have  to  borrow 
more  because  the  prices  of  the  commodities  he  needs 
have  gone  up. 

In  the  end,  the  doubling  of  society's  money  will  mean 
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an  increase  (1)  of  the  money  in  actual  circulation, 
(2)  of  the  money  in  banks,  (3)  of  the  loans  and  de- 
posits based  on  this  money,  and  (4)  of  prices.  .Ap- 
proximately all  these  will  be  doubled.  For,  as  long 
as  prices  fail  to  double,  the  surpluses  and  the  tendency 
to  spend  them  will  continue  to  exist.  Individuals, 
tradesmen,  and  bankers  will  all  be  trying  to  make 
use  of  their  surplus,  and  their  efforts  to  do  so  must 
tend  to  raise  prices.  Only  when  prices  have  reached 
about  double  their  ori^;inal  level  will  the  large  stock 
of  ready  money  cease  to  be  regarded  by  its  possessors 
as  a  surj)lus.  At  that  time,  since  S80  will  buy  only 
what  $40  bought  before,  the  additional  $40  will  no 
longer  seem  superfluous.  People  will  find  their  wages 
or  incomes  doubled  likewise.  Thus,  if  formerly  the 
average  individual  was  accustomed  to  expend  $1000 
a  year  and  to  carry  an  average  balance  of  $40,  he 
will  now  expend  $2000  and  carry  an  average  balance 
of  S80,  the  $80  being  exactly  the  same  relatively  to 
$2000  as  the  former  $40  was  relatively  to  $1000. 

Needless  to  say,  the  imaginary  case  just  described 
is  highly  theoretical.  Many  qualifications  need  to 
be  made  in  practice,  especially  those  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  debts.  As  will  be  emphasized  in  the  next 
chapter,  debts  arc  fixed  in  terms  of  dollars  and,  un- 
like prices,  could  not  change.  The  supposed  prank 
of  Santa  Clans  would  therefore  upset  debts  as  well 
as  disturb  somewhat  the  exactly  proportional  changes 
just  supposed.  The  essential  fact  that  an  increase  of 
money  tends  to  increase  prices  would,  however,  remain 
unaltered. 

The  imaginary  example  we  have  given  represents 
roughly  what  happens  when  new  gold  is  discovered. 
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The  mine  owners  convert  their  product  into  money, 
getting    coin    or    "  ycUowbacks "    (Rokl    certificates) 
from  the  mint.     They  then  find  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  money  far  heyontl  wiiat  is  needed  for  pocket 
money.     Suppose   one  of   these   men   gets   from   the 
mint  a  thousand  gold  dolhirs  while,  for  pocket  money, 
SoO  is  sufficient;  he  is  almost  sure  to  get  speedily 
rid  of  ot  least  $950  by  spending  it  for  enjoyahles, 
mvesting  it  in  durables,  or  depositing  it  in  the  })ank.' 
In  any  case  he  and  the  hundreds  of  others  in  the  same 
situation  tend  to  raise  prices  in  the  community  where 
they  are  expending  their  money,  or  where  they  and 
others  draw  checks  on  the  banks  in  which  it  is  de- 
posited. 

It  was  thus  that  prices  rose  in  the  mining  camps 
of  California  a  half  dozen  decades  ago  and  in  Colorado 
and    the   Klondike   one   or   two   decades   ago.     This 
local  rise  of  prices  soon  conununicated  itself  to  other 
places ;  for  the  price  level  in  one  locality  cannot  greatly 
exceed  that  in  a  neighboring  locality  without  causing  an 
export  of  money  from  the  former  to  the  latter  as  a 
cheaper  market  to  buy  in.     Thus,  new  money  gradually 
finds  its  way  into  circulation  throughout  the  world, 
raising  prices  as  it  flows  from  place  to  place,  the  process 
consisting,  in  all  cases,  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
somebody  to  m",ke  use  of  an  otherwise  idle  surplus,  — 
a  surplus  which  cannot  be  dissipated  by  transferring 
it  from  hand  to  hand,  but  only  by  a  rise  of  prices. 

15.   Tracing  the  Invisible  Source  of  the  Tide 
This  operation,  by  which  an  increase  of  money  causes 
a  rising  tide  of  prices,  is  so  subtle  and  pervasive  that  it 
seems  to  come  from  nowhere  in  particular  and  eveiy- 
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where  in  Roneral.  The  price  of  butter  at  the  corner 
grocery  is  liftetl  on  this  tide  without  our  l)einn  al)lo 
to  observe  the  connection  of  the  rise  witli  infhition, 
just  as  a  fishennan's  boat  is  lifted  by  the  tides  of  the  sea 
without  his  Ix-ing  abU»  to  connect  the  rise  witii  the  action 
of  tlie  moon. 

To  answer  cateRorically,  therefore,  thecjuestion,  How 
does  inflation  raise  the  price  of  butter  at  the  corner  gro- 
cer's, wc  may  say:  (1)  tly  because  his  customers 
have  more  money  to  spe.  .  id  (2)  chiefly  because  the 
prices  he  pay.s  to  the  wholesaler  have  been  raised ;  and 
the  wholesaler's  prices  have  been  raised  for  the  same 
two  reasons,  i.e.  (1)  partly  because  his  customers  have 
more  money  (and  purchasing  power  generally)  to  spend, 
and  (2)  chiefly  because  the  prices  fie  has  to  pay  have 
been  raised ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  In  this  explana- 
tion at  each  stage  the  chief  factor  is  the  second  —  the 
rise  of  some  other  prices.  But  as  we  proceed  to  trace  it 
back  through  other  stages  this  second,  apparently  chief, 
factor  is,  at  each  stage,  resolved  partly  into  the  first  — 
the  abundance  of  money.  What  is  not  thus  resolved  at 
the  early  stages  of  this  tracing  back  becomes  so  in  the 
end.  When,  therefore,  all  stages  are  considered,  the 
second  factor  melts  away,  and  the  first  factor  which  at 
any  one  stage  was  the  lesser  turns  ov '  to  be  "  the  whole 
thing." 

In  the  literature  on  the  high  cost  of  living  we  some- 
times find  partial  glimpses  of  the  series  of  readjustments 
above  described.  Some  newspapers  have  said  that 
higher  wages,  by  increasing  costs,  require  higher  prices 
of  the  goods  produced  and  that,  in  turn,  liigh  prices  in 
the  form  of  the  high  cost  of  living  require  high  wages, 
and  so  on  in  "  a  vicious  circle."     Others  have  called 
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the  raisiriK  f»f  prices  :i  frmnv  ..1  linK-ii-nmnd-n  rosy 
andovoryhody  f()ll(»\viiiK}iisiuMjrhh(»r.  A  hook,"  Koop- 
inj?  up  with  Lizzie,  "  hashccii  piittcriicd  oti  this  idcji. 
This  notion  thjit  in  the  pric«!-raising  process  prices  in- 
fluence each  other  in  endless  chains  or  circles  is  (juitc 
correct,  hut  the  notion  that  the  initial  step  is  arhitrary 
and  that  there  is  really  no  heginnin^  or  end  of  the  pro- 
cess is  incorrect.  Prices  do  not  lift  themselves  by  their 
own  bootstraps. 

In  short,  the  process  by  which  inflation  rai.scs  prices 
is  misunderstood  because,  at  any  stage,  it  is  almost  in- 
visible. The  only  bi^  reason  the  procer  can  give  for  rais- 
ing his  prices  is  that  the  wholesaler  has  raised  his.  The 
only  big  reason  any  expert  on  a  particular  price  can 
give  is  that  other  prices  have  risen,  liut  when  one  price 
thus  boosts  another  it  simply  transmits  the  boosting 
power  of  the  underlying  inflation. 

1 6.   Other  Causes  than  Money 

The  price  level  is  affected  not  ;simply  by  the  (juantity  ^ 
of  money  in  the  strict  sense  but  by  a  number  of  other 
factors.  The  price  level  ma>  rise  not  only  because  of 
an  increase  of  money  (whether  primary  money  like 
gold  or  secondary  money  like  paper),  but  also  because 
of  an  increase  of  deposit  currency,  "  money  I  have  in 
the  bank,  '  which  is  paid  out  in  checks,  or  because  of 
an  increase  in  the  rapidities  of  circulation  of  the  money 
or  deposits,  or  because  of  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of 

■  There  are  still  a  few  students  of  money  who  do  not  accept 
any  form  of  the  "quantity  theory"  of  money.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  proposal  of  this  book,  deseribed  in  Chapter  IV,  is 
not  bound  up  with  this  theory,  even  in  the  form  stated  in  my 
Purchasing  Power  of  Money.     See  below,  Appendix  II,  §  1,  D,  K. 
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trade.  And  back  of  these  causes  (gold  money,  paper 
currency,  deposit  currency,  their  respective  velocities, 
and  trade)  lie  innumerable  other  causes  acting  through 
one  or  more  of  them. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  several  causes  in  affect- 
ing price  levels  varies  with  circumstances.  Thus,  in 
1914  at  the  first  shock  of  war,  there  were  very  compli- 
cated changes  '■  including  a  slowing-down  of  trade  and  of 
the  velocities  of  money  and  of  the  deposit  or  check  circu- 
lation and  a  temporary  shift  from  credit  to  cash.  But 
in  almost  all  great  and  prolonged  price  movements  the 
chief  factor  is  the  quantity  of  money.  Seldom  has 
the  volume  of  trade  been  the  c^^ief  factor ;  for  statistics 
show  a  great  steadiness  in  the  growth  of  the  volume  of 
trade. 

We  may  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence, 
that  to  monetary  causes  in  neral  (money,  deposits, 
and  their  velocities)  we  should  ascribe  the  great  bulk 
of  almost  all  changes  in  the  price  level.  In  short  the 
chief  causes  of  the  variations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  are  to  be  found  in  the  dollar  itself. 


'  Irving  Fisher,  "Equation  of  Exchange  for  1914,  and  the  War," 
American  Economic  Review,  June,  1915;  see  also  same  journal, 
author^  and  subject,  June,  1919. 
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I.  The  Evil  of  High  Prices  is  Not  General 
Impoverishment 

Price  movements,  then,  are  usually,  and  for  the  most 
part,  of  monetary  origin.  We  must  not  be  deceived 
by  appearances.  Just  as  he  who  would  picture  the  as- 
tronomical movements  as  they  really  are  must  conceive 
a  mental  image  not  of  a  sun  and  stars  concertedly  rising 
and  setting  around  a  fixed  earth,  but  of  a  sun  and  stars, 
substantially  fixed,  shining  on  a  whirling  globe,  so  he 
who  would  picture  economic  movements  as  they  really 
are  must  likewise  conceive  not  of  the  concerted  dancing 
of  numberless  commodities  relatively  to  a  fixed  dollar, 
but  of  the  dance  of  the  dollar  relatively  to  a  nearly  fixed 
mass  of  commodities. 

But  here  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to  conclude  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  merely  nominal !  If  prices 
have  doubled  not  because  goods  have  become  scarce 
but  only  because  the  dollars  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed have  been  cut  in  two,  what  of  it?  If  we  use 
twice  as  many  dollars  because  we  have  twice  as  many 
to  use,  where  is  the  harm?  We  are  thus  brought  to  the 
third  question,  "  What  of  it?  " 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  our  high  cost  of  living  is  not 
so  great  an  evil  as  some  people  think  it  to  be ;  it  is  not 
so  bad  as  though  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  while  in- 
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comes  had  not  risen.  That  wouhl  niean  that,  for  the 
average  human  being,  economic  effort  was  pnuhie- 
ing  less  and  less.  Hut  the  fact  is  that,  in  general, 
throughout  the  world— certainly  before  the  war— good.s 
had  not  been  growing  scarce.  Incomes  were  rising  all 
over  the  woHd  anil,  in  general,  they  were  rising  fasUr 
than  the  cost  of  living.  Recurring  to  the  figures  of 
Professor  W.  I.  King,  we  find  thnt  the  estimated  per 
cai)ita  income  in  the  United  States  increased  between 
1!H)()  and  1910  by  41';.,  whereas  the  price  level  rose 
only  25%. 

This  average  improvement,  however,  does  not  settle 
the  matter.  The  evil  is  not  one  of  average  well-being 
but  one  of  its  distribution,  and  the  (luestion  remains : 
Who  has  got  the  benefit  of  this  increased  production? 
Some  incomes  change  less  than  others  and  some  do  not 
change  at  all.  It  is  in  this  inequality  —  an  inequality 
in  the  change  of  individual  incomes  —  that  the  chief 
evil  of  general  price  movements  is  to  be  found. 

If,  for  each  of  us,  the  rise  of  income  were  to  keep  up 
with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  then  the  high  cost  of 
living  would  have  no  real  meaning.  The  rise  would  be 
merely  on  paper. 

2.   Contracts  Upset 

But  no  such  perfect  adjustment  between  rise  in  in- 
come and  rise  in  cost  of  living  ever  occurs  or  can  occur. 
Agreements  made  at  various  times  to  pay  specific  sums 
of  money  at  later  times  make  this  impossible. 

Consider  the  debtor  and  creditor  relationship.  If 
Congress  should  suddenly  decree  that  the  present  fifty- 
cent  piece  should  henceforth  be  known  as  a  "  dollar," 
it  is  clear  that,  in  practice,  the  change  would  not  ba 
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merely  nominal ;  for  while  current  prices  would  quickly 
be  doubled  the  terms  of  contracts  already  made  would 
not  be  adjusted.  Therefore  every  creditor,  every  bond- 
holder, every  bank  depositor,  would  clearly  be  cheated 
out  of  half  his  due. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  Congress  should  decree  that 
what  has  hitherto  been  a  "  dollar  "  should  henceforth 
be  fifty  cents,  every  debtor  would  be  suddenly  saddled 
with  a  weight  of  debt  twice  as  heavy  as  that  which  he 
had  originally  assumed. 

In  either  case' incalculable  injustice  would  be  wrought. 
One  of  the  parties  to  every  contract  would  be  swindled 
for  the  benv-fit  of  the  other ;  and  the  swindle  would 
affect  the  fortunes  for  good  or  ill  of  almost  every  family 
in  the  land. 

Now  this  same  principle  of  hardship  applies  to  any 
change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

It  doc  5  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  the  change  is 
intentional.  Moreover,  it  cannot  properly  be  said  that, 
for  an  unintentional  change,  there  is  no  human  respon- 
sibility. We,  the  people,  neglect  the  problem,  and  there- 
fore Congress  which,  under  the  Constitution,  has  the 
power  to  regulate  the  value  of  money,  neglects  it  also. 
Consequently,  with  each  change  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  (in  other  words,  with  each  change  in 
the  price  level),  some  people  lose  what  properly  belongs 
to  them  and  others  gain  what  does  not  properly  belong 
to  them. 


3.   Salaries  and  Wages  Slow  to  be  Adjusted 

Nor  does  the  injustice  stop  with  actual  outstanding 
contracts  enforcible  by  legal  process.  There  are 
many  charges  which  remain  fixed  from  mere  custom  or 
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inertia  and  are  ily  sluRsishly  adjusted  t„  a  change  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  money.  This  is  true  of  the 
salaries  of  clerks,  teachers,  and  public  officials,  and  of 
many  professional  fees.  It  is  also  true,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  of  wages. 

In  recent  years  sa!.  .  ird  men  and  wage  earners  have 
been  losing;  for,  while  salaries  and  wages  have  risen 
they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  prices.  Some 
«-ages  have  remained  unchanged  for  months  or  years 
after  the  cost  of  living  has  risen,  and  then  they  have 
only  been  forced  up  by  strikes.  According  to  the  fig- 
ures ot  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
real  wages,  i.e.  their  buying  power,  in  1917  when  we 
entered  the  war  were  only  a  little  over  two  thirds  of 
wliat  they  were  ten  years  before. 

Furthermore,  contrary  to  a  common  impression  the 
average  workman  (though  not  every  type  of  workman) 
has  lost  ground  during  the  war.  The  real  wages  in 
1918  were  only  80%  of  those  of  1913. 

".Alinimum  wage"  laws  lose  their  meaning  under 
these  circumstances  ;  for  a  minimum  wage  which  is  at 
one  time  sufficient  to  maintain  the  standard  of  life  is 
later,  although  sanctioned  by  the  law,  quite  insufficient. 

4-   Rates  Fixed  by  Law  or  Custom  also  Slow 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  numerous  prices  and  rates 
hxed  by  law  or  custom,  payable  to  public  utilities  and 
o    the    government.      These    include,    for    instance, 
licenses  and   fines,   and   transportation   fares  on  rail- 
roads and  trolleys. 

Before  tlie  war,  railroads,  under  their  legally  restricted 
rates,  found  difficulty  in  doing  business,  because,  while 
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the  prices  they  charged  were  fixed,  their  costs  of  opera- 
tion had  gone  up  with  the  rise  of  the  general  price 
level. 

Street  railways  have  likewise  suffered  because  their 
fares  were  fixed  by  law,  or  charter,  or  custom,  at  five 
cents.  Only  after  two  decades,  ending  in  bankruptcy 
or  near-bankruptcy,  have  they  secured,  in  some  cases, 
a  rise  of  fare  to  six,  seven,  eight,  and  sometimes  ten, 
cents.  In  fact  the  plight  of  street  railway  companies 
is  one  of  the  facts  most  eloquently  proclaiming  the  de- 
preciation of  money.  Mr.  Roger  Babson  has  calcu- 
lated thnt  the  street  railways  of  the  country  have  lost 
a  billion  dollars  from  this  cause. 

WTien  street  railways  or  water  power  rights  are  leased 
for  fi'  y  or  a  hundred  years  with  the  right  of  "  recap- 
ture by  the  Government,  it  makes  a  vast  deal  of  dif- 
ferei  ce  what  the  dollar  will  be  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has  had  some 
interesting  cases  along  this  line. 

Bengal  is  assessed  for  taxation  on  a  permanent  settle- 
ment fixed  in  rupees  when  they  were  worth  2^  shilUngs 
each.  They  are  now  worth  only  H  shillings  each  in 
gold,  and  gold  itself  has  depreciated  rapidly !  As  Major 
W.  E.  McKechnie,  who  calls  my  attention  to  this  fact, 
well  says,  "  Those  who  made  the  permanent  settle- 
ment could  have  had  no  idea  that  money  fluctuated  in 
purchasing  power."  Similar  absurdities  could  be  cited 
in  reference  to  Chinese  customs,'  and  legal  settlements 
in  England  and  other  countries. 


J- 


»  Under  an  existing  treaty  sitjned  by  eighteen  powers,  China 
cannot  increase  her  import  duties  beyond  a  5%  ad  valorem  tax 
based  on  an  average  of  the  prices  of  1S!>7,  1«98,  and  1899.  This 
amounts  to  only  about  2'^%  ad  valorem,  based  on  tkf  prices  of  to-day. 
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5.  Periods  before  and  after  1896  Contrasted 

The  evils  both  of  risin<r  and  of  falHug  prices  are  well 
illustrated  by  two  recent  sharply  contrasted  periods  • 
tliat  from  1873  to  18%  and  that  from  1896  to  the  do^e 
of  the  Creat  War. 

Prices  were  falling  during  the  first  of  these  two  periods 
People  who  had  things  to  sell  —  the  farmer  and  the 
active  business  man  —  complained  that  their  profits 
were  being  cut  down  or  entirely  wiped  out;  for  the 
prices  of  their  products  kept  falling  while  many  of  the 
charges   they   had    to   meet  —  interest,    rent,    etc. — 
remained  fixed.     On  the  other  hand,  people  who  had 
money  to  lend  —  the  "  bloated  bondholder  "  and  the 
"  dead  hand  "  (estates,  foundations,  hospitals,  endowed 
churches  and  universities,  for  instance)  -•  were  coming 
to  "  own  the  earth."     Their  money  incomes  were  fixed, 
but  each  dollar  would  buy  more  and  more  every  year. 
For  the  same  reason  salaried  clerks  were  waxing  fat  and 
comfortable. 

But  from  1896  to  the  present,  with  prices  rising  in- 
stead of  falling,  the  luck  changed.  The  creditor,  in 
his  various  guises  of  bondholder,  savings-bank  deposi- 
tor, lessor,  salaried  man,  and  wage  earner,  became  the 
victim ;  while  the  stockholder,  the  farmer,  the  busi- 
ness "  enterpriser,"  and  the  bull  speculator  were  the 
wmners  m  the  lottery.  In  a  word,  good  luck  befell 
the  man  who  took  what  was  left  after  paying  a  nearly 
hxed  number  of  dollars  (each  with  a  diminished  pur- 
chasing  power)  for  his  operating  expenses,  —  his  inter- 
est, rent,  salaries,  wages,  etc. 

Before  the  wur,  the  loss  to  the  creditor  was  proceed- 
ing at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  per  cent  per  annum. 
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During  the  war,  it  procoodoci  at  about  eight  times 
that  rate. 

It  was  during  falling  prices  that  such  money-lenders 
as  Hetty  Green  and  Russell  Sage  made  their  fortunes. 
After  1896  and  up  to  the  present,  this  would  have  been 
impossible.  For  even  had  they  saveil  every  penny  of 
interest  and  compounded  it,  they  would  have  had  only 
their  labor  for  their  pains  and  less  actual  purchasing 
power  in  the  end  than  when  they  began !  Because  of 
our  shrinking  dollar  no  one  could  have  accumulated 
fortunes  by  simple  saving  and  investment  at  interest 
since  1896. 

Hence  it  is  that  a  new  class  of  rich  now  inhabit  the 
palaces  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  "  bloated  bondholders  " 
could  not  keep  up  the  old  magnificence  under  the  grow- 
ing strain  of  high  prices.  They  have  given  place  to  the 
"  profiteers."  In  these  two  phrases  the  great  untutored 
public  shows  a  curious  intuitive  sense  for  the  truth 
which  it  cannot  quite  comprehend.  It  knows  at  least 
"  who  got  the  money." 

Shakespeare  stated  an  economic  truth  when  he  said 
"  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the 
flood,  leads  on  to  fortune."  This  tide  between  1873  and 
1896  carried  the  bondholders  on  to  fortune  and  made 
them  "  bloated,"  while  between  1896  and  to-day  it 
carried  the  stockholders  on  to  fortune  and  made  them 
"  profiteers." 

6.  The  Fault  Is  Not  Personal  but  Social 

It  will  do  no  good,  of  course,  to  rail  at  the  lucky  win- 
ners in  the  lottery.  The  public  was  greatly  mistaken 
in  attributing  low  prices  to  the  "  strangle-hold "  of 
wicked  bondholders  and  is  equally  mistaken  to-day  in 
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attributing  high  prices  to  the  personal  turpitude  of 
profiteers.  The  fault  is  not  theirs.  While  they  have, 
in  a  sense,  won  their  neighbors'  stakes  or  picked  their 
neighliors'  pockets,  they  did  so  without  intent  to  de- 
fraud. They  have  simply  played  the  game.  We 
should  stop  the  game,  not  blame  those  who  play  it. 
How  can  we  blame  a  business  man  (especially  one  who, 
as  officer  of  a  corporation,  acts  in  the  interests  of 
others  whose  capital  he  is  managing)  for  getting  the 
best  prices  he  can  ?  We  cannot  expect  him  to  sell  be- 
low the  market.  In  fact,  if  market  conditions  cause 
profits  to  fall  into  his  lap,  he  would  be  recreant  in  duty 
to  throw  them  away.  \Miat  we  should  aim  to  do  is  to 
make  such  abnormal  market  conditions  impossible. 


7.  Two  Illustrative  Cases 

Consider  a  working  girl  who  in  1896  put  a  hundred 
dollars  in  the  savings  bank.  To-day  if  she  has  allowed 
it  to  accumulate  at  3%  interest,  she  has  two  hundred 
dollars.  But  things  now  cost  about  three  times  what 
they  did  in  1896,  and  when  she  sets  out  to  spend  her 
two  hundred  dollars  she  finds  she  cannot  get  as  much 
for  it  as  she  could  have  got  at  the  beginning  for  her 
original  one  hundred  dollars.  After  a  score  of  years  of 
self-denial,  where  is  her  reward,  her  interest?  She  has 
(without  the  intention  of  anybody)  been  cheated  out  of 
it  all,  and  more  too,  merely  through  the  depreciation 
of  the  "  dollars  "  in  terms  of  which  her  savings  account 
has  been  kept.  Her  interest  accrued  not  even  fast 
enough  to  offset  the  depreciation  in  her  principal. 
Like  Alice  Through  the  Looking-Glass.  she  had  to  run 
as  fast  as  she  could  in  order  to  stay  in  the  same  place ! 
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The  bondholder  is  in  the  same  plight.  Perhaps 
nominally  he  has  been  "  livinR  on  his  interest  "  ;  but 
meanwhile  the  purchasing  power  of  his  principal  has 
been  decreasing,  so  that  really,  although  without  know- 
ing it,  he  has  been  living  on  his  capital.  For,  to  keep 
the  value  of  his  capital  unimpaired,  he  would  have  had 
to  reinvest  all  his  interest  and  more !  Meanwhile  the 
stockholder  has  made  what  the  bondholder  has  been 

losing.  . 

Dr.  J.  Pease  Norton,  referring  to  the  first  part  of  this 
period,  has  said:  "  The  investor  in  bonds  by  saving  all 
his  interest  payments  and  reinvesting  would  have  been 
able  to  maintain  his  principal  in  purchasing  power, 
but  had  he  done  this  he  would  have  had  no  income. 
Measured  in  purchasing  power,  the  investment  in  stocks 
shows  6%  per  annum  better  than  the  investment  in 
bonds."  1 

8.  The  Extent  of  Social  Injustice 
The  total  financial  interests  thus  affected  by  changes 
in  the  price  level  are  colossal.^  Shortly  before  the  war, 
Alfred  Neymarck  estimated  the  total  securities  then 
circulating  in  the  world  at  175  to  200  billions  of  dollars. 
And  to-day  the  volume  of  securities  is  greater,  and 
the  war-bonds  have  increased  the  total  by  probably 
more  than  50%. 

>  "Stocks  as  an  Investment  When  Prices  Are  Rising,"  Srrurilics 
Renew,  Seranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  1912.  Several  other  ^Titers  {e.g. 
Charles  Rist  in  Rivue  Economique  luternatinnalc,  Brussels,  March, 
1913)  have  shown  clearly  that  dividends  rise  greatly  during  rising 
prices  and  fall  greatly  during  falling  prices.  H 

2  For  the  enormity,  in  more  senses  than  one,  of  the  e\nls  of  pape- 
money  inflation,  see  Sumner's  History  of  Am.rican  Currency.  N.  Y. 
(Holt).  1884;  Bullock's  Monetary  History  of  the  United  Siates.li.Y. 
(MacmUlan),  1900  (especially  pp.  40  and  74). 
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I'cs'ules  iipj^otiiiblc  or  circulatiiip  securities  tliorc  are 
many  private  debts  which  never  circulate.  There  are 
savinRs-bank  deposits  and  deposits  in  ordinary  banks, 
running  up  into  scores  of  l)illions  and  held  by  over  a 
score  of  million  of  depositors.  There  are  .scores  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  insurance  contracts  of  various  kinds, 
many  of  them  running  for  long  terms,  such  as  the  span 
of  human  lives.  The  widow  whose  husband  twenty 
years  ago  insured  his  life  for  her  benefit  gets  tf)-ilay  only 
a  little  over  one  third  of  the  purchasing  power  con- 
templated in  the  policy. 

Between  the  fall  of  1915  and  the  armistice  the  dollar 
suffered  a  loss  of  purchasing  power  of  about  25%  per 
annum.  Consequently  bondholders  not  only  lost  all 
of  their  interest  (of,  say,  5%)  but  20%  per  annum  of 
their  principal  besides !  The  stockholders,  in  the  same 
period,  have  had  enormous  earnings.  Professor  Friday 
has  shown  that  the  dividends  of  corporations  in  the 
United  States  in  1915-1917  were  eleven  billions  as 
against  seven  and  a  half  billions  in  1911-1913.  This 
increase  of  itself  would  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the 
rising  prices  and  increase  in  number  of  corpora- 
tions. But  there  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
corporate  reinvestment  in  "surplus"  account  was 
thirteen  billions  in  1915-1917  as  against  four  billions 
in  1911-1913! 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  war,>  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  own  Liberty  Bonds ;  millions  hold  war 
savings  certificates ;  millions  are  financially  interested 
in  the  soldiers'  insurance,  which  totals  about  forty  bil- 
lion  dollars.     And   all   these  are   in   addition  to  the 

■  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  grave  problem  ahead  of  us  relative 
to  war  debts  and  price  levels,  see  Appendix  I,  §  4. 
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millions  who  already  hold  siiviiiRs  in  banks  or  owncil 
mortgages  or  bonds. 

In  Europe,  of  course,  the  shift  between  contrncting 
parties  was  even  more  rapid,  because  the  depreciation 
of  their  moneys  went  on  more  swiftly.  The  German 
bondholder  must  have  been  essentially  ruined  and  the 
reported  repudiation  of  the  Rus.sian  debt  only  com- 
pleted openly  a  jirocess  that  had,  under  the  cover  of  in- 
flation, already  gone  far. 

The  total  unjust  shift  of  income  and  principal  (as- 
suming the  present  high  price  level  to  continue)  from 
shrinkage  of  dollars,  pounds,  francs,  and  other  monetary 
yardsticks,  since  189(),  doubtless  exceeds  a  hundred 
billion  dollars,  half  or  more  being  during  the  war. 
Almost  every  year  untold  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
social  injustice  is  endured. 

One  ultimate  result  f" except  so  far  as  a  reverse  move- 
ment may  affect  th<        .ter)  will  have  been,  in  effect,  to 
extort  the  major  co.     of  the  war  from  widow?=  and 
orphans,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  savings-bank  >. 
tors,  salaried  men,  and  wage  earners.     These  are  tho 
with  relatively  "  fixed  incomes." 


9.  Uncertainty 

"  Fixed  incomes  "  !  What  a  mockery  inflation  and 
the  consequent  depreciation  of  the  dollar  in  its  purchas- 
ing power  make  of  that  phrase !  We  who,  through  our 
laws,  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  contracts  and  com- 
pel trustees  to  protect  their  wards  by  investing  trust 
funds  in  such  securities  as  bonds,  permit,  in  fact  some- 
times cause  by  legislation,  the  loss,  it  may  be,  of  half 
of  these  "  inviolable  "  funds. 
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Of  c'ourso,  if  its  victims  could  clearly  foresee  a  ri  e 
or  fjill  of  the  price  level,  they  woulil  forestjill  it  or  off- 
set it  more  or  less  successfully.  And  this  is  jictuully 
done  to  a  slight  extent.  WUvu  prices  are  risiii}^  the 
rate  of  i  iterest  usually  rises  a  litth^  to  compensate  par- 
tially for  the  depreciated  principal.  People  then  real- 
ize that  bonds  are  a  poor  investment  and  so  the  price  of 
honds  fiovH  down,  that  is,  the  rate  of  interest  realized 
rises,  while  the  opposite  happens  when  prices  are  fallitiK.' 
Hut  experience  shows  that  this  compensation  Is  seldom 
or  never  complete.  Most  people  pay  no  attention  to 
what  has  happened,  much  l"ss  attempt  to  forecast  the 
future  and  to  In-  ^uiiled  by  their  forecast.  Indeed,  not 
many  can  escape  even  when  they  see  the  breakers 
ahead ;  for  they  are  alreatly  tied  up  by  lon^-time 
contracts. 

And  the  few  who  do  bother  their  heads  over  price 
movements  are  mostly  professional  .speculators.  One  of 
the  consecjuences  of  a  shifting  price  level  is  speculation. 
The  speculator,  if  he  guesses  riplit,  makes  money  and 
lets  the  other  fellow  pocket  much  of  the  loss.  And  the 
other  fellow  includes  the  general  public.  The  more  the 
price  level  shifts  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  foretell 
it,  the  more  active  will  be  the  speculator.  So  it  was 
that,  after  the  Civil  War.  with  our  fiuctuatinp;  green- 
back dollar,  speculation  was  rampant. 

Already,  after  the  World  War,  speculation  has  become 
rampant  again  and  for  the  same  reason.  Unless  w(» 
stabilize  the  p)l(l  dollar,  it  will  continue.  No  one  really 
knows  now  which  way  prices  will  move.  The  general 
expectation  is,  or  has  been  until  recently,  of  .i  fall,  but 

•  See  Tie:  Rate  of  Interest,  Irving  ^^sher,  (Macmillan/,  1907, 
Ckipler  14, 
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proiit.  hoFiowiiiK,  slowness  <.f  liiiuiilutioii  tuid  of  contrac- 
tion of  war  currencies,  economies  of  jrohl  use  and  in- 
crease cf  deposit  hanking  will  tend  to  pri^vent  it.' 

The  cliief  in<lict merit,  (hen,  of  our  present  dollar  is 
that  it  is  uncertain.  .\s  lon^  as  it  is  used  as  a  measur- 
ing stick,  every  c(uitract  is  necessarily  a  lottery;  anil 
every  contracting  party  is  compelled  to  he  a  KU^mbler 
innttld  without  his  own  consent. 

Iiusine,s,s  is  always  injured  by  uncertaiaty.  Un- 
certainty paralyzes  elTort.  And  uncertai  <ty  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  the  worst  of  a!' 
business  uncertainties.  To  mention  but  one  specific 
instance,  uncertainty  as  to  the  price  level  makes  it  dan- 
gerous to  loan  on  rnortKaK<\  The  banker  fears  that  a 
great  shrinkage  of  farm  values  may  wipe  out  the  margin 
which  protects  his  mortgage  and  so  re(|uires  a  large 
margin.  A  stabler  dollar  would  make  a  smaller  margin 
sufficient,  thus  permitting  the  farmer  to  mortgage  up 
to  a  large  fraction  of  his  farm  value  and  so  helping  him 
and  the  banker  as  well. 

One  of  the  chief  nmrks  of  a  high  civilization  is  the 
reduction  of  risks  and  the  lessening  of  the  many  perils 
of  life  and  property  to  which  human  beings  are  exposeci. 
.hulged  by  this  criterion  our  unstable  dollar  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism. 

10.  Trade  Cycles 

One  of  the  results  of  such  uncertainty  is  that  price 
fluctuations  cause  alternate  fluctuations  in  business; 
that  is,  booms  and  crises,  followed  by  contractions  and 
depressions.     An  upward  price  movement  is  apt  to  end 

'  See  Irving  Fisber,  The  Xrir  Prirc  Riiuduli  i,  Information  and 
Education  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  March,  1919. 
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in  a  business  crash,  after  which  there  is  a  long  fall  caus- 
ing an  industrial  depression,  followed  by  another  climb 
to  the  next  crash.  Yet  the  rank  and  file  of  busi- 
ness men  do  not  realize  the  close  connection  between 
these  cycles  of  trade  and  the  instability  of  the  dollar. 

Briefly,  the  process  is  this :  when  prices  rise,  great 
profits  are  made  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  "  profit- 
eer "  or  stockholder  wins  without  effort  from  the  bond- 
holder and  from  the  employees  on  salary  or  wages.  His 
easy  profits  lead  him  to  "  extend  himself  "  until,  when 
interest  charges,  rents,  salaries,  and  wage.s  do  catch  up, 
his  prosperity  ceases,  he  gets  caught  in  debt,  becomes  a 
bankrupt,  and  involves  others  in  a  chain  of  bankrupt- 
cies. 

A  general  crisis  or  even  panic  may  ensue.  In  fact, 
a  crisis  is  defined  by  Juglar  as  the  culmination  of  an  up- 
ward price  movement,  —  that  is,  of  a  downward  move- 
ment in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Such  crises 
have  followed  the  exaggerated  prosperity  which  ofte:. 
comes  shortly  after  a  war  —  for  instance,  after  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars  (in  1818),  the  Crimean  War  (in  1857),  the 
Civil  War  (in  1860),  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (in 
1873).  Then  Vvhen  prices  fall  the  "  fixed  charges  "  are 
felt  as  a  most  serious  drag  on  business  and  a  depression 
of  trade  follows. 

Yet  it  seldom  occurs  to  business  men  that  busines^s 
thus  staggers  about  because  the  dollar  staggers. 

II.   Resentment  and  Violence 

There  may  be  persons'  who,  at  this  jioint,  are  in- 
clined to  make  the  smug  observation  that  what  we 
don't  krunv  we  suffer  we  don't  really  suffer.  But  we 
cannot  take  so  easy-going  a  mind  cure.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  not  only  are  the  evils  of  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  and  of  the  fluctuation^  booms,  crises,  recessions, 
and  depressions,  which  have  been  described,  very  real, 
but  the  fact  that  people  do  not  understand  them  is 
itself  an  evil.  For  when  people  are  hurt  but  do  not 
know  what  hurts  them,  they  become  suspicious  of  al- 
most everything  and  everybody. 

This  suspicion  some  years  ago  led  to  what  has  been 
known  as  "  muckraking."  Thcugli  many  big  criminals 
were  thus  exposed,  their  machinations  were  scarcely 
enougn  lo  explain  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the  evil 
which  our  shifting  dollar  has  done,  and  probably  are 
not  more  than  could  have  been  uncovered  at  almost 
any  time  in  our  history  if  the  same  detective  work 
were  undertaken. 

This  muckraking,  itself  bred  of  discontent  and  sus- 
picion, has  intensified  that  suspicion  and  discontent; 
for  it  nas  exhibited  in  the  limelight  of  the  public  press 
the  enormous  profits  made  by  big  business  and  high 
finance,  in  contrast  with  the  pitiful  pay  of  conunon 
labor.  As  the  late  Dean  Carleton  Parker  of  the  Univ- 
versity  of  Washington  has  said,  this  sort  of  public 
muckraking  has  created  a  fixed  idea  of  grievance  in 
the  minds  of  observant  and  reflecting  workingmen, 
and  has  much  to  do  with  the  growth  and  bitterness  of 

the  "  I.  W.  W." 

Every  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  brings  new  recruits  to 
these  malcontents  who  feel  victimized  by  society  and 
have  come  to  hate  society.  Thoy  cite,  in  their  indict- 
iiiont,  tlie  high  prices  of  necessities  and  the  high  profits 
of  certain  great  corporations,  both  of  which  they  attrib- 
ute to  deliberate  plundering  by  "  profiteers  "  or  a  social 
system  of  "  exploitation." 
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It  never  occurs  to  thcni  that  un  imjHTsonul  causo 
could  injure  them  and  help  others,  and  the  idea  of  too 
nuK'h  money  they  would  hail  as  a  grim  joke. 

To  resentment  and  class  hatred  are  also  to  be  attrib- 
uted, in  part,  overt  acts  of  violence  and  sabotage  in 
which  sometimes  the  employer's  factory  is  destroyed  ; 
and  food  riots  in  which  sometimes  the  retaiUjr's  shop  is 
wrecked. 

12.   Falling  as  well  as  Rising  Prices  Cause 
Discontent 

Resentment  and  suspicion  are  equally  rife  '.i  periods 
of  falling  prices.  Some  of  us  have  not  foi gotten  the 
resentment  of  the  western  farmers  against  Wall  Street 
in  the  nineties,  and  the  suspicion  that  the  farmers'  woes 
and  the  woes  of  poor  debtors,  as  well  as  the  depression 
of  trade,  unemployment,  and  even  the  panic  of  1893, 
were  due  to  the  machinat  ons  of  Wall  Street.  Bryan's 
famous  sjieech  before  the  Democratic  convention  of 
1890,  whicli  made  him  the  Democratic  presidential 
nominee,  was  based  on  the  idea  that  the  laborer  and 
the  farmer  were  being  crucified  on  a  "  Cross  of  gold," 
supposedly  due  to  sinister  influences.  The  political 
campaign  of  that  year  was  full  of  allusions  to  the  alleged 
"  Crime  of  '73,"  meaning  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
Populism  at  that  time  took  its  cue  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  interest,  just  as  socialism  to-day  takes  its  cue 
from  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
K'^ccntly  a  visitor  in  Kansas  could  find  no  populist. 
The  reason  given  was  that  "  there  is  too  much  money 
now  for  populism."  This  is  an  unconscious  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  farmers'  interests  now,  instead 
of  being  injured  as  they  once  were  by  falling  prices  and 
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increasing  burden  of  mortgages,  are  improving  under 
rising  prices  and  lightened  mortgages.  And  just  as 
l)()pulism  stopped  a  few  years  after  the  fall  of  prices 
stopped,  so  will  I.  W.  W.ism  be  arrested  a  few  years 
after  the  arrest  of  the  rise  of  prices. 

13.  War  Prices  Cause  Discontent 

When  the  history  of  the  war  is  written,  it  may  w(!ll 
be  that  we  shall  find  that  the  growing  popular  unrest 
caused  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  engendered,  had  something  to  do  in  giving 
a  pretext  for,  if  not  causing,  the  Great  War.  In  fact, 
before  the  war,  rising  costs  of  living  were  fast  makmg 
socialists  all  over  the  world,  including  (Germany,  and  the 
German  government  must  have  weighed,  as  one  of  the 
expected  dynastic  advantages  of  war,  the  suppre-ion 
of  the  growing  internal  class  struggle  which  thi-  high 
cost  of  living  \  as  bringing  on  apace. 

\nd,  when  an  the  evidence  is  in,  it  may  well  be  found 
that  the  desire  of  the  Bolshevik!  to  withdraw  from  tlie 
war  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  soaring  prices  from 
Russian  paper  money  inflation,  as  well  as  from  scarcity 
of  commodities. 

Even  in  Germany,  formerly  so  well  disciphned.  there 
was  rioting  during  the  war  because  of  high  price>.  a  pari 
of  which  was  certainlv  due  to  inflation.  More  recently 
a  keen  observer,  an  American  officer  at  O.blenz.  reports 
that  the  most  plausible  theory  of  the  sudden  collapse 
of  German  morale  was  that  the  (Jerman  peopL-  were 
indignant  over  high  prices,  profiteering,  arid  grafting 
The  labor  troubles  in  France  and  England  are  attributed 
to  the  same  cause.     Lord  D'..bernon  says,  according 
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to  newspaper  reports,  that  in  his  opinion  80%  of  the 
labor  discontent  of  Europe  is  due  to  this  cause.  The 
hibor  discontent  following  the  war  is  worldwide  because 
the  rise  of  jirices  is  worldwide.  This  discontent  is  not 
confined  to  the  countries  which  were  actually  engaged 
in  the  war,  but  is  found  in  out-of-the-way  places  like 
Portugal  and  even  in  far-away  New  Zealand,  once 
called  "  the  land  without  strikes  "  but  now  afflicted 
with  strikes  because  strikes  seemed  necessary  to  enable 
wages  to  overtake  the  high  cost  of  Uving.' 

If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  further  trouble  is  now 
brewing  over  high  prices.  While  the  war  lasted  it  served, 
and  properly,  as  an  excuse  and  explanation.  But  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  the  hig'  prices  seem,  to  many, 
inexcusable.  If,  as  I  anticipat'^,  prices  remain  at  high 
levels  and  the  public  fails  to  see  why,  thej'  will  wish  to 
wreak  vengeance,  some  on  one  luckless  object  of  their 
wrath,  some  on  others — profiteers,  landlords,  employers, 
speculators,  middlemen,  retailers,  trusts,  railways, 
labor  unions,  etc.  If  the  price  level  stays  high,  prof- 
iteering will  increase  —  as  an  effect  not  a  cause. 

One  result  which  will  probably  occur  will  both  sur- 
prise and  anger  the  public.  This  is  a  further  great 
increase  of  earnings  of  industrial  companies  and  a  great 
increase  in  the  value  of  their  common  stocks.  For,  if 
prices  are  to  stay  double  what  they  were  before  the  war, 
gross  earnings  will  tend  to  double  and,  after  deducting 
the  "  fixed  "  interest,  rent,  and  dividends  on  preferred 
stock,  the  net  earnings  accruing  to  common  stock  will 

'  [ntcUi^jent  husincss  men  in  Xcw  Zealand  ir  ,>rstan(l  that  the 
basic  f-ausc  of  tliis  reaippearam-e  of  hil)i>r  trouhles  is  the  depreciation 
of  money,  and,  as  a  conseciuenc  ■,  the  Xew  Zealand  Hoard  of  Traile 
is  now  seriously  considering  the  introduction  of  the  plan  for  stabili- 
zation of  money  here  proi)oaed. 
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tend  to  more  than  double.  The  I.  W.  W.  and  other 
radicals  will  put  their  own  interpretation  on  such  pros- 
perity of  "  Wall  Street,"  the  fisures  of  which  they  arc 
always  watching.  They  will  be  right  in  -hinking  that 
the  high  profits  represent  social  injustice.  What  they 
do  not  realize  is  that  the  injustice  is  chiefly  against  the 
bondholders,  and  that  the  transfer  between  these  two 
classes  of  investors  is  an  effect  of  raised  prices,  not  their 
cause. 

14.  Adjustments  Most  Needed,  the  Most 
Unpopular 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious  by-products 
of  the  maladjustments  we  have  seen  and  of  the  misun- 
derstandings of  the  nature  of  the  process  is  that  the 
public  is  most  angry  at  those  latest  to  seek  relief  by 
higher  prices,  the  very  ones  who  need  relief  most. 

It  was  this  montal  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public 
which  so  long  prevented  a  rise  in  railway  rates.     The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  consciously  or  un- 
consciouslv,   reflected   public  opinion  when,   prior   to 
the  war,  it  refused  repeated  requests  for  relief  through 
a  rise  of  rates.     The  public,  instead  of  seeing  in  the 
general  rise  of  prices  a  depreciation  of  the  dollar  and 
the  consequent  need  of  a  pro.npt  and  corresponding  rise 
in   such   prices  as   had   remained   unadjusted   to   the 
cheaper  dollar,  demanded  indignantly,   "  Haven't  we 
suffered  enough  already  from  the  high  cost  of  liviiig? 
While  we  are  protesting  against  the  other  conspirators 
who  are  raising  prices  and  while  we  are  trying  to  force 
them  to  reduce  prices,  wo  certainly  won't  pennit  this 
further  addition  t..  the  high  cost  of  living."     In  thus 
thinking  of  their  own  grievances  they  overlooked  the 
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fact  that  the  railways  had  been  more  long-suffering 
than  themselves. 

Until  Mr.  McAdoo,  as  director-general  of  railways 
in  the  war,  raised  the  rates  in  1918,  they  had  been  prac- 
tically unchanged  since  180(5.  Even  including  the  ad- 
vances of  1918,  freight  and  passenger  rates  are  but  12 
and  20%  higher,'  respectively,  than  they  were  in  1896 
while  the  price  level  has  risen  200%) ! 

The  same  stro'^g  public  feeling  long  prevented  a  rise 
in  the  fares  of  eh^'tric  railway  companies  above  the 
traditional  five  cents. 

If  a  five-cent  fare  was  just  in  1896  and  if  the  other 
factors  in  the  case,  wages,  material,  equipment,  etc., 
have,  on  the  average,  risen  proportionally  with  the  gen- 
eral rise  in  prices,  that  is,  are  three  times  what  they 
were  in  1896,  then  the  "  fair  fare  "  for  the  companies 
to-day  should  be  fifteen  cents  !  Or,  if  to-day  a  five-cent 
fare  is  just  and  expenses  in  1896  were  lower  than  now 
in  proportion  to  prices  in  general,  the  just  fare  in  1896 
should  have  been  about  two  cents ! 

In  the  same  way  tenants  have  deeply  resented  the 
rise  of  rents,  long  belated  though  it  was.  Rents  did 
not  respond  to  the  rise  in  general  prices  for  many  years, 
in  fact  were,  in  some  cases  in  Europe,  temporarily  re- 
n^itted  (m  the  principle  of  the  moratorium.  When 
finally  they  did  respond,  they  went  up  suddenly  and, 
to  the  tenant  already  long  injured  by  the  high  cost  of 
living,  the  rent  raising  seemed  "  the  most  unkindest 
cut  of  all."  As  this  book  is  being  written  the  "  rent 
profiteer  "  in  Europe  is  being  lam])ooned,  insulted,  and 
even  stoned. 

'  See  Theodore  H.  Prico,  "The  Index  Number  Wage,"  Commerce 
and  Finance,  May  7,  1919. 
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Even  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  the  beneficiaries 
of  high  prices  are  themselves  indif^nant  over  the  high 
prices  charged  by  others.  Employers  who  are  getting 
high  prices  and  high  profits  often  object  streimoi-sly  to 
raising  wages  and  salaries.  Farmers  who  are  getting 
high  prices  protest   vigorously   against    paying   high 

prices. 

There  is  a  true  story  which  illustrates  this.     A  farmer 
inquired  from  the  manufacturer  the  present  price  of  a 
certain  type  of  bugg>'such  as  he  had  bought  once  before. 
The  price  quoted  seemed  to  him  outrageously  high  and 
he  accused  the  manufacturer  of  "  proiito(Ming,"  remind- 
ing him  of  what  the  former  price  of  this  buggy  had  been. 
The  manufacturer,  after  looking  up  the  record  of  the 
transaction,  and  discovering  that  the  farmer  had  pre- 
viously paid  for  such  a  buggy  by  a  sliipment  of  wheat, 
reckoned  at  the  low  prices  then  prevailing,  replied  :  "  If 
you  will  ship  to  me  for  the  new  buggy  the  same  amount 
of  wheat  you  shipped  for  your  old  one,  I  will  gladly 
ship  the  buggy  and  in  addition  will  ship  you  a  jnece  of 
household  furniture  and  a  good  kitchen  stove !  " 

In  short,  everybody  is  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
rising  prices,  but  feels  aggrieved  if  anybody  else 
snatches  the  advantage  away.  Thus  the  high  cost  of 
Uving  becomes  a  veritable  "  apple  of  discord." 

If  hi^ii  prices  have  come  to  stay,  of  course  the  sooner 
all  the  adjustments  are  made  the  better.  Wages  espe- 
cially need  to  be  raised,  as  do  salaries,  rents,  an(»  the 
rates  of  public  service  corporations.  It  will  probably 
be  less  disturbing,  on  the  whole,  to  level  up  the  few  such 
things  than  to  level  down  the  many  other  things. 
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15.  Bad  Remedies 

In  short,  cither  a  rising  or  a  falling  price  level  wrongs 
great  classes  of  society  and  brings  discontent,  suspicion, 
and  violence.  The  jmhlic  fails  to  discern  (he  great 
cause  lying  hack  of  all  the  trouble  ;  but  it  detects,  almost 
unerringly,  "  who's  got  the  money  "  and,  though  less 
unerringly,  at  whose  expense.  It  demands  a  remedy 
without  first  knowing  the  correct  diagnosis. 

Thus  any  price  disturbance  gives  a  hearing  to  all 
manner  of  reform  movements,  whether  apropos  or  irrel- 
evant and  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  For 
instance,  Henry  George's  single-tax  propaganda  was 
aided  l)oth  by  falling  and  rising  prices.  During  the 
falling  prices  there  was  the  spectacle  of  the  tenant  oji- 
pressed  by  an  increasing  burden  of  rent  and  the  inde- 
pendent farmer  oppressed  by  an  increasing  burden  of 
interest.  These  evils  thrust  the  "  land  problem  "  for- 
ward, especially  in  Ireland  and  Kansas,  and  any  pro- 
posal to  solve  the  land  problem  got  a  ready  hearing. 

When,  later,  prices  rose  it  was  natural  to  attribute 
this  rise  to  pressure  of  population  for  subsistence  on  the 
margin  of  cultivation,  especially  as  by  the  time  this 
theory  was  urged  the  belated  rise  of  rents  and  of  land 
values  began.  The  high  cost  of  living  seemed  explain- 
able by  high  real  estate  values  and  raised  land  rents,  and 
indignation  against  the  system  of  private  ownership  of 
land  was  readily  aroused,  especially  as  numerous  in- 
stances were  at  hand  of  great  fortunes  made  from  the 
unearned  increment  and  of  land  frauds,  land  grabs,  and 
exploitation  by  great  corporati  .ns  of  natural  resources. 
Xot  all  the  reforms  which  thus  get  factitious  help 
from  price  movements  are  genuine  reforms. 
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The  fjVPt  is  that  amoiiK  the  worst  consequences  of 
price  convulsions  are  the  vicious  remedies  proposed. 
Like  the  remedies  of  primitive  medicine,  they  are  often 
not  only  futile,  but  harmful.  Yet  the  patient  will 
always  demand  medicine.  The  let-alone  policy  will 
not  do  for  him.  He  knows  that  the  present  condition 
of  things  is  had  and  needs  changinR.  His  attitude  of 
mind  is  a  frantic  "  I  don't  know  exactly  what's  the 
matter  or  what  needs  to  be  done,  but  for  Heaven's 
.sake  let's  do  somclhimj:'  It  is  clear,  then,  that  unlcHu  a 
scientific  remedy  is  found  and  applied  there  in  always 
great  danger  of  quack  remedies. 

In  the  nineties,  after  a  prolonped  fall  of  prices,  w  liich 
had  begun  in  the  seventies,  when  so  nnich  was  said  of 
the  so-callod  "  Crime  of  '73,"  several  unscientific  reme- 
dies were  on  the  market.     A  book  that  went  by  the 
name  of  "  Coin's  Financial  School  "  proposed  the  coin- 
ing of  all  silver  brought  to  the  mint  into  silver  dollars,  each 
sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  gold  dollar,  although  at  that 
time  a  gold  dollar  would  buy  in  the  market  not  sixteen 
times,  but  about  thirty-two  times,  its  weight  in  silver. 
This  book  had  a  phenomenal  circulation  and  inHuenoe  ; 
and  the  "  16  to  1  "  remedy,  which  would  have  been 
worse  than  the  disease,  came  very  near  being  adopted. 
The  movement  for  it  was  based  on  a  consciousness  of 
the  true  cause  of  the  falling  prices  —  inadeciuate  gold  : 
but,  instead  of  regarding  this  impersonally  and  seeking 
merely  to  prevent  further  fluctuation,  the  "  free  silver  "' 
advocates  put  the  blame  on  the  "  gold  bugs  of  Wall 
St.eet  "  and  sought  to  "  get  even  "  by  a  sudden  debase- 
ment of  the  dollar  eciual  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Since  then,  of  course,  we  liave  witnessed,  in  gold  it- 
self, more  than  tliis  amount  of  depreciation,  —  a  gold 
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dollar  t«)-tlay  l)C'mK  worth  scarcely  a  third  of  what  the 
gold  dollar  of  1896  was  worth.  Yet  who  thinks  of  that 
depreciation  as  atoning  for  the  "  (Vijne  of  73  " !  On 
the  contrary,  we  regard  that  depreciation  (as  shown 
in  the  rising  jirice  level)  as  but  another  evil.  We 
now  wish  to  find  a  remedy  for  it  as  well ;  and  so  to-tlay 
we  are  being  threatened  with  other  unscientific  reme- 
dies, such  as  revolutionary  socialism,  syndicalism,  and 
Bolshevism.  Reckless  radicalism  rides  in  on  the  wave 
of  high  prices. 

1 6.  The  Loss  Is  General 

We  have  seen  that  the  primary  evil  of  these  aberra- 
tions is  social  injustice,  a  sort  of  subtle  pocket  picking. 
At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  such  a  transfer  is 
not  a  general  evil ;  for  what  some  lose  others  seem  to 
gain,  and  they  do  —  at  first.  But  the  secondary  evils 
are  very  general,  namely,  the  evils  from  specula- 
tion, uncertainty,  crises,  depression,  resentment,  vio- 
lence, ill-considered  "  remedies."  Moreover,  curiously 
enough,  as  with  ordinary  gambling,  evon  the  ill-gotten 
gains  of  the  winners  are  largely  swept  away  in  the  end. 
Thus,  as  during  the  present  riseof  prices,  strikes,  riots, 
violence,  and  the  other  secondary  effects  of  rising  prices 
destroy  the  profits  of  the  winners  by  blocking  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  even  destroying  its  tools.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  disccmtented  workmen  smash  our  win- 
dows and  run  the  wooden  shoe  through  our  machinery, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  who  is  going  to  get  the 
profits  as  a  cjuestion  of  whether  there  are  to  be  any 
profits.  If  we  want  workmen  to  be  contented,  we 
must  let  them  have  a  fair  share  of  prosperity  and  not 
let  a  shrinking  dollar  defraud  them. 
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Furthermore,  the  crisis  which  follows  the  "boom" 
period  is  of  itself  a  day  of  reckoning,  at  which  the  profit- 
taker  pays  deo  ly  for  his  prosperity. 

Similarly,  during  a  period  of  fallinp;  prices,  when  the 
vampire  is  not  the  profit-taker  but  the  creditor,  the 
winner  is  also  apt  to  lose  his  winnings  when,  as  was 
shown  in  §  10  above,  the  stipulated  interest  he  exacts 
grows  into  an  intolerable  burden  and  bankrupts  the 
del)tor.     A  special  injury  to  business  comes  when  the 
creditor  forecloses  his  mortgage  on  industry  ami  under- 
takes to  run  it  himself.     The  creditor  —  especially  the 
ordinary  bondholder  —  is,  usually  and  normally,  the 
simple  investor  of  capital,   the   "  silent  partner  "   in 
business.     He  lacks  the  temperame,it  and  training  to 
be  a  captain  of  industry.     Nevertheless,  after  years  of 
falling  prices  during  which  he  has  l)een  draining,  unob- 
served, the  life  blood  of  the  enteri)rise  whose  bonds  he 
holds,  until  there  is  no  profit  left  for  the  captain  of 
industry  who  has  been  managing  it,  the  mortgage  is 
foreclosed  and  the  captain,  held   responsible   for   the 
shipwreck,  is  forced  out,  discredited,  and  humiliated, 
and  wholly  unable  to  articulate  or  even  to  understand 
that  it  was  not  wholly  his  fault,  if  at  all,  but  the  fault 
of  his  instrument  of  reckoning,  the  dollar.     Thereupon 
the  bondholder  is  forced  to  take  control.     Thus  the 
management  drifts  into  wrong  hands,  turns  into  mis- 
management, and  the  bondholder  is  hoist  witiihis  own 
petard.     Like  Shylock,  though  unconsciously,  he  has 
been  exacting  his  pound  of  flesh   until   he  has   over- 
reached himself.     As  David  Harum  wisely  said.  "  It 
ain't  a  bad  idee  to  be  willin'  to  let  the   other   feller 
make  a  dollar  once  'n  a  while." 

The  wage  earner  also  is  involved  in  the  catastrophe. 
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Pritniirily  a  gainer  when  priccn  aro  falling,  because  his 
wages  fall  more  slowly  than  prices,  he  nevertheless 
suffers  more  unemployment  during  this  lowered  cost 
of  living  than  during  rising  prices,  and  in  the  misman- 
agement, at  the  end,  he  suffers  with  the  rest. 

In  short,  almost  no  one  gains  long  or  gains  much 
either  from  rising  prices  (»r  from  falling  prices.  To 
society  as  a  wlujie,  there  is,  in  either  case,  a  great  net 
•'conomic  loss  !•  .ell  as  great  injury  to  social  justice 
and  good  will. 


17.   Conclusion 

Thus  this  seemingly  .  Imple  little  matter  of  shorten- 
ing or  lengthening  the  monetary  yardstick,  so  far  from 
being  a  merely  nominal  and  unimportant  change,  is 
really  more  or  less  responsible  for  some  of  the  greatest 
events  in  history.'  It  causes  mighty  convulsions  of 
prices  and  these,  directly  or  indirectly,  rock  the  social 
structure  to  its  foundation. 

•  Bpsides  the  efff>"ts  of  prico  movements  above  cited,  which  are 
specififally  evil.  his.  ..•  is  full  of  otlier  Kreut  .'fTects,  —some  even 
iM'iielicenf.  Price  niovenicnts,  like  wars,  inevitably  arouse,  irritate, 
•stimulate.  Falling  prices  stimulated  the  preat  Irish  land  agitation 
and  I'le  Home-rule  movement  because  of  the  pitial)lo  condition  of 
the  Irish  peasant  debtors.  FalliuK  prices  stimulated  the  idea  of 
Proteciive  tarilTs.  HisitiK  prices  stimulated  the  idea  of  Free  Trade. 
Ktu,'land  abolished  Mie  corn  laws  when  the  cost  of  livinff  was  risinp, 
and  under  the  same  whip  the  United  States  adopted  the  Underwood 
low  tariff  and,  earlier,  the  low  tariff  of  1,S'>7.  It  was  as  an  antidote 
for  the  falling  prices  of  tlie  '2()s  and  the  ''.K)s  that  the  doctrine  of 
protection  scored  its  f,'rcaust  successes  in  the  United  States.  Not 
only  economic  history  l)ut  political  and  social  history  would  have 
been  totally  different  had  it  not  been  for  the  aberrati.ni.s  of  monetary 
units. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A    UKMKDY 

I.  Remedies  Which  Have  Been  P.oposed 

Wo  am  now  n«a(ly  for  the  prartical  (luestion  for 
which  this  hook  was  writton,  "  Wliat  are  we  goitiR  to 

do  about  it?  ' 

The  folhiwing  is  a  Ust  of  tlio  measures  to  stahihzo 
prices  which  I  have  seen  in  the  last  ten  years,  a  few 
of  which  have,  in  some  places,  been  adopted :  parcel 
post ;   farm  loan  facilities  ;   workmen's  compensation  ; 
other  forms  of  social  insurance ;    Government  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities ;  socialism,  of  every  variety  ;  re- 
duction of  human  di.ease  and  disability;   prohibition; 
"  the  simple  life,"   including  abandonment  of  social 
obligations  and  "  emigration  "  to  a  different  part  of 
town   (as  in  the  book,  "One  Way  Out  ");    house- 
keepers' market  clubs;    municipal  slaughter  houses; 
state  bakeries  and  butcher  shops;  trolley  freight  serv- 
ice ;  cooperative  selling  by  farmers  ;  utilization  of  empty 
city  lots;  municipal  markets;  scientific  management; 
reduction  of  middlemen;   cooperation;  proht-sharing  ; 
publicity  as  to   prices   and    profits ;   the   single   tax ; 
lower  tariffs    (in   the   United  States  and  Germany), 
higher   tariffs    (in   England);    better   supervision   o 
weights   and   measures;  use   of    bulk   goods    instead 
of  package  goods ;  use  of  "  cash  and  carry      system, 
instead  of  "  telephone  and  deliver  "  ;  repeal  of  tax  on 
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oleomargarine  and  other  taxes  on  consumption ;  re- 
duction of  railway  rates  (in  J>ance),  namely,  on  vege- 
tables and  fresh  iish,  with  increase  of  rates  on  fodder 
for  export  (the  idea  being  to  keep  fodder  at  home  and 
make  meat  cheaper j,  and  certain  encouragements  to 
importation  of  cattle  Irom  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  else- 
where :  encouragement  (in  Switzerland)  of  import  of 
frozen  meats  from  Uruguay ;  municipal  selling  of 
potatoes,  fish,  ami  certain  other  foods  at  cost  ;  laws 
against  speculation  and  monopoly  ;  pri'^e  fixing  ;  regu- 
lation of  cold  storage  plants  (in  the  United  States)  ; 
granting  of  subsidies  to  c(  Id  storage  plants  (in  France)  ; 
general  food  control  by  tha  Government ;  publicity  as  to 
prices  and  profits  ;  trade  unionism  ;  the  destruction  of 
trade  unions ;  inflation  ;  elastic  currency  ;  bimetal- 
lism ;  sliding  scale  of  wages  based  on  cost  oi  living ; 
disarmament. 

Much  as  I  should  like  to,  I  shall  not  take  space  to 
discuss  these  proposals  in  detail.  Some  of  them  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  evils  rather  than  remedies. 
Others,  though  most  excellent  in  themselves,  are 
irrelevant  to  the  problem  of  this  book ;  that  is,  they 
would  not  tend  in  the  least  to  stabilize  the  price  level 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  They  would 
help  us  to  endure  the  high  cost  of  living  but  would  not 
reduce  or  prevent  it.  Some  of  them  may  even  be 
more  important  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  than 
the  remedy  about  to  be  proposed.  That  remedy  is  not 
in  the  least  in  conflict  with  such  measures  but  supple- 
mentary to  them. 

The  above  list  oi  proposals  is  given,  therefore,  not 
for  indiscriminate  condemnation,  but  as  showing  in 
what  direction  people  tend  to  think  when  the  probbm 
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of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  mentioned.  The  fact  that 
such  proposals  are  mostly  concernetl  with  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  goods  shows  that  little  thought  is  ordi- 
narily given  to  the  other  side  of  the  market,  i.e.  to  the 
monetary  aspect  of  Hie  question. 

There  ar"  really  two  problems  included  under  "  the 
high  cost  of  living":  (Ij  the  problem  of  the  size  of 
our  incomes ;  and  (2)  the  problem  of  how  much  each 
dollar  of  our  incomes  will  buy.  The  first  of  these  is 
more  properly  "  the  problem  of  income";  the  second 
alone  is  strictly  tlie  problem  of  "  the  high  cost  of  living." 

One  trouble  with  most  of  the  jn-oposals  above  men- 
tioned is  that,  though  they  ar(^  concerned  with  the  first 
problem  rather  than  the  second,  they  are  expected  to 
solve  the  seccmd  problem  too.  Disappointment  fol- 
lows their  apjilication,  and  unless  a  genuine  solution  of 
this  second  problem,  i.e.  an  efTective  means  of  stabiliz- 
ing the  price  level,  is  found,  a  bewildered  and  infuri- 
ated public  is  apt  to  keep  on  trying  every  sort  of 
alleged  remedy,  good,  bad.  and  indifTerent,  often  with 
disastroui;  results.  The  plan  which  I  shall  projiose  has 
reference  solely  to  the  solution  of  tins  second  problem, 
—  the  problem  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

2.  The  Dollar  the  Only  Unit  as  Yet  Unstandardized 

The  real  culprit  being  the  dollar,  the  real  remedy  is 
to  fix  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

Our  dollar  is  now  simply  a  fixed  weight  of  gold  —  a 
unit  of  weight,  mascjuerading  as  a  unit  of  value.  A 
twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  gold  '  is  no  more  truly  a  unit  of 
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value  or  general  purchasing  power  ihan  is  a  pound  ( 
sugar  or  a  dozen  eggs.  It  is  almost  as  absurd  to  define 
a  unit  of  value,  or  general  purchasing  power,  in  terms  of 
weight,  as  to  define  a  unit  of  length  in  terms  of  weight, 
to  define  a  yardstick  as,  let  us  say,  any  stick  which 
weighs  an  ounce. 

What  good  does  it  do  us  to  be  assured  that  our 
dollar  ivcigli!^  just  as  much  as  ever?  Does  this  fact 
help  us  in  the  least  to  bear  the  high  cost  of  living? 
What  we  really  want  to  know  is  whether  the  dollar 
buys  as  much  as  ever.  We  want  a  tlollar  which  will 
always  buy  the  same  aggregate  quantity  of  bread, 
butter,  beef,  bacon,  beans,  sugar,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
the  other  essential  things  for  which  we  spend  it. 

There  used  to  be  a  song  about  a  shopkeeper  who, 
being  asked  the  price  of  a  box  of  socks,  replied,  "  One 
dollar  a  box."  "I'll  take  the  box,"  said  the  customer, 
handing  over  his  dollar;  whereupon  the  shopkeeper 
took  out  the  socks  and  handed  over  the  box.  "  I  sold 
you  the  box,  not  the  socks,"  said  he! 

Our  dollar  is  somewhat  like  that  box.  It  keeps  its 
form,  but  loses  its  content.  The  removal,  in  this  case, 
is  not  intentional  or  conmiitted  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  but  so  much  the  worse!  — for  the  in- 
jured party  has  no  recourse.  It  is  as  though  the 
buyer  of  the  box  of  socks  were  forced  to  agree  in 
advance  to  let  a  bystander  remove  or  insert  socks  ad 

libitum. 

WTiat  is  needed  is  to  stabilize,  or  standardize,  the 
dollar  just  as  we  have  abeady  standardized  the  yard- 
stick, the  pound  weight,  the  bushel  basket,  the  pint 
cup,  the  horsepower,  the  volt,  and  indeed  all  the 
units  of  commerce  except  the  dollar.     All  these  units  of 
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commerce  have  passed  through  the  evolution  from  the 
rough-antl -ready  units  of  priniitive  times  to  the  accurate 
ones  of  to-day,  when  modern  science  puts  the  finest 
possible  point  on  measurements  of  all  kinds. 

Once  the  yard  was  defined,  in  a  rough-and-ready  way, 
as  the  girth  of  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe  and  was  called 
a  gird.  Later  it  was  the  length  of  the  arm  of  Henry  the 
First  and,  still  later,  the  length  of  a  bar  of  iron  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  To-day  we  have  at  Washington  a 
Bureau  of  Standards  where  the  modern  yardstick  is 
determir-^d  by  a  bar  of  metal  alloy  kept  in  a  room  of 
constant  temperature,  under  a  glass  case,  and  not  ap- 
proached l)y  the  observer,  lest  the  warmth  of  his  body 
should  cause  it  to  vary,  but  sighted  by  a  telescope 
across  the  room ! 

Except  the  dollar,  none  of  the  old  rough-and-ready 
units  are  any  longer  considered  good  enough  for  mod- 
ern business.  The  dollar  is  the  only  survival  of  those 
primitive  crudities.  Imagine  the  modern  American 
business  man  tolerating  a  yard  defined  as  the  girth  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States !  Suppose  contracts  in 
yards  of  cloth  to  be  now  fulfilled  which  had  been  made 
in  Mr.  Taft's  administration! 

And  yet  the  shrinkage  in  such  a  yardstick  would  be 
no  greater  than  the  shrinkage  we  have  suffered  in  the 
far  more  important  yardstick  of  commerce,  the  dollar ; 
and  this  yardstick  is  used  in  all  the  contracts  in  which 
the  yardstick  of  length  is  named  and  in  all  others 
besides ! 

Ccmsequently  the  evils  our  unstabilized  dollar  works 
—  evils  of  confusion,  uncertainty,  social  injustice,  dis- 
content, and  disorder  —  are  as  vast  as  would  be  the 
evils  experienced  if  all  the  other  units  of  commerce  — 
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the  yardstick,  the  i  ashel  basket,  the  hour  of  work,  etc. 
—  should  vary  concert odly  to  the  same  extent. 

We  tolerate  our  erratic  dollar  only  because  the  havoc 
it  plays  is  attributed  to  other  agencies.  If  its  victims 
knew  the  truth  about  the  dollar,  it  would  be  stabilized 
at  the  very  next  session  of  Congress. 

We  tenaciously  cling  to  the  blissful  assumption  that 
our  dollar  never  varies.  We  seem  to  like  not  only,  as 
Barnum  said,  to  be  humbugged,  but  even  to  humbug 
ourselves. 


3.  An  Imaginary  Goods-Dollar 

A  true  standard  of  value  (general  purchasing  power 
over  commodities)  such  as  we  would  like  our  mone- 
tary standard  to  be  should  n<it  be  dependent  on 
one  commodity  merely,  whether  that  commodity 
be  gold  or  silver  or  wheat  or  any  other  single  sort  of 
goods. 

Two  commodities  would  be  better  than  one,  just 
as  two  tipsy  men  walk  more  steadily  arm  in  arm  than 
separately.  Whenever  they  tend  to  lurch  in  opposite 
directions  they  neutralize  each  other.  This  is  the 
argument  which  used  to  be  urged  for  bimetallism, 
symmetallism,  and  other  plans  for  uniting  gold  and 
silver.  And  the  argument  applies  whenever  gold  and 
silver  move  in  opposite  directions,  as  from  1873  to  189(5. 
If,  for  instance,  a  generation  ago,  we  had  adopted  a 
dollar  of  an  alloy  '  consisting  of  half  of  the  former  gold 
dollar  and  half  of  the  former  silver  dollar,  our  price 
level  would  not  have  suffered  the  rapid  fall  it  did  prior 

'  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  actually  proposed  in  1879  by  Con- 
gressman Stephens  (Hepburn,  II  istoryn/ Currency  in  tin:  United  St  aXcx, 
p.  288). 
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to  1890  in  common  with  the  price  levels  of  other  gold- 
stantlard  countries,  nor  would  it  have  suffered  the  rapid 
rise  which  the  units  of  silver-standard  countries  experi- 
enced. It  would  have  kept  intermediate  between  the 
diverging  price  movements  of  gold  countries,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  silver  countries,  '  n  the  other. 

Rut  such  an  alloy  of  v.xiiy  two  commodities,  while 
in  many  cases  it  would  be  steadier  than  either  one 
alone,  and  in  all  cases  steadier  than  the  less  steady  of 
the  two,  would  not  really  be  very  steady. 

A  composite  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  platinum,  and  all 
the  other  metals  would  be  somewhat  more  stable  than 
an  alloy  of  two,  just  as  a  number  of  tipsy  men  can  walk 
more  steadily  arm  in  arm  than  two  only,  it  being 
wholly  unlikely  that  all  men  m  the  lino  will  lurch  in  Hie 
same  direction  at  the  same  instant.  The  lurching  of 
some  in  one  direction  can  almost  always  be  depended 
on  to  offset  materially  the  lurching  of  others  in  the 
other  direction.  We  can  usually  trust  to  chance  if 
there  are  enough  chances  to  trust  to ! 

But  why  use  metals  exclusively?  The  index  num- 
bers of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  that  the  group  of  "  metals  and  metal  products," 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  erratic  of  all  the  groups  ' 
of   commodities. 

In  order  to  secure  a  dollar  constant  in  its  purchasing 
power  over  goods  in  general,  it  should  represent  a  coiv 
posite  of  those  very  goods  in  general.     We  should  there- 
fore make  our  gold  dollar  correspond  in  value  to  an 
imaginary  composite  goods-dollar  consisting,  say,  of : 

'  The  groups  are  niue,  namely :  farm  products :  food,  etc. ; 
vloths  and  clothing  ;  fuel  and  lighting  :  metals  and  metal  products  ; 
lumber  and  building  materials:  lirugs  and  chemicals;  house  fur- 
nishing goods ;    and  miscellaneous. 
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1  board  foot  of  lumber  (made  up  of  various 
kinds  as  would  be  the  case  with  other  com- 
modities) 

Tff  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 

i  of  a  pound  of  steers 

i  of  a  pound  of  meat 

15  pounds  of  coal 

s^s  of  a  barrel  of  wheat  flour 

I'  of  a  pound  of  sugar 

i  of  a  pound  of  hogs 

i  of  a  pound  of  cotton 

i  of  a  gallon  of  petroleum 

i  of  an  egg 

i  of  a  pint  of  milk 

J  of  an  ounce  of  butter 

■ss  of  a  bushel  of  corn 

sV  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes 

^-BTij  of  a,  pair  of  shoes 

I  of  a  pound  of  hay 

I  of  an  ounce  of  steers'  hides 

I-  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco  at  the  farm 

i  of  an  ounce  of  manufactured  tobacco 

I  of  an  ounce  of  lard 

i  of  an  ounce  of  leather 

Ts  of  an  ounce  of  wool 

T  of  a  pound  of  steel 

f  of  an  ounce  of  copper 


ttV  of  an  ounce  of  rubber 


i  of  1  %  of  a  gallon  of  drug  alcohol 
1  ounce  of  soap 
etc.,  etc. 

These  happen  to  be  roughly  the  relative  quantities 
of  some  of  the  commodities  used  by  the  United  States 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  making  up  its  index  num- 
ber of  prices.  The  entire  list,  of  which  the  articles 
specified  are  the  more  important,  is  actually  worth 
about  one  dollar  to-day. 

If  we  could,  in  some  way,  make  our  gold  dollar  equiva- 
lent to  such  a  market-basket  dollar,  i.e.  a  composite 
dollar  consisting  of  a  big  basket  or  package  containing 
those  bits  of  goods,  that  composite  basketful  of  com- 
modities —  or  "  goods-dollar,"  let  us  call  it  —  would 
evidently  have  to  be  worth  a  dollar  at  all  times ;  and 
the  cost  of  living  —  at  least   the  cost  of  the  repre- 
sentative assortment  in  that  basket  —  could  not  rise  or 
fall.      That  assortment   would  always   cost   a  dollar 
simply  because  a  dollar  u'as  the  equivalent   of  that 
assortment.     In  short,  it  would  be  just  as  simple  then 
to  keep  the  price  of  the  composite  basketful  of  com- 
modities invariable  (however  widely   its  constituents 
might  vary  among  themselves)  as  it  is  now  to  keep 
the  price  of  gold  invariable.     The  price  of  that  compos- 
ite would  always  be  a  dollar,  just  as  to-day  the  price 
of  gold  is  always  $20.07  an  ounce,  and  just  as,  under  an 
egg  standard,  the  price  of  a  dozen  eggs  would  always  be 
a  dollar,  and  just  as,  with  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
price  of  that  alloy  would  be  constant,  hov/ever  much 
its  constituents  might  vary  relatively  to  one  another. 

And  this  composite  goods-dollar  is  not  altogether  a 
joke.  I  am  going  to  suggest  its  adoption  —  indirectly, 
at  least ! 

4.  The  Gold  Standard  Not  to  Be  Abandoned 
Some  Uteral-minded  reader  is  now  eager  to  point  out 
how  inconvenient,  not  to  say  grotesque,  such  a  market- 
basket  dollar  would  be  if  it  were  in  circulation  or  were 
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usod  for  export  or  iini)ort !  With  its  lo  lb.  of  coal,  it  is 
fur  too  heavy  to  carry ;  with  its  wood  and  hay,  it  is  far 
too  bulky ;  its  half  egg  would  sj  jil ;  while  to  di\  ide  a 
pair  of  shoes  into  two  hundred  parts  would  annihilate 
their  value.  (loUl  is  to  be  preferred  because  it  is  im- 
perishable, easily  divisible,  easily  portable,  and  easily 
salable. 

And  these  are  precisely  the  attributes  which  led  lo 
the  selection  of  gold ;  and  not,  as  some  people  mis- 
takenly assume,  any  attribute  of  stability. 

By  all  means,  then,  lot  us  keep  the  metal  gold  for  the 
good  attributes  it  has  —  portability,  durability,  divisi- 
bility, salability  —  but  let  us  correct  its  instabihty,  so 
that  one  dollar  of  it  will  at  all  times  buy  approximately 
that  composite  basketful  of  goods.  Under  the  plan 
l)ioposed  only  the  gold  dollar,  duly  corrected,  is  to  be 
actually  handled.  The  goods-dollar  is  merely  a  fiction 
in  terms  of  which  we  may  statistically  test  and  correct 
the  gold  dollar. 

Money  to-day  has  two  g..^at  functions.  It  is  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  it  is  a  standard  of  value. 
Gold  was  chosen  because  it  was  a  good  medium,  not 
because  it  was  a  good  standard. 

The  contention  that  gold  became  money  because  it 
was  though^  to  be  a  good  standard  of  value  is  an  un- 
founded myth.  Indeed,  when  it  came  into  use  as 
money,  there  were  no  index  numbers  and  there  was 
therefore  no  way  of  testing  its  stability  or  instabilitv  •  ■ 
and  finally  at  that  time  there  was  not  much  need  and 
not  much  thought  of  a  standard  of  value,  for  the  good 
and  sufficient  reas.,n  that  tliere  were  few,  if  any,  time- 
contracts,  such  as  laomissory  notes,  mortgages,  and 
bonds.     Almost  all  bargains  were  struck  and  settled  on 
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the  spot.     "When  a  iiuin  was  ul)out  to  make  a  cash  pur- 
chase it  was  inunaterial  to  him  what  the  monetary  unit 


was. 


But  to-day  if  a  man  buys  an  article  and  promises  to 
pay  for  it  in  three  months,  the  case  is  (hfferent.  When 
the  time  for  payment  arrives  it  is  very  important  for 
him  to  know  whether  the  "  dollar  "  is  the  same  as  was 
contemi)lated  when  the  agreement  was  made. 

With  our  modern  contracts,  running  months,  years, 
generations,  or  even  centuries,  including  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  agreements  to  pay  money, 
—  promissory  notes,  mortgages,  debentures,  railway 
bonds,  (Jovernment  bonds,  leases,  insurance  contracts, 
etc.,  —  the  function  of  a  standard  of  value,  that  is,  a 
standard  of  deferred  payments,  has  grown  to  be  perhaps 
the  more  important  of  the  two  functions  of  money. 

Yet  because  our  ancestors  found  a  good  medium  of 
exchange  we  now  find  our  3lves  sadilled  with  a  bad 
standard  of  value.  What  we  need  to  do,  thereof  ore,  is  to 
retain  gold  as  a  good  medium  and  yet  to  make  it  into 
a  good  standard  ;  not  to  abandon  the  gold  standard  but 
to  correct  it ;  not  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  gold  dollar,  but 
to  ?nake  it  conform  in  purchasing  power  to  the  composite 
or  goods-dollar. 

Under  the  plan  about  to  be  presented,  gold  is  retained  ; 
and  there  is  essentially  the  same  mechanism  by  which 
it  freely  enters  or  leaves  the  circulation.  But  under 
tliis  plan  the  gold  dollar  becomes  a  standard  of  value 
instead  of  a  standard  of  weight. 

We  now  have  a  gold  standard  with  the  "  standard  " 
left  out !  \\nien  I  am  asked  with  a  horrified  air,  whether 
this  proposal  is  not  really  one  to  "  abandon  the  gold 
standard  "  I  like  to  answer : "  No !  it  is  to  put  the  stand- 
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ard  int.)  the  roIU  standard  ! "  But  abandon  the  present 
IVM  standard,  so  callod,  it  certainly  doos,  by  convortinK 
or  rectifying  it  into  conformity  with  the  composite 
standard. 

S-   Merely  the  Weight  of  the  Gold  Bullion  Dollar 
to  Be  Varied 

But  how  can  we  rectify  the  gold  standard  ?  That  is 
the  question  which  we  set  out  in  this  chapter  to  answer 
In  brief  the  answer  is  :  h,,  varying,  suitably,  the  weight  of 
the  gold  dollar.  The  gold  dollar  is  now  fixed  in  weight 
and  therefore  variable  in  purchasing  power.  What  we 
need  is  a  gold  dollar  fixed  in  purchasing  power  and 
therefore  variable  in  iveight. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  sane  man,  whether  or  not 
he  accepts  the  theory  of  money  which  I  accept,"  will 
deny  that  the  weight  of  gold  in  a  dollar  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  its  purchasing  power.  More  gold  will  buy 
more  goods.  Therefore,  more  gold  than  23.22  grains 
will,  barring  counteracting  causes,  buy  more  goods  than 
23.22  grains  will  buy.  Therefore  if  the  dollar,  instead 
ot  being  23.22  grains,  or  about  one  twentieth  of  an 
ounce  of  gold,  were  an  ounce  or  a  pound  or  a  ton  of  gold 
It  would,  other  things  equal,  surely  buy  more  than  it 
does  now,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the 
price  level  would  be  lower  than  it  is  now. 

A  Mexican  gold  dollar  weighs  about  half  as  much  as 
ours  and  therefore  has  less  purchasing  power.  If  Mex- 
ico should  adopt  the  same  dollar  that  we  have,  no  one 

fh„'7^"\^"  ^\\  ^"'^^"""-  ■^'•-  probably  the  ablest  wTiter  among 
the  few  who  st.ll  chssent  from  the  "quantity  theory"  m  any  Torm 
nevertheless  approves  of  the  proposal  to  stabiUze  the  value  of  a 
dollar  by  adjusting  its  weight. 
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could  doubt  that  its  purchasing  power  would  rise  about 
twofold,  that  is,  the  price  level  in  Mexico  would  fall 
about  half.  Likewise,  if  we  should  adopt  the  Mexii  -.n 
dollar,  our  prices  would  about  doul)le. 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  acconling  as  the  g()ld 
dollar  is  heavier  or  lighter,  the  more  or  th(  less  will  be  its 
purchasing  power.  It  follows  at  once  that,  by  adduig 
new  grains  of  gold  to  the  dollar  just  fast  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  a  loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  each  grain 
(and,  of  course,  reversely,  taking  away  gold  to  compen- 
sate for  a  gain),  we  can  secure  a  stationary  instead  of  a 
fluctuating  dollar,  in  terms  of  purchasing  power. 

6.   No  Gold  Coins  to  Be  Used 

Before  the  reader  can  accept  the  statement  just  made 
that  the  problem  of  stabilizing  the  dollar  is  soluble  by 
varying  the  dollar's  weight  he  will  want  to  have  three 
questions  answered :  Is  it  practicable  to  vary  the  gold 
dollar's  weight  periodically?  By  what  criterion  is  the 
variation  to  be  made?  Will  that  variation  actually 
stabilize  the  dollar? 

First,  as  to  the  first  question  :  How  is  it  possible,  in 
prnctice,  to  change  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  or 
other  monetary  unit? 

The  feat  is  certainly  not  impossible ;  for  it  has  often 
been  accomplished.  European  history  affords  numer- 
ous examples.  The  Philippine  peso  was  changed  only 
a  few  years  ago.  We  ourselves  have  changed  the  weight 
of  our  gold  dollar  twice ;  once  in  1834,  when  the  gold 
in  the  dollar  was  reduced  7%,  and  again  in  1837,  when 
it  was  increased  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  If  we  can 
change  the  weight  of  a  monetary  unit  once  or  twice  a 
century,  we  can  change  it  once  or  twice  a  month ! 
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And  if  wo  circuljito  Rold  (.iily  through  paper  rcpro- 
sentativos  reddernuhlo  only  in  gold  bullion  luid  dis- 
continue j^-ohl  rointt,  these  periodicnl  ehjuiKes  in  the 
wi'ijrht  of  the  gold  dolhir  eart  ho  made  even  more  easily 
than  the  occasional  chanRcs  which  hist(>ry  records. 

Ill  actual  fact  Rold  now  circulates  almost  entirely 
throunh  paper  '•  yellowhacks,"  or  gold  certificates. 
The  iioUl  itself  (often  n„t  in  the  form  of  coins  at  all  hut 
of  "  har  Kold  ")  lies  in  the  CJovernment  vaults. 

\  har  of  gold  hullion.  nine  tenths  fine,  weiphinp; 
25.S()()  grains,  is  just  as  properly  to  he  called  (.ne  thou- 
sand dollars  of  2r).S  grains  each,  as  if  that  bar  were  cut  up 
into  a  nundred  separate  pieces  and  each  were  stan-.ped 
into  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece.  The  thousand  gold  dollars 
already  exist  cmhedded  or  weKled  together  in  that  gold 
har,  wliil(>  th(!  right  of  ownership  in  them  circulates 
iti  the  form  of  paper  "  yellowbacks." 

Since,  then,  even  to-day,  most  of  our  gold  (hollars 
do  their  circulating  in  the  form  of  paper,  there  would 
be  no  inconvenience  if  the  only  circulation  of  g(,ld 
w(-re  in  the  form  of  paper.  Most  of  the  people  in  Eng- 
land who,  before  the  war,  carried  gold  in  their  pockets 
by  preference,  have  already  been  weaned  fronj  the 
habit ;  and  mc.st  of  the  few  Americans  (in  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington)  who  still  do  so  are  being 
weaii'^d  from  it  in  the  same  way. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  little  more  than  expressing  in 
law  an  existing  custom  if  gold  coins  were  abolished  alto- 
gether. For  simplicity,  let  us  assume  that  this  is  to  be 
done.'  When,  therefore,  I  speak  of  changing,  from  time 
to  time,  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar,  the  reader  need 
not  conjure  up  visions  of  repeated  recoinages,  or  gold 

'  As  noted  in  App,.tHlix  VF,  §  :i,  H,  this  was  proposed  by  Ricardo. 
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oukU's  of  various  woinlits  jiinuliiiK  toRcthor  in  confusion 
in  tho  market  plare.  Let  liini  ralhor  banish  nold  n./».s 
ontirrly  from  his  mind  and  think  of  a  dollar  as  simply 
a  certain  numhor  of  grains  of  ^old  bullion  in  the  vaults 
of  the  United  States  Treasurj' —  that  ([uantily  ehann- 
iuK  froti\  time  to  time  hut  always  dclinite  and  specihc 
at  any  i)artieular  time;  and  let  him  icmemher  that,  in 
actual  circulation,  this  k<'W  bullion  is  ivprcsented  by 
paper  yellttwbacks. 

By  thus  assuming  no  actual  tmld  coin  to  circulate  but 
all  Hold  to  circulate  <.nly  in  the  form  of  paper  represent- 
atives, it  would  be  possible  to  vary  at  will  the  weifrht  ot 
the  sold  dollar  without  any  su<-h  amioyance  or  compli- 
cation as  would  arise  from  the  existence  of  coins.  The 
C.(.vernment  would  simply  vary  tho  (piantity  ..f  gold 
bullion  which  it  would  exchanf^e  for  a  paper  dollar.  — 
tho  (juantity  it  would  jrivo  or  take  at  a  fiiven  tune. 

\s  readily  as  a  j^rocer  can  vary  the  amount  of  sufiar 
which  ho  w-ill  Hive  for  a  dollar  the  Government  could 
vary  the  amount  of  {rold  it  would  tiive  or  tako  f„r  a  (loUar 
If  to-day  the  (Jovernment  were  nivinji  2;^.H  grains  of 
gold  bullion  to  the  jeweler  or  exporter  for  each  tlollar 
of  certificates  '  he  pays  in,  next  month  it  miRht  jjive 
26  prains  or  only  24  grains,  tho  increases  or  decreases 
being  made,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  compensating 

.  The  wording  ..n  the  certificates  wouM.  of  course,  nee.l  to  bo 
sliKhtlv  .■ha,.«ea.     They  eouM  no  h.n^er  \,.  properly  '•f^'^J^' 
ho„.e're....i„t.,   nor   wouM    they,   on   the   other   hand,    be   exae  Iv 
a  Isous  to  (iovernment  noles  ;  they   uouM  be  n,tern.edmte    >e- 
t  "en  ti"'  two.     They  .ni«ht  be  described  a.  -«od  bulhon  do 
eertifieates."     They  woukl  be  redee.uabU>  at  any  time  u,  the  then 
:ial  weight  of  the  .ohl  dollar  --a  variable  -''f  ^  bu    con.  an 
^•orth.   instead  of  a  constant  weight   but    variable   -^^■^^^  ^^ 
present.     For  the   proposed   wording   of    the   new   certificate,    ^to 
Appendix  I,  §  10. 
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for  the  decreases  or  increases  in  the  purchasing  power 
cf  the  dollar. 

7.  The  Essentials  of  a  Gold  Standard 

Before  proceeding  to  the  second  question  of  §  6,  we 
may  pause  here  to  point  out  that  the  abolition  of  gold 
coin  would  make  no  material  change  in  the  processes 
by  which  gold  flows  into  and  out  of  circulation.  Gold 
would,  just  as  at  present,  be  brought  by  the  gold  minor 
to  the  Mint  or  the  Assay  Office  or  other  Government 
depository,  and  he  would,  just  as  at  present,  receive 
paper  tokens,  or  yellowbacks,  in  return.  The  only 
difference  would  be  that  he  would  not  always  deposit 
the  same  amount  of  gold  to  get  a  dollar  of  yellowbacks. 
This  sale  of  gold  to  the  Government  for  yellowbacks, 
i.e.  this  unrestricted  deposit,  is  the  essence  of  unrestricted 
coinage  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  "  free  coinage."  It 
is  thus  that  gold  gets  into  circulation  through  its  repre- 
sentative, the  yellowback. 

Moreover,  to  turn  from  inflow  to  outflow,  gold  would, 
just  as  at  present,  be  taken  out  of  the  Government 
vaul+s  by  jewelers  or  gold  exporters  and  they  would, 
just  as  at  present,  surrender  yellowbacks  for  that  gold. 
The  only  difference  would  be  that  they  would  not  al- 
ways get  the  same  quantity  of  gold  for  a  dollar  in  yellow- 
backs; the  same  certificate  would  be  worth  different 
amounts  of  gold  at  different  times.  Every  dollar  of 
gold  whose  corresponding  yellowback  was  thus  taken 
out  of  circulation,  just  as  at  present,  would  disappear 
into  the  arts  or  foreign  circulation.  The  process  would 
therefore  be  virtually  a  flow  of  gold  dollars  from  the  cir- 
culation into  the  arts  or  abroad.  Such  exchange  is  the 
unrestricted  "  redemption  "  of  the  certificates. 
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Thus  unrestricted  deposit  and  unrestricted  redemp- 
tion would  go  on  substantially  as  at  present,  the  one 
tending  to  increase  and  the  other  to  decrease  the  volume 
of  bullion  certificates,  that  is,  the  virtual  gold  in  circu- 
lation. 

In  short  our  gol  i-standard  system  may  be  pictured 
as  a  lake  of  ,^old,  physically  in  storage  but  circulat- 
ing through  yellowbacks,  a  lake  fed  by  miners  and 
importers    and    drained    by    jewelers    and   exporters. 

This  system,  the  lake  and  its  inflow  and  outflow, 
would  continue  unchanged.  Only  the  terms  on  which 
gold  would  be  deposited  and  withdrawn  would  be 
changed. 

8.   Periodical  Variations  of  Weight  Based  on  Index 

Numbers 

We  find,  then,  in  answer  to  the  first  of  our  three 
questions  that  a  periodical  variation  of  the  dollar's 
weight  can  be  made  at  will,  and  that,  too,  without 
changing,  in  the  least,  the  nature  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  gold  standard  now  operates. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  second  question:  What 
criterion  is  to  guide  the  Government  in  making  these 
changes  in  the  dollar's  weight?  Am  I  proposing  that 
some  Government  oflScial  should  be  authorized  to  mark 
the  dollar  up  or  down  according  to  his  own  caprice? 
Most  certainly  not.  A  definite  and  simple  criterion  for 
the  required  adjustments  is  at  hand  —  the  now  famil- 
iar "  index  number  "  of  prices.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  which  publishes  our  best  present  index  num- 
ber, or  the  Bureau  of  Standards  or  other  puit,.'-«le  Gov- 
ernment ofllice,  would  he  required  to  publish  tiiis  num- 
ber at  certain  stated  intervals,  say  bimonthly. 
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To  be  specific,  every  two  months  (or  whatever  the 
adjustment  period  chosen  might  be)  the  Bureau  would 
calculate  from  current  market  prices  how  much  our  com- 
posite basketful  of  goods  costs.  This  figure  (the  index 
number  of  prices)  it  would  publish;  and  this  figure 
would  then  afford  the  needed  official  sanction  to  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  to  change  the  weight  of  the  goUl 
dollar— that  is,  to  change  the  amount  of  gold  which  the 
Government  would  give  or  take  for  a  gold  certificate, 
and  thus  increase  or  diminish  the  purchasing  power  (jf 
that  certificate. 

The  certificate  would  always  be  equal  in  value  to 
the  gold  dollar;  and  the  gold  dollar  would  be  kept 
equal  in  value  to  the  goods-dollar  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate standard. 

If,  for  instance,  the  index  number  representing  the 
current  price  of  our  composite  basketful  of  goods  is 
found  to  be  $1.01,  i.e.  one  per  cent  above  the  ideal 
par  {i.e.  above  the  one  dollar  price),  this  fact  would 
indicate  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  was 
too  low,  for  it  requires  one  cent  more  than  a  dollar 
to  buy  the  ideal  basket.  This  fact  would  be  the  signal 
and  authorization  for  an  increase  of  one  per  cent  in 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar. 

r,  on  the  other  hand,  the  index  number  when  com- 
puted is  found  to  be  one  per  cent  below  par,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  is  too  high  and  a  one  per 
cent  reduction  of  the  dollar's  weight  is  called  for. 

In  short,  then,  our  rule  or  criterion  of  adjustment  is 
simply  this:  for  every  one  per  cent  of  deviation  of 
the  index  number  above  or  below  par  found  at  any 
adjustment  date,  we  then  increase  or  decrease  the  dol- 
lar's weight  by  one  per  cent. 
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9.   How  the  Adjustment  Rule  Would  Work 

And  now  we  approach  the  last  of  the  three  questions 
formulated  in  §  6 :  Will  the  above  rule  for  varying  the 
dollar's  weight  really  stabilize  the  dollar?  Kow  can 
we  know  that  if  the  index  number  is  one  per  cent  above 
par,  a  one  per  cent  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar  will  be  just  sufficient  to  drive  the  index  number 
back  to  par  ?  The  answer  is  we  do  not  know,  any  more 
than  we  know,  when  the  steering  wheel  of  an  auto- 
mobile is  turned,  that  it  will  prove  to  have  been  turned 
just  enough  and  not  too  much.  Many  things  may  in- 
terfere in  the  period  elapsing  between  adjustments. 
But  if  the  correction  is  not  enough  or  if  it  is  too  much, 
the  index  number,  when  next  computed,  will  tell  the 
story.  Absolutely  perfect  correction  is  impossible  but 
any  imperfection  will  continue  to  reappear  and  cannot 
escape  ultimate  correction. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  next  month,  or  adjust- 
ment period,  the  index  number  is  ff)und  to  remain  un- 
changed at  101%,  that  is,  that  the  basketful  of  goods 
still  costs  $1.01.  Then  the  dollar  is  at  once  loaded  an 
additional  one  per  cent.  And  if,  next  month,  the  index 
number  is,  let  us  say,  100^,  i.e.  |  of  one  per  cent  above 
par,  that  ^  of  one  per  cent  will  call  for  a  third  addition 
to  the  dollar's  weight  —  this  time  ^  of  one  per  cent. 
And  so,  as  long  as  the  index  number  persists  in  staying 
even  a  little  above  par,  the  dollar  will  continue  to  be 
loaded  at  each  adjustment  period,  until,  if  necessary, 
it  weighs  an  ounie  —  or  a  ton,  for  that  matter. 

But,  of  course,  long  before  it  can  grow  very  heavy, 
the  additional  weight  will  become  sufficient,  so  that 
the  index  number  will  be  pushed  back  to  par ;  that  is, 
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the  circulating  certificate  will  have  its  purchasing  power 
restored. 

Or,  reversely,  suppose  that  the  index  number  falls 
below  par,  say  one  per  cent  below  —  the  basket  costing 
$0.99.  This  fact  will  indicate  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  has  gone  up.  Accordingly,  the  gold 
dollar  will  be  reduced  in  weight  one  per  cent  and,  at 
each  adjustment  period  during  which  the  index  num- 
ber remains  below  par,  the  now  too  heavy  dollar  will 
be  unloaded  and  its  purchasing  power  brought  back 
to  par. 

Thus  by  ballast  thrown  overboard  or  tai^cn  on,  our 
dollar  is  kept  from  ascending  or  descending  far  from 
the  proper  level  —  that  is,  from  the  equivalent  of  our 
composite  basket  of  goods. 

In  short,  the  adjustment,  like  all  human  adjustments, 
takes  place  "  by  trial  and  error."  There  is  always  a 
slight  deviation,  but  this  is  always  in  process  of  being 
corrected.  The  steering  wheel  keeps  the  monetary 
automobile  not  exactly  in  the  straight  line  marked  out, 
but  always  near  it  on  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  its 
deviations  will  always  afford  the  criterion  needed  for 
steering  it  back. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question,  therefore,  is  that 
the  stabilization  machinery,  while  it  cannot  absolutely 
prevent  slight  aberrations  from  par,  will  persistently 
tend  to  reduce  toward  zero  every  deviation  which  conies 
along. 

It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  what  the  cause  or 
causes  of  deviation  may  be.  They  may  be  connected 
with  gold  or  bank  credit  or  anything  else.  The  devi- 
ation, no  matter  how  caused,  would  bring  a  counter- 
balancing change  in  the  gold  dollar's  weight  and  the 
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change  in  that  weight  will  continue  to  be  made  at 
every  adjustment  period  as  long  as  the  deviation  in  the 
index  number  continues. 

The  result  is  that  the  price  level  would  oscillate  only 
slightly.  Instead  of  great  price  convulsions,  such  as 
we  find  throughout  history,  the  index  number  would 
run  close  to  par,  say,  101,  100^,  101,  100,  102,  lOU,  100, 
98,  99,  99,  99^,  100,  etc.,  seldom  getting  off  the  line 
more  than  one  or  two  per  cent. 

The  process  of  correcting  the  dollar  has  just  been 
likened  to  steering  an  automobile.  It  might  better 
be  compared  to  the  automatic  regulation  of  the  "  gov- 
ernor "  on  a  steam  engine  or  to  the  method  of  securing 
a  "  compensated  "  pendulum.  Every  aberration  brings 
its  own  correction. 

And  so  we  conform  our  gold  dollar,  approximately, 
to  the  imaginary  "  goods-dollar."  All  other  dollars 
being  interconvertible  with  the  gold  dollar  would  keep 
equal  to  this  par.  No  change  in  our  banking  system 
would  be  required  except  that  the  gold  reserve  of  banks, 
instead  of  consisting  partly  of  gold  certificates  and 
partly  of  physical  gold,  would  consist  exclusively  of 
certificates.  The  Government  would  hold  the  physical 
gold.  Whoever  chose  to  redeem  the  gold  dollar  certifi- 
cates in  actual  gold  would  do  so  usually  to  secure  gold 
for  jewelry  and  other  arts  or  for  export.  Should  a  bank 
do  so,  the  gold  it  so  bought  would,  like  so  much  silver, 
be  liable  to  fluctuations  in  value. 

To  summarize,  each  dollar  of  bank  notes  and  other 
fiduciary  money  would,  as  now,  bo  redeemable  in  a  dol- 
lar of  yellowbacks  (to  be  called  gold  bullion  dollar  cer- 
tificates) and  therefore  such  paper  money  would,  exactly 
as  now,  keep  at  parity  with  these  yellowbacks.     Each 
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dollar  of  these  yellowbacks,  or  gold  dollar  certificates, 
would,  in  turn,  be  redeemable  at  the  Government  offices 
in  a  gold  bullion  dollar  and  would,  therefore,  always  be 
of  equal  value  therewith.  And  finally,  each  dollar  of 
gold  bullion  would,  by  periodical  adjustment  of  its 
weight  through  an  index  number,  l)e  kept  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  imaginary  basket  of  goods,  the  goods- 
dollar. 

In  short,  every  actual  dollar,  a  dollar  of  bullion,  a 
dollar  of  yellowbacks,  a  dollar  of  bank  notes  or  any  other 
money,  and  a  dollar  of  bank  deposits  would  be  abso- 
lutely equivalent  to  one  another  as  well  as  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  imaginary  composite  or  goods-dollar. 

We  would  then  be  substantially  rid  of  a  fluctuating 
price  level  with  its  long  train  of  bad  consequences. 
In  other  words,  the  monetary  yardstick  would  be  stand- 
ardized. 

lo.   Proviso  against  Speculation  at  Expense  of 
the  Government 

To  avoid  speculation  in  gold  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  a  small  fee,  corresponding  to  what  used 
to  be  called  "brassage,"  should  be  charged  to  de- 
positors of  gold  and  no  single  change  in  the  dollar's 
weight  should  exceed  that  fee. 

This  is  a  technical  detail  and,  with  other  technical 
points,  such  as  the  status  of  the  reserve  behind  the  gold 
bullion  dollar  certificates,  the  initial  par  of  the  index 
number,  the  selection  and  revision  of  the  items  making 
up  the  composite  dollar,  the  possible  retention  of  gold 
coins  and  coinage,  the  contrt)l  of  deposit  currency,  etc.. 
need  not  here  be  entered  upon.  These  are  elaborated 
in  Appendix  I.    What  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  is 
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meant  to  show  that  we  have  the  power,  if  we  will  but 
use  it,  to  stabilize  the  purchasing  i)ower  of  the  dollar. 


II.   Comparison  with  Other  Plans 

As  we  have  seen,  most  other  jiroposals  for  reme- 
dying the  "  high  cost  of  living  "  would  operate  through 
econon\y  and  efficiency.  Nothing  could  be  more 
laudable  and  nothing  needs  to  be  preached  more  per- 
sistently, in  season  and  out  of  season.  An  increase 
in  production  and  the  cessation  of  industrial  warfare 
between  labor  and  capital  should,  now  and  always, 
be  striven  for.  To  whatever  extent  these  objects  are 
gained,  the  world  will  be  better  off,  whether  prices  are 
high  or  low. 

But  he  who  expects,  from  such  measures,  any  ap- 
preciable reduction  in  the  index  number  ^A  prices  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  general  expectation 
of  such  a  reduction  is  based,  first,  on  a  false  conception 
of  the  problem,  due  to  overlooking  its  monetary  side, 
and,  secondly,  to  a  greatly  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
economy  and  efficiency  which  are  attainable.  Thus, 
the  worst  of  our  great  strikes  reduces  the  natiMial 
production  only  about  as  much  as  declaring  a  tingle 
hoUday,  and  most  of  the  wastes  of  industry,  though 
great,  are  inevitable  and  can  only  be  reduced  slightly 
and  gradually  through  education. 

We  may  rail  at  the  workmen  and  accuse  them  of 
slacking  and  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  them  will  plod 
along  without  even  attending  to  what  we  say.  We 
may  legislate  in  the  hope  of  forcing  economy  and 
efficiency  on  a  wastrel  world  and  shall  be  lucky  if  we 
succeed  iu  doing  a  trifle  more  good  than  harm.     I  doubt 
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if  all  the  combined  effort  of  all  the  statesmen  and  moral- 
ists of  the  world  could  possibly,  in  a  whole  year,  in- 
crease production  by  two  or  three  per  cent  beyond 
what  it  would  othen\'ise  be. 

Another  sort  of  remedy,  and  the  most  popular  one 
at  the  present  time,  is  price  control.  During  the  war 
legal  price  control  had  its  maximum  effect  which,  while 
great  on  a  few  commodities,  probably  did  not,  as  sta- 
tistics can  be  adduced  to  show,  affect  the  general  price 
level  as  much  as  five  per  cent.  That  now  in  times 
of  peace  the  effect  could  be  half  that  much  is  almost 
unthinkable. 

The  job  is  too  big  for  any  man  or  any  government. 
If  our  Government  tries  to  fix  retail  prices  to  protect 
the  customer  it  must  then  go  further  and  fix  wholesale 
prices  to  protect  the  retailer  and  then,  likewise,  fix  the 
prices  of  jobber,  manufacturer,  and  producer  of  raw 
materials.  Thousands  and  millions  of  dealers  will 
have  to  be  watched,  controlled,  penalized,  by  a  mighty 
host  of  government  officials,  sure  to  be  circumvented 
as  soon  as  their  backs  are  turned. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  the  present  attempt 
to  fix  individual  prices  will  end  like  all  previous  at- 
tempts, even  those  of  autocratic  Germany,  in  disap- 
pointment. 

Is  it  not  a  little  ludicrous  to  use  so  much  force  with- 
out much  effect  when  the  desired  effect  without  any 
force  at  all  could  be  secured  through  stabilizing  the 
dollar?  If  we  had  tried  to  secure  "  daylight  saving  " 
by  force,  compelling  euch  factory,  store,  school,  church, 
to  begin  an  hour  earlier  and  each  individual  to  eat  his 
breakfast  an  hour  earlier  than  before,  the  Attorney 
General  would  certainly  have  had  his  hands  full ! 
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Instead  of  thus  employing  an  army  of  policenrien, 
exerting  repressive  force  at  thousands  and  millions 
of  separate  points,  we  simply  regulated  our  instrument 
of  measuring  time,  the  clock,  and  lo,  automatically 
the  factory,  store,  school,  and  church  began  an  hour 
earUer  and  individuals  ate  their  breakfast  an  hour 
earlier  of  their  own  free  will. 

So  with  the  price  level,  while  the  strong-arm  method 
is  not  only  costly  and  vexatious  but  futile,  the  simple 
regulation  of  our  instrument  for  measuring  prices, 
the  dollar,  will  accomplish  the  same  result  not  only 
without  cost  and  effort  but,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
with  success. 

It  is  very  hard  to  control  any  individual  price  in  the 
face  of  the  economic  forces  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
it  is  very  easy  to  control  the  general  scale  of  prices  ;  for 
the  general  scale  of  prices  depends,  among  other  things, 
on  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  and  the  weight  of  the 
gold  dollar  is  whatever  we  choose  to  make  it. 

However  great  may  be  the  disturbing  effect  of  some 
other  cause  on  the  scale  of  prices,  that  effect  can  always 
be  neutralized  by  a  suitable  change  in  the  weight  of  the 
gold  dollar,  provided,  of  course,  that  all  other  dollars 
are  kept  redeemable  in  gold  dollars. 

The  gold  dollar,  being  the  basic  unit,  is  the  key  to 
the  situation. 
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CHAPTER  V 

CONCLUSION 

X.  Summary  of  the  Plan 

The  plan,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  is  in  brief : 

(1)  To  abolish  f?old  coins  and  to  convert  our  present 
gold  certificates  into  "  gold  bullion  dollar  certificates  " 
entitling  the  holder,  on  any  date,  to  dollars  of  gold  bul- 
lion of  such  weight  as  may  be  officially  declared  to  con- 
stitute a  dollar  for  that  date. 

(2)  To  retain  the  "  free  coinage,"  i.e.  to  be  more 
exact,  the  unrestricted  deposit,  of  gold,  and  to  retain 
also  the  unrestricted  redemption  of  gold  bullion  dollar 
certificates. 

(3)  To  designate  an  ideal  composite  or  "  goods-dol- 
lar," consisting  of  a  representative  assortment  of  com- 
modities, worth,  at  the  outset,  a  gold  dollar  of  the 
present  weight,  and  to  establish  an  "  index  number  " 
for  recording,  at  stated  times,  the  market  price  of  this 
ideal  goods-dollar  in  terms  of  the  gokl  bullion  dollar. 

(4)  To  adjust  the  weight  of  the  dollar  {i.e.  the  gold 
bullion  dollar)  at  stated  intervals,  each  adjustment  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  recorded  deviation  of  the  index 
number  from  par. 

(5)  To  impose  a  small  "  brassage  "  fee  for  the  de- 
posit of  gold  bullion  and  provide  that  no  one  change  in 
the  bullion  dollar's  weight  shall  exceed  that  fee. 
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In  addition  to  these  features  of  the  plan  itself  should 
be  mentioned  the  tacit  assumption  that  we  retain 
a  sound  bankiuR  system.  Without  such,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  stabiUzation  plan  would   be  quite   lost.' 


2.  The  Crux  of  the  Plan 

The  crux  of  the  plan  lies  in  (4)  —  the  provision  for 
adjusting  the  weight  of  the  gold  bullion  dollar.  This 
is  the  adjudmeni  rule  by  which  the  index  number  regu- 
lates the  dollar's  weight.     Its  significance  is  that : 

To  keep  the  dollar  from  shrinking  in  value  we  make 
it  grow  in  weight,  thus  recognizing  that  a  depreciated 
dollar  is  a  short-weight  dollar;  ami,  reversely,  to  keep 
the  dollar  from  growing  in  value  we  make  it  shrink  in 
v.eight,  thus  recognizing  that  an  appreciated  dollar  is 
an  overweight  dollar. 

Or,  in  alternative  terms,  since  a  heavier  or  lighter 
dollar  simply  means  a  lowered  or  raised  price  of  gold, 
we  may  say  that : 

To  keep  the  price  level  of  other  things  from  rising  or 
falling  w^e  make  the  price  of  gold  fall  or  rise.^ 

>  For  details,  see  Appendix  I ,  §  7. 

'  These  two  statements  and  paragraph  (4)  of  the  above  summary 
are  really  three  different  formulations  oF  the  same  adjustment  rul>'. 
There  is  a  fourth  :  we  prevent  a  loss  or  gain  in  the  pureliasinK  power 
of  the  dollar  by  lowering  or  raising  the  priee  of  gold.  All  four  modes 
of  statement  may  be  united  as  follows : 

.     f  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  priee  level 
We  restrain  j  ^  ^^jj  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 

f  increasing  or  decreasing  the  weight  of  the  dollar 
^  t  decreasing  or  increasing  the  price  of  gold. 

For  most  people  I  think  the  original  formulation  (the  4th  paragraph 
of  the  summary  above)  is  the  most  convenient,  namely,  the  one  in 
terms  of  the  price  level  and  dollar's  weight  rather  than  in  terms  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  or  the  price  of  gold,  or  both. 
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3.  Artificiality  of  a  Fixed-Weight  Dollar 


At  present,  with  11  dollar  always  oontaininK  23.22 
grains  of  gold,  the  price  of  ^old  is  always  $20.67  an 
ounce.  However  far  K*>id  may  reuily  depreciate,  our 
artificially  defined  dollar  creates  an  artificially  fixed 
price  for  pold.  It  does  not  allow  jcold  depreciation  to 
show  itself  in  a  lowered  price  of  gold.  Consecjuently 
it  shows  itself  abnormally,  —  in  the  raised  prices  of 
other  things. 

It  is  both  wrong  and  absurd  thus  to  force  these 
other  things  to  register  the  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  gold.  When  gold  depreciates,  its  price  should 
be  reduced.  Furthermore,  when  we  see  the  price  of 
anything  else,  say  corn,  rising,  we  ought  to  be  able,  as 
we  are  not  now,  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  all  of  this 
rise  represents  a  rise  in  that  corn  and  not  some  of  it  a 
fall  in  gold.  Reversely,  .vhen  gold  appreciates,  its 
price  should  be  raised  ;  and  when  the  price  of  anything 
else  falls  it  should  represent  wholly  a  fall  in  that  partic- 
ular commodity,  not  partly  a  rise  in  gold. 

At  present  the  Government  is  not  authorized  by  law 
to  mark  gold  down  when  it  goes  down,  nor  up  when  it 
goes  up.  The  grocer  can  mark  his  goods  up  or  down. 
He  can  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  pounds  of 
sugar  he  will  give  for  a  dollar.  But  the  Government 
is  helpless. 

When  a  flood  of  gold  pours  in  from  Cripple  Creek  or 
the  Rand,  or  from  war-ridden  Europe,  the  Government 
is  not  permitted  to  increase  the  weight  of  a  dollar's 
worth  of  gold  above  23.22  grains  or  to  decrease  the  price 
of  gold  below  $20.67  an  ounce.  Instead ,  therefore,  there 
is  a  redundant  currency  and  a  "  high  cost  <  *"  living." 
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When,  on  the  other  hand,  our  exporters  demand  gold 
our  Government  is  ecjually  helpless  to  charge  more  for 
it  —  that  is,  to  reduce  the  weight  of  a  dollar's  worth  of 
gold  below  23.22  grains.  The  law  compels  it  to  go  on 
selling  its  dimini-  hing  storo  at  the  same  old  price  of 
$20.G7  an  ounce ;  and  so  u  violent  contraction  of  the 
currency  may  follow. 

In  either  case  we  leave  our  precious  standard  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  conditions,  of  metallurgical  inventions, 
the  luck  of  gold  prospectors,  the  fashions  in  ]r  .'Iry, 
the  changes  in  hanking  systems,  and  the  policy  of  (lov- 
ernment  financiers. 

The  proposal  here  made  is  to  authorize  a  raising 
or  lowering  of  the  .'^luice  gates  by  which  jzold  flows 
in  or  out,  so  as  to  keep  our  money  lak(^  ;it  u  uniform 
level.  By  increasing  or  decreasing  the  dollar's  weight, 
we  would  thus  be  providing  against  either  a  flood  or 
a  drain. 


4.  Transition  Would  Cause  No  Shock 

The  plan  should,  of  course,  start  off  with  a  price-  level 
(lose  to  that  actually  existing  immediately  before  its 
adoption.'  There  should,  I  believe,  be  no  attempt  to 
put  prices  back  where  they  were  many  years  ago. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  no  shock.  Business  would 
simply  be  set  free  from  future  shocks. 

There  would  be  less  sttock  than  when  we  adopted 
standard  time  and  changed  our  watches  accordingly. 
Just  as  the  time  engagements  of  the  whole  world  have 
been  modified  and  improved  by  the  shift  of  watches 
from  local  to  standard  time,  and  more  recently  by  the 

'  This  point  is  amplified  in  Appendix  I,  §  4. 
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"  daylight-saving  "  shifts,  so  the  money  engagements 
of  commerce  w  ould  all  he  put  on  a  true  standard  with- 
out jar  or  confusion. 

Substantially  the  same  kinds  of  money  would  be 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  before  the  system  was 
adopted  ;  and  the  ordinary  man  would  be  quite  unaware 
of  any  change  in  system,  —  as  unconscious,  in  fact,  of 
the  operation  of  the  new  system  as  he  is  now  uncon- 
scious of  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  or  as 
were  the  inhabitants  of  India  when  the  "  rold  ex- 
change "  standard  went  into  force  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

The  only  classes  of  people  who  would  notice  the 
change  would  be  those  who  sell  and  buy  gold  bullion. 
The  gold  miners  and  importers  of  gold  bringing  gold 
to  the  Government  for  deposit,  on  the  one  hand,  anc. 
the  goldsmiths  and  exporters  of  gold,  on  the  other  hand, 
taking  gold  away,  would  find  that  the  price  they  could 
get  or  would  have  to  give  respectively  would  not  always 
be  $20.67  per  ounce. 


5.  Contract-Keeping  Would  Cease  to  Be  Virtual 
Pocket-Picking 

The  plan  would  put  a  stop,  once  for  all,  to  a  terrible 
evil  which  for  cunturies  has  vexed  the  world,  the  evil 
of  upsetting  monetary  contracts  and  understandings. 
All  contracts,  at  present,  though  nominally  carried  out, 
are  really  tampered  with  as  ti-uly  as  though  false  weights 
and  measures  were  used  for  delivering  coal  or  grain. 

As  noted  in  a  previous  chapter,  our  National  Consti- 
tution forbids  the  state  to  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts  and  the  Government  itself  is  supposed  to 
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conform  to  the  principle  of  this  prohibition.'  But  with 
our  variable  yardstick  of  commerce,  observance  of  the 
constitutional  provision,  at  best,  conforms  only  to  the 
letter,  not  the  spirit,  because  the  letter  of  the  contract, 
through  the  law,  fixes  the  obUgation  in  gold  by  weight, 
whereas  the  contracting  parties  are  not  properly  con- 
corned  with  what  a  gold  dollar  weighs ;  usually,  in  fact, 
they  do  not  even  know  that  a  dollar  is  a  weight-umt. 
The  meeting  of  their  minds  is  essentially  on  the  basis 
of  what  a  dollar  is  ivorth  —  that  is,  of  what  it  will  do  for 
them  in  commerce;  and  they  can  make  Uttle  or  no 
allowance  for  any  change  in  that  worth. 

Thus,  under  the  very  protection  of  the  constitutional 
provision  mentioned,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 
always  does  rob  the  oiher  to  some  extent.  This  social 
pocket-picking,  unconscious  but  real,  would  cease,  if 
our  monetary  yardstick  were  regulated ;  and  with  it 
would  cease  also  discontent,  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  in 
so  far  as  these  grow  out  of  that  species  of  social  injustice. 
Crises  and  depressions  of  trade  would  be  reduce<l  in  in- 
tensity, if  not  rendered  impossible,  and  the  fundamental 
reason  for  much  unsound  speculation  would  be  taken 

away. 

Business,  now  periodically  disturbed  by  the  pranks 
of  our  mischievous  dollar,  would  be  put  on  a  founda- 
tion more  secure  than  ever  before  because  the  greatest 
and  most  universal  uncertainty  or  gamble,  all  the  more 
disastrous  because  unseen  — the  gamble  in  gold — 
would  be  removed. 

>  With  certain  exceptions,  such  as  bankruptcy  laws  for  extraor- 
dinary cases.     In  this  connection,  see  Appendix  1,  §  6. 
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6.  Not  a  Cure-Ail 

It  is  not  pretended  that  to  stabilize  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  would  banish  all  complaint  in  the 
financial,  business,  and  industrial  world,  much  less  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  progressive  economies.  A  stable 
monetary  unit  would  be  no  more  a  substitute  for  the 
fertihty  of  the  soil  than  a  stable  bushel  basket.  Yet 
a  reliable  bushel  will  indirectly  help  even  the  tilling  of 
the  soil ;  and  a  reliable  dollar  would  remove  a  heavy 
handicap  now  put  on  our  productive  energy  and  so  in- 
directly help  all  production.  Dependable  weights, 
measures,  and  standards  eliminate  those  enormous 
wastes  which  come  from  uncertainty,  and,  of  all  the 
possible  wastes  from  uncertain  units  used  in  commerce, 
those  from  an  uncertain  dollar  are  by  far  the  greatest 
and  the  gravest. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  a  stable  dollar  will  insure 
a  just  distribution  of  wealth.  It  will,  liowever,  help 
toward  that  end  not  only  by  preventing  a  species  of 
subtle  pocket-picking  (described  in  Chapter  III),  but 
also  by  clarifying  the  whole  distribution  situation.  It 
will  make  sun-clear  that  the  goods  that  come  out  of  the 
annual  wealth  production  of  the  nation  are  really 
growing  or  shrinking,  and  not  merely  being  tossed  about 
on  the  stream  of  money.  It  will  give  each  man  a  sound 
basis  for  an  opinion  whether,  when  his  fortunes  change, 
they  change  relatively  with  the  fortunes  of  others.  It 
will  go  far  to  rid  us  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  and  asser- 
tion which  now  holds  us  back  from  effective  action  and 
uses  up  our  energies  in  discussions  and  investigations  of 
the  most  elementary  facts.  Current  economic  discus- 
sion is  underlaid  by  conflicting  assertions,  —  that  the 
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laborer's  real  wages  (i.e.  the  goods  he  can  buy  with  his 
money  wages)  are  increasing  ;  that  they  are  decreasing  ; 
that  the  hardships  of  wage  earners  are  due  to  their  own 
wasteful  expenditures ;  that  they  are  due  to  the  greed 
of  employing  capitalists  who  seize  an  increasing  share 
of  the  product ;  that  they  are  due  to  neither  of  these 
things  but  to  the  absorption  of  an  ever  increasing  share 
of  the  annual  production  by  the  do-nothing  landlord 
or  the  private  owner  of  natural  resources,  who  expends 
neither  labor  nor  capital  on  the  development  of  these 
resources  but  merely  leases  them  to  men  who  do,  and 
exacts  tribute  from  the  laborer  and  capitalist  for  the 
privilege;  that  the  demands  of  certain  classes  of  rail- 
way laborers  for  increased  money  wages  are  exorbitant 
and  ought  not  to  be  granted ;  that  the  demands  are 
necessary  to  balance  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
ought  to  be  granted ;  that  the  demands  of  the  rail- 
ways for  increased  freight  rates  or  of  the  trolley  cars  for 
increased  fares  are  necessary  to  make  good  increased 
costs  due  to  increasing  prices  and  wages ;  that  these 
demands  are  not  necessary  for  that  purpose  —  and  so 
on  and  on  without  end. 

Before  action  upon  these  alleged  evils  can  be  based 
on  sure  ground,  it  is  essential  to  find  out  the  facts ;  but 
the  fluctuating  dollar  hopelessly  conceals  the  facts.  It 
blinds  the  eyes  of  the  mass  of  men  whose  right  it  is  to 
know  the  facts  and  whose  duty  it  ultimately  is,  under 
our  democratic  form  of  government,  to  choose  one  or 
more  remedies  for  such  evils  as  exist.  The  fluctuating 
dollar  keeps  us  all  in  ignorance ;  whereas  a  stabilized 
dollar  would  lay  bare  the  facts. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  stabiUzing  the  dollar 
would  directly  and  indirectly  accomplish  more  social 
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justice  and  go  farther  in  the  solution  of  our  industrial, 
commercial,  and  financial  problems  than  almost  any 
other  reform  proposed  m  the  world  to-day;  and  this 
it  would  do  without  the  exertion  of  any  repressive  police 
force,  but  as  simply  and  silently  as  setting  our  watches. 
Uncertainty  is  a  mark  of  an  undeveloped  civilization, 
and  its  demolition  (through  applied  science,  insurance, 
safeguards,  :md  standardization)  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  a  highly  developed  civilization.  Our 
uncertain  dollar  is  simply  a  relic  of  the  Stone  Age.  It 
is  an  anomaly  to-day. 


7,  No  Claim  to  Theoretical  Perfection 

Perfection,  of  course,  is  not  claimed  for  the  proposed 
goods-dollar.  It  is  not  an  "  absolute  "  standard  of 
value.  An  absolute  standard  of  value  is  as  unattain- 
able as  an  absolute  measure  of  length.  A  change  in 
relative  value  may,  theoretically,  indicate  a  change  in 
the  "  absolute  "  value  either  of  goods  or  of  money ;  but 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  know,  except  in  a  general  way, 
how  much  of  the  absolute  change  is  in  the  goods  and  how 
much  is  in  the  dollar.  We  are  in  much  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  astronomers.  Our  economical "  fixed  stars  " 
are  fixed  only  in  a  relative  sense.  We  cannot  measure 
the  distances  between  them  in  terms  of  absolute  value, 
but  only  in  terms  of  visiljle  goods,  the  general  average 
of  which,  like  the  general  average  of  the  stars,  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  absolute  invariability  we  can,  in 
practice,  reach  and  measure. 

The  present  proposal,  therefore,  is  simply  to  do  for 
the  most  important  unit  in  all  commerce  —  the  dollar 
—  what  we  have  already  done  for  every  other  unit. 
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8.  Why  Has  So  Simple  a  Remedy  Been  Overlooked 

The  cautious  and  conservative  reader  will  ask :  if  the 
evils  of  our  present  dollar  are  so  great  and  the  remedy 
so  simple,  why  did  not  our  civilization  improve  its  mon- 
etary units  years  ago,  as  it  improved  all  other  units? 
WTiy  was  so  simple  an  idea  overlooked  or  ignored? 

There  are  several  answers,  some  discussed  in  Appen- 
dix II :  ignorance,  the  money  illusion,  and  the  absence, 
until  recently,  of  any  large  mass  of  time  contracts  re- 
quiring any  reliable  standard  of  deferred  payments. 

But  the  most  specific  and  conclusive  answer  is  this : 
mankind  could  not  have  standardized  money  until  re- 
cently, l^ocause  until  recently  il  lacked  the  necessary 
instrument,  the  index  number.  Just  as  mankind  could 
not  standardize  units  of  weight  until  a  suitable  instru- 
ment, the  scales,  was  devised  for  measuring  weight; 
and  just  as  electrical  units,  like  the  ohm  and  the  kilo- 
watt, could  not  be  standardized  until  the  proper  in- 
struments for  measuring  such  magnitudes  were  in- 
vented ;  so  money  could  not  be  standardized  until  the 
invention  and  the  perfecting  of  the  index  number. 

The  index  number,  the  only  instrument  we  possess 
for  measuring  purchasing  power,  is  a  very  recent  inven- 
tion. Professor  Jevons  a  generation  ago  may,  I  think, 
be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  (although  the 
general  idea  had  been  anticipated  by  others).  But 
until  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  this  new  instrument 
had  not  been  sufficiently  perfected  and  tested  to  create 
general  confidence  in  its  results.  Only  within  that 
brief  period  has  it  come  into  general  use  among  busi- 
ness journals  and  won  the  confidence  of  business  men. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  practical  application  of  this  great 
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instrument  to  the  improvement  of  our  crude  dollar  is 
belated,  not  centuries,  but,  at  most,  only  a  couple  of 
decades. 

9.  What  Is  to  Hinder 
The  plan  really  has  had  less  important  arguments 
against  its  adoption  than  any  other  practical  proposal 
in  the  realm  of  money  and  banking  of  which  I  know. 
In  most  other  proposals  there  are  many  valid  pros  and 
cons.  This  proposal  is  simply  to  make  our  monetary 
unit  less  variable.  It  is  as  unobjectionable  as  is  a 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  greatest  obstacle,  as  is  emphasized  more  fully 
in  Appendix  II,  §3,  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  held 
back  every  other  reform  in  the  world's  history :  namely, 
sheer  conservatism,  the  "  stand  pat  "  frame  of  mmd  the 
temperamental    prejudice    against    innovation.    This 
filibusterer  may  appear  in  many  striking  costumes  and 
embellishments ;  but  always  it  will  be  the  same  psycho- 
logical personality.    Usually,   the  opponents  of  per- 
fectly obvious  reforms  are  unconscious  of  this,  the  real 
source  of  their  ingenious  objections.     And,  once  the 
composite  standard  has  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
the  standpatters  will  be  its  staunchest  defenders ;  for 
they  are  simply  the  friends  of  what  is  and  the  enemies 

of  what  is  not. 

We  can  put  such  people  to  the  test  (or  they  can  put 
themselves  to  the  test  if  they  will)  by  a  simple  direct 
question :  Instead  of  being  asked  to  choose  between  the 
present  gold  standard  and  the  composite  standard,  the 
former  of  which  is  in  use  and  the  latter  not,  let  them 
be  asked  to  choose  between  a  copper  standard  and  a 
composite  standard,  neither  of  which  is  in  use.    If  a 
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contract  in  goods-dollars  is  safer  than  a  venture  in 
copper  dollars,  why  is  it  not  safer  than  a  venture  in  gold 
dollars  ? 

Perhaps  an  equally  important  obstacle  is  ignorance, 
or  rather  the  lack  of  the  requisite  imagination  to 
visualize  the  outrages  now  perpetrated  by  our  dollar's 
perpetual  changes  and  to  connect  the  effect  with  the 
cause.  If  there  were  such  a  vivid  realization  of  what 
is  going  on,  both  the  conservatives  who  now  deprecate 
any  change  of  system  and  the  radicals  who  now  advo- 
cate irrelevant  changes  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils 
would  unite  in  an  immediate  demand  for  a  stable 
dollar. 

To  see  that  this  is  true  we  only  need  to  think  what 
would  happen  if  the  social  injustice  we  have  discussed, 
now  so  obscure,  could  only  be  made  to  stand  out  in 
clear  relief.  Imagine  a  society  with  a  stable  dollar 
but  yet  with  the  very  same  injustice  we  now  experience 
except  that  it  is  deliberately  administered. 

To  make  this  supposition  definite  suppose  the  United 
States  had  had  a  stable  dollar  during  the  last  few  dec- 
ades but  had,  with  some  strange  n.ilice,  used  the 
index  number  of  prices  in  Canada  or  Europe  (which,  it 
is  assumed,  held  to  the  old  unstable  system)  to  produce 
extraneously  the  identical  evils  we  have  actually  ex- 
perienced. By  the  caprice  of  the  index  number  the 
debt  of  $1000  contracted  in  1880  would  have  had  to  be 
paid  Uterally  by  $1200  in  1896  and  the  debt  of  $1000 
contracted  in  1896  would  have  to  be  paid  literally  by 
only  $400  in  1919.  The  producer  would  have  been 
deprived  by  the  operation  of  the  supposed  law  of  his 
profits  before  1896  and  the  bondholder  would  have  been 
deprived  of  all  of  his  interest  and  part  of  his  principal 
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after  that  date.  The  salaried  man  and  wage  earner 
would  have  had  their  salaries  and  wages  definitely 
docked  by  the  law  so  that  the  wage  earner  of  1919  would 
get  only  three  fourths  of  what  he  got  in  1913. 

Such  a  whimsical  use  of  an  index  number  to  de- 
fraud would  of  course  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant. 
The  conservative  would  be  furious,  the  radical  still 
more  so;  only  the  latter  would  not  be  devoting  his 
efforts  to  sabotage,  price  fixing,  restricting  cold 
storage,  etc.  Every  one  would  unite  to  stop  such  use 
of  an  index  number  to  destabilize  a  stable  standard. 

Yet  precisely  the  same  reasons  in  precisely  the  same 
degree  now  justify  the  use  of  an  index  number  to 
stabilize  an  unstable  standard ! 

10.  Precedents 

Even  before  index  numbers  were  dreamed  of,  some 
contracting  parties  have,  at  times  when  the  instability 
of  monetary  units  became  especially  intolerable, 
sought  some  partial  escape.  A  number  of  instances 
of  this  sort  are  given  in  Appendix  V.  These  include 
contracts  in  terms  of  foreign  coin,  or  in  terms  of  grain, 
or  iron,  or  in  terms  of  composites  of  goods.  The  last 
named  includes  the  recent  adoption  by  many  firms  and 
official  bodies  of  a  supplement  or  correction  to  ordi- 
nary money  wages  by  means  of  an  index  number  of  the 
cost  of  living. 

II.  What  Might  Have  Been 

Let  us  stop  to  think  what  would  have  happened  if, 
when  resuming  specie  payments  in  1879  (to  go  no 
further  back),  we  and  other  countries  had  applied 
these  principles  and  really  standardized  monetary  units. 
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We  should  have  escaped  the  bilUons  of  dollars' 
worth  of  injury  from  falliiiK  prices  between  1879  and 
1896,  to  farmers,  independent  producers,  debtors, 
stockholders,  and  enterprisers  generally.  There  were 
bankruptcies,  foreclosures  and  reorjranizations,  and  a 
resultant  shift  of  control  from  the  natural  captains 
of  industry,  —  often  bankrupted,  as  we  have  seen, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  —  to  the  holders  of  mortgage 
bonds  and  the  other  silent  partners  not  fitted  by  tem- 
perament or  training  to  conduct  industrial  enterprises. 

We  should  also  have  escaped  the  consequent  convul- 
sions of  business:  the  crises  of  1884  and  1893;  the 
throwing  out  of  work  of  annies  of  men  ;  the  recruiting 
of  "  Coxey's  army  "  ;  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  debtor- 
West  toward  the  creditor-East ;  the  growth  of  ''  popu- 
lism" ;  the  hatred  of  the  "  bloated  bondholders  "  and 
the  "  gold  bugs  of  Wall  Street  "  ;  the  futile,  costly, 
business-depressing,  free-silver  agitation;  and  the 
peril  of  the  poUtical  campaign  of  189G  which,  for  a  time, 
threatened  us  with  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

In  like  manner,  we  should  have  escaped  the  opposite 
evils  — those  that  have  occurred  since  1896:  the 
rising  cost  of  living  ;  the  loss  (concealoil  but  real)  of  the 
interest  on  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  of  the  real  in- 
come of  bondholders.  We  should  have  escaped  the 
failure  of  the  wage  earner  to  secure  a  share  of  our  in- 
creasing wealth ;  for  instance,  the  net  loss  of  33%  of 
real  wages  (as  measured  in  food)  between  1907  and 
1917,  the  year  we  entered  the  war.  We  should  have 
escaped  the  food  riots  all  over  the  world.  We  should 
have  escaped  much  of  the  speculation  which  has  been 
so  widespread ;  much  of  the  muckraking  agitation ; 
much  of  the  "  I.  W.  W."  affliction ;  much  of  the  class 
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hatred  directed  against  business  men  because  of  the 
lucky  "  profiteers."  We  s'.ould  have  escap(xl  the 
crisis  of  19()7.  We  should  have  escaped  many  of  the 
strikes  for  higher  wages  paralyzing  our  preparations  for 
war.  We  should  have  (^scaped  much  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  railroads,  street  railways,  and  other 
public-service  industries  which,  with  rates  fixed  by  hiw, 
could  not  pay  just  wages  to  labor  and,  at  the  same  time, 
make  money  or  invest  new  capital  and  give  the  public 
the  service  it  needed.  Finally,  while  gold  would  still 
have  come  to  us  during  the  war,  we  should  have 
escaped  the  inflation  of  prices  which,  under  our  present 
system,  we  have  suffered. 

It  is  cold  comfort  for  the  losers  in  this  gold  lottery  to 
be  told  that  others  have  won  what  they  have  lost. 
And  it  isn't  even  true ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty,  the  dislocating  and  shifting  of 
the  wheels  of  industry',  have  caused  a  general  and 
absolute  loss  of  wealth,  in  which  loss  the  very  winners 
in  this  gold  lottery  have,  most  of  them,  shared.  Only 
a  few  have  emerged  with  net  profits  and  swollen 
fortunes,  as  the  lucky  winners  of  the  biggest  prizes ; 
and  no  public-spirited  man  can  rejoice  in  such  un- 
earned gains. 


12.  What  Is  in  Store 

We  do  not  yet  know  "  which  way  the  cat  will  jump." 
If  European  nations  make  prompt  preparations  for 
resuming  specie  payments,  there  will  be  the  same 
disastrous  contraction  in  Europe  that  we  experienced 
after  the  Civil  War  ;  and  we  shall  feel  the  reflex  effects 
of  that  contraction  by  having  our  hoard  of  gold  drained 
back  to  Europe. 
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On  the  othor  hand,  the  nations  nuiy  not  only  avoid 
contractinR  their  ourrencies  hut  may  still  further  inflate 
them      The  hu^e  task  of  reeonstruetins  Europe  may 
lead  to  new  issues  of  paper  money;   and  it  is  reason- 
ably -u-e  that  there  will  be  new  expansions  of  eom- 
merc.al    loans.      It    is    almost    eertain    that    general 
deposit    banking,    now    confined    almost    wholly    to 
Vnglo-Saxon  countries,  will  spread  over  the  continent 
of  Europe,  adding  billions  of  virtual  currency  to  the 
circulating  medimn.     Ah  A.  C.  Miller  of  the  federal 
Reserve  Board  says:  "  If  the  Leagu.^  of  Nations,  the 
reduction  of  armaments  and  the  like  become  realities, 
then  the  accumulation  of  hoards  of  gold  under  the  im- 
pulse of  national  fears  or  ambitions  must  be  suffered  to 
go  the  way  of  other  outworn  practices"  ;  and  this  fact 
will  tend  toward  'nflation. 

There  are  many  unknown  ilements  —  including  the 
rearrangement  of  European  currencies  and  the  policy 
as  to  Government  debts  (whether  it  shall  be  immediate 
payment  out  of  capital,  slow  payment  out  of  income 
repudiation,  or  deeper  debt).    No  one  yet  knows  which 
group  of  influences  will  prevail,  —  the  group  tending 
toward  inflation  or  the  group  tending  toward  contrac- 
tion.    Perhaps  first  one  group  and  then  the  other  mil 
prevail  in  convulsive  alternation,  as  in  a  mighty  battlo. 
just  as,  after  the  outburst  of  war,  our  gold  first  left  us 
and    then    returned,    convulsing    foreign    exchanges. 
Probably  few  periods  in  history  —  if  any  —  have  pre- 
sented so  puzzling  an  outlook.     We  may  make  our 
forecasts  o    guesses  but  no  man  Uves  whose  eyes  can 
see  clearly  through  the  mist.' 

>  For  my  own  guess  soo  The  New  Price  Revolution,  United  States  De- 
partment of  l^bor.  lulormatioa  and  Education  Service.  March.  1919. 
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Of  one  thlriK  wo  may  be  all  but  sure  !  The  price  level 
will  not  stand  still  unless  we  hitch  it.  It  never  has; 
and  n  w,  of  all  times,  with  the  vast  conflictinR  forces 
ahead,  we  shall  be  foolish  if  we  expect  complete  equilib- 
rium. On  the  contrary,  we  are  probably  destimni  to 
see,  in  the  next  generation,  important  price  movements, 
perhaps  more  erratic  than  those  in  the  past. 

The  whole  question  of  monetaiy  standards  will  in- 
evitably come  up  for  discussif,  i.  History  will  repeat 
itself  in  some  tlegree  and  ICurope  will  almost  certainly 
see  a  "  greenback  "  i)arty  arise  as  we  did  after  the  Civil 
War,  opposed  to  any  return  to  the  old  price  level  es- 
pecially as  that  return  icill  double  or  quadruple  the 
cost  of  paying  off  the  war  loann.  The  bimetallist  and 
free-silver  exponent  also  are  once  more  asking  a  hear- 
ing. The  gold  producers,  hard  hit  by  the  fact  that 
their  product  has  been  made  a  drug  on  the  markets 
(by  the  vast  amounts  of  paper  and  credit  substitute 
for  gold),  were  recently  asking  for  relief  by  measures 
which  would  only  aggravate  the  situation. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  our  present  problem  — 
of  a  price  level  dislocated  by  the  war -- will  con- 
tinue insistently  to  press  for  solution  until  it  is  settled. 
It  will  not  settle  itself.  If  prices  rise  much  further 
—  which  is  by  no  means  impossible  —  discontent  may 
turn  to  fury  or  revolution. 

If  prices  fall  far  toward  pre-war  levels  we  shall  be  on 
the  road  to  depression  of  trade,  unemployment,  and  all 
those  ills  and  grievances  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

If,  by  accident  and  contrary  to  all  recorded  experi- 
ence, tht;  price  level  .should  rejnain  fairly  constant,  its 
right  to  continue  so  high  will  be  long  contested. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  once  we  deliberately  choose  a 
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price  level  after  rcfcre  ice  to  an  export  and  impartial 
commission  and  then  keep  that  U;vel  unchanR.'d  we 
.shall  Hive  it  a  rinht  to  exist.  The  verdict  will  soon 
be  generally  accepted.  Any  unadjusted  factors  will 
gradually  nmke  the  needed  changes.  Husines.s  will  be 
rid  of  the  handicap  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
dollar  is.  In  particular,  wages  will  rise  to  recover  the 
purchasing  power  lost  in  the  losing  race  with  the  high 
cost  of  Uving.  The  sense  of  socImI  grievance,  so  far  a.s 
this  is  ilue  to  monetary  instability,  will,  year  by  year, 
fade.  In  other  worils  a  great  step  forward,  toward 
settling  many  of  the  questions  which  now  vex  the 
whole  world,  will  have  been  taken. 


13.  Our  After-War  Opportunity 

All  this  being  the  case,  shall  we  leave  our  standard 
of  value  to  drift,  the  pur,)et  of  circumstances,  when 
we  can  so  easily  stabilize  it?  Are  we  going  to  let  the 
value  of  our  American  dollar  atul  of  the  billions  upon 
billions  of  flollars'  worth  of  American  contracts  be 
the  shuttlecock  of  unknown  and  unknowable  European 
policies  after  the  war?  .\re  we  forever  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control? 

And  be  it  noted  that  the  problems  for  Euroj)e  will  be 
greatly  simplified  if,  for  once,  a  really  scientific  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  money  standards  is  reached  by 

ove  nation. 

The  world  is  now,  as  never  before,  looking  to  us  for 
leadership.  Tt  is  our  golden  opportunity  to  set  world 
standards.  If  we  adopt  a  stable  standard  of  value,  it 
seems  certain  that  other  nations,  as  fast  as  they  can 
straighten  out  their  affairs  and  resume  specie  payments 
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and  secure  again  stable  pars  of  exchange,  will  follow 
our  example.  iter  gold  and  silver  fell  apart  in  1873, 
the  nations,  one  after  another,  adopted  the  common 
standard  of  gold  ;  and  now,  after  the  falling  asunder  of 
all  the  pars  of  international  exchange  from  the  World 
War,  the  new  order  will  probably  be  set  by  whatever 
nation  first  seizes  the  opportunity  anil  takes  the  lead. 

14.  K  We  Miss  the  Opportunity 

If  we  do  not  do  this ;  if  we  do  not  provide  a  really 
scientific  remedy ;  if  we  take  the  ground  that  we  must 
drift  with  the  tides  of  gold  and  credit,  that  we  are  helj)- 
less  to  rectify  or  prevent  in  the  future  the  great  social 
injustices  which  history  warns  us  will  .surely  come,  as 
between  creditor  and  debtor,  wage  earner  and  employer, 
salaried  man  and  profit-taker,  we  shall  be  sinjply  fer- 
tilizing the  soil  of  public  oj)inion  for  a  cr-  p  of  danger- 
ous radicalism.  Then  surely  some  demagogue  will 
flourish,  and  offer  some  ill-considered  remedy  which 
will  sweep  everything  before  it.  Then  shall  we  see,  not 
a  scientific  study  of  a  technical  problem  with  all 
parties  ready  for  an  equitable  settlement,  but  out- 
raged justice  calling  for  a  revengeful  policy  and  a  great 
selfish  class  struggle.  Discontent,  unrest,  suspicion, 
class  hatred,  violence,  charlatanism,  —  all  these  will 
follow.  .\nd  even  if  out  of  such  unpromising  soil  a 
fairly  satisfactory  settlement  should  eventually  grow, 
bitterness  w  aid  remain  ;  and  it  would  remain  so  deeply 
and  so  tenaciously  embedded  in  the  soil  that  we  would 
not  be  quit  of  it  for  generations. 

Even  if  our  shifting  dollar  were  guiltless  of  most  of 
the  offensos  charged,  even  if  tho  high  cost  of  living  had 
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no  relation  to  the  dollar,  there  would  still  be  excellent 
reasons  for  standardizing  it  —  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  have  standardized  all  other  units. 
Accordingly,  a  friend  suggests  that  the  plan  be  pre- 
sented independently  of  the '  cost  of  living  "  discussion, 
purely  as  a  problem  of  weights  and  measures. 

But  the  indictment  will  stand.     The  more  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  is  studied,  the  deeper  will  grow  the 
public  conviction  that  our  shifting  dollar  is  responsible 
for  colossal  social  wrongs  and  is  all  the  more  at  fault 
because  these  wrongs  are  usu'lly  attributed  to  other 
causes.     When  the  intelligent  public  who  can  apply 
the  remedy  realize  that  our  dollar  is  the  great  pick- 
pocket, robbing  first  one  set  of  people  and  then  an- 
other, —  robbing  them  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year, 
confounding  business  calculations,   convulsing   trade, 
stirring    up   discontent,    fanning   the   flames  of   class 
hatred,   perverting  politics  and,   withal,   keeping   its 
sinister  operations  out  of  sight  and  unsuspected,— 
when,  I  say,  the  public  and  legislators  realize  this, 
action  will  one  day  follow ;  and  we  shall  have  secured  a 
boon  for  all  future  generations,  a  stable  yardstick  of 
contracts,  a  stabilized  dollar. 
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TECHNICAL    DKTAIIiS 

I.  The  Reserve  against  Certificates 

A.  StahiUzing  the  Dollar  Would  Destabilize  the  Present 
100%  Reserve.  To  tho  plan  for  stabilizing  the  dollar, 
as  described  in  Chapter  IV,  there  should  bo  added  a 
proviso  of  some  kind  to  insu-e  the  permanent  adeciuary 
of  the  gold  reserve. 

We  have  a  100%  Government  reser^'e  against  our 
present  gold  certiticates.  These  certificates  are  really 
warehouse  receipts,  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
for  every  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold  deposited,  and  re- 
deemable at  all  times  at  this  same  rate.  But,  under 
the  plan  here  proposed,  hivolving,  as  it  does,  vaiying 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar,  there  would  cease  to  be 
an  exact  eciuality  between  the  number  of  dollars  of  gold 
in  the  Treasury  and  the  number  of  dollars  of  certificates 
outstanding.  Either  might  exceed  the  other;  or  first 
one  and  then  the  other  might  be  in  excess. 

Any  increase  of  the  dollar's  weight  decreases  auto- 
maticallv  the  number  of  dollars  in  a  given  physical 
stock  of"  bullion.  A  hundred  ounces  of  pure  guld  con- 
tains 2007  dollars  of  the  present  weight  of  23.22  grains 
of  pure  gold.  But  if  the  weight  of  the  dollar  were 
doubled,  the  100  ounces  would  contain  only  half  ( 103.'U) 
that  number  of  dollars.  Or  if,  instead,  the  weight  of 
the  dollar  were  halved,  the  same  100  ounces  would  con- 
tain double  (4134)  that  number  of  dollars.  Thus  the 
Treasury  reserve  (even  if  there  were  no  variation  in  its 
physical  amount)  would  count  for  more  or  less  dollars 
according  to  what  a  dollar  might  happen  to  weigh  from 
time  to  time. 
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Suppose  that,  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  stabilization 
plan,  the  Treasury  bullion  behind  the  gold  certificates 
coiitained  23.22  billion  grains  of  pure  gold.  This  mass 
of  gold  would,  at  that  time,  count  as  one  billion  dollars 
of  23.22  grains  each  and  would  be  represented  by  one 
billion  dollars  of  certificates  in  circulation.  The  re- 
serve would  then  be  100%  of  the  certificates  against  it. 
But  as  soon  as  the  tlollar's  weight  were  changed,  this 
exact  e(iuality  would  disappear.  Suppose  the  dol- 
lar's weight  were  raised  1%  (from  23.22  to  23.4522 
grains).  Although,  at  the  instant  after  this  change, 
there  would  be  the  self-same  gold  in  the  reserve  and  the 
self-same  certificates  outstanding,  yet  the  number  of 
dollars  in  the  reserve  would  no  longer  be  a  billion  but 
about  990  millions  (or  exactly,  23.22  billion  grains -i- 
23.4522  grains).  The  gold  reserve  would  then  be  ap- 
j)r(iximately  a  99%  reserve  instead  of  a  100%  re.'^erve. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reduction  of  the  dollar's  weight 
by  1%  would  increase  by  about  1%  the  number  of 
dollars  contained  in  a  physically  unchanged  reserve. 
In  this  case  the  gold  reserve  would  become  appro.xi- 
mately  a  101%  reserve! 

Thus  tlie  gold  dollar  certificates,  while  they  would  be 
certificates  exactly  like  our  present  gold  certificates  in 
that  (so  far  as  heretofore  provided  for)  they  come  into 
existence  only  by  the  di^posit  of  gold  and  go  out  of  exist- 
ence only  by  their  redemption  in  gold,  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  very  dilTerent  from  our  present  gold  cer- 
tificates in  that  they  would  no  longer  be  true  warehouse 
receipts.  Having  an  indefinite  reserve  behind  them, 
they  Would  partake  of  the  nature  of  Government  notes. 

B.  Ifestahilizhui  the  100%  Reserrc.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  perfectly  possible,  although  (luite  unneces- 
sary, constantly  to  restore  the  reserve  to  100%,. 
WHien  gold  was  depreciating  it  would  cost  the  (!ov- 
ernment  thus  to  re])lace  the  depreciation.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  gold  was  appreciating  the  (iov- 
ernment  would  reap  a  profit. 

If  the  reserve  became  less  than  the  certificates  it 
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could  evidently  be  restored  to  equality  either  by  more 
gold  or  by  less  certificates.  The  simpler  method  would 
obviously  be  to  withdraw  from  circulation  and  ca7icel 
the  requisite  number  of  certificates.  Thus,  if  there  were 
$990,000,000  of  gold  reserve  and  $1,000,000,000  of  cer- 
tificates against  them,  the  Government  would  simply 
call  in  and  cancel  $10,000,000  of  certificates  obtained 
through  taxes  or  otherwise.  In  this  case  the  Govern- 
ment would  lose  that  sum. 

Reversely,  if  the  reserve  should  exceed  the  certifi- 
cates, the  o(}uality  could  be  restored  either  by  less  gold 
or  more  certificates.  The  latter  method  would  be  the 
simpler.  The  Government  would  issue  and  put  into 
circulation  the  requisite  number  of  new  certificates,  in 
making  Government  expenditures.  Thus,  if  the  gold 
reserve  were  $1,010,000,000  and  the  certificates  out- 
standing were  only  $1,000,000,000,  the  Government 
would  print  and  issue  $10,000,000  of  new  certificates. 
In  this  case  the  Government  would  l)e  making  a  profit 
of  that  amount. 

Thus  tlie  circulation  of  certificates  would  be  regu- 
lated, by  issue  or  retirement,  so  as  always  to  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  dollars  in  the  reservo.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  issue  could  l)e  throufih  the  payment  by  the 
Government  to  the  ])ublic  for  ex])enses  of  any  kind 
innn  time  to  time,  and  the  retirement  could  be  through 
the  payment  to  the  Government  of  taxes  or  other 
revenues  from  time  to  time. 

But,  as  promptness  of  regulation  is  desirable,  it  would 
be  l)est  to  anticipate  such  exjienditures  or  re('eii)ts  so  as 
to  make  the  issue  or  retirement  follow  inunediately  after 
the  aiipearaiic(»  of  any  discrepancy  ))>tween  the  reserve 
and  tlie  ci  rtificates.  Such  iinniediate  issue  or  retire- 
ment could  best  l)e  etYected  by  d('i)o.-^iting  certificates 
with  !)anks  or  withdrawing  deposits  therefrom.  In  this 
way  tlie  effect  of  issue  or  retirement  on  the  volume  of 
money  ■  in  circulation,"  i.e.  outnide  of  Government 
vaults,  would  be  immediate. 

Th(Ne  dealings  with  banks  would  not,  of  course,  alter 
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the  osspiitial  fact  that,  in  tlic  last  analysis,  the  retire- 
ment of  certificates  vvoviUl  be  through  taxes,  or  other 
revenues,  while  their  issue  would  make  possible  a  re- 
duction in  taxes. 

C.  The  Reactions  Irivolred  Thereby.  These  opera- 
tions of  cancelinji  old,  or  printing  new,  certificates 
to  make  the  certificates  even  with  the  gold  reserve 
would,  as  has  been  noted,  be  (|'iite  apart  from  the 
routine  operations  of  redemption  and  issue  in  ex- 
change for  gold,  although,  of  course,  there  would  be 
reactions  between  the  two  sets  of  operatitms. 

Thus,  if  gold  is  depreciating  relatively  to  commodi- 
ties, as  shown  by  a  tendency  of  the  index  number  of 
commodity  prices  to  rise,  the  consequences  would  be 
that:  (1)  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  would  be  in- 
creased,   i.e.    the   price   of    gold   would    be   reduced ; 

(2)  the  deposit  of  gold  (issue  of  crtificates)  would  be 
discouraged,  and  the  redemption  of  certihcates  en- 
couraged, both  operations  tending  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  certificates  in  circulation;  (3)  as  the  gold  reserve 
would  fall  below  lOO'^r.  some  of  the  certificates  in  the 
Government's  possession  would  be  tlestroyed  instead 
of  being  put  back  into  circulation,  thus  further  lessen- 
ing the  volume  of  certificates. 

The  third  of  these  operations  would  thus  reenforce 
the  second  in  effecting  contraction,  would  help  bring 
down  tlie  rising  index  number  to  par,  and  would  ob- 
viate, or  reduce  by  that  much,  the  need,  at  the  next 
adjustment  i)eriod.  of  a  further  increase  of  the  dollar's 
weiglit. 

If  gold  were  api)reciating.  the  opposite  conditions 
would  obtain,  namely  :  ( 1)  the  dollar  would  be  reduced 
in  weight  ;  (2)  the  deposit  of  gold  (issue  of  certificates) 
would    be   encouraged    and    redemption   discouraged ; 

(3)  new  certificates  would  be  created  and  issued  to 
bring  the  total  \(ilume  of  certificates  up,  so  as  to  ecpial 
the  reserve.  The  cfTecf  of  (3)  would  be  to  reenforce 
(2)  in  expanding  the  currency  and  bringing  iip  the 
sinking  index  immber :  so  that  the  need  at  the  next 
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adjustiuont  period  of  a  further  decrease  of  the  dol- 
lar's weight  would  be  lessened. 

In  short,  if  we  thus  keep  the  reserve  constant 
(relatively  to  the  certificates),  we  thereby  lessen  the  va- 
riations which  have  to  be  made  in  the  dollar's  weight.' 

D.  The  Definite-  and  the  Indefinite-Reserve  System 
Contrasted.  The  last  sentence  indicates  only  one  of 
several  interesting  contrasts  between  the  two  forms  of 
the  stabilization  system  —  the  first,  or  indefinite-reserve 
system  (described  in  A  above),  in  which  the  reserve  is 
allowed  to  drift,  and  the  second,  or  definite-reserve  sys- 
tem (illustrated  in  li),  in  which  the  reserve  is  regulated. 

Under  the  "  indefinite-reserve  "  system  the  only  in- 
flow and  outflow  of  certificates  would  be  through  the 
deposit  and  withtlrawal  of  gold,   just  as  at  present ; 


•  It  will  bo  not(><l  that,  if  C'l''  is  <l('pn'ciatiiiK,  tlio  value  of  the 
gold  rescTvc  diiiiinislit's  an<l  taxation  (or  other  fitiaiiciiij;)  ia  roqiiired 
to  kt>op  it  up  to  100'  ,  .  I'Tidfr  such  circniiistaiici's  tin'  (Jovcnirut'tit 
is  in  the  ))osition  of  the  holder  of  a  pcrishahle  cotii'iiodity.  Its  i;old 
is  like  ripe  fruit  spoiliiis;  .mi  its  han<ls  and  the  'i'reasury  suffers  a 
iossaeconlinsrly.      It  taxes  the  [lulilic  to  provide  fur  the  <lepreei;itii)n. 

The  loss  from  (rohl  depr«>eiatioii  is  not,  however,  due  to  sUihili/.iiiK 
the  dollar  and  inaintainint;  the  reserve.  The  same  loss,  in  somo 
form,  (M'curs  whenever  ^old  is  depreeiatinjj  and  whether  or  not  tho 
dollar  is  stabilized.  I'nder  our  present  system  the  loss  falls  on  tho 
individual  holder  (»f  jrold  certilii-ates  instea<l  of  on  the  (JovernnuTit 
Treasury.  Kvery  dollar  of  these  eertilieales  now  in  our  pockets 
shrinks  in  purehasintr  power  whenever  tjold  depreciates.  To 
stabilize  the  dollar  sim|)ly  affords  a  speeitic  measure  of  this  loss,  and 
the  o)>eration  of  maintaining  the  reserve  translates  that  loss  into 
ta.xes. 

The  same  principle  applii's  to  the  opposite  ease.  Umler  our 
pn'S«'nt  svstem,  when  ^;oici  appreciates  everv  indivi<lual  holder  <)f 
Rold  certificates  receives  an  increment  of  value.  The  tjohl  certiti- 
cales  trrow  in  value  in  our  po<'kets.  I'nder  the  svsteni  of  .i  stab- 
ilized dollar,  and  a  cotistant  UK)',  reserve,  the  ( Jovernnietit 
Treasury  would  reap  this  ad\antat;e  laid  bestow  it  h.ick  on  tht'  public 
by  liijlitetiinn;,  by  tliat  much,  thi'  lax  burdi  ii 

Thus,  maint.-iinintr  the  reser\e  coiistatil  at  KM)',  merely  changes 
the  form  of  the  train  or  loss  always  involved  when  the  irold  in  exist- 
ence \aries  iii  \alue.  Any  train  or  loss,  under  the  stabilization  plan, 
would  simpiy  be  more  conspicuous  than  at  present,  ent^'riiif;  as  it 
wiMild  iiitii  (iovenirMcnt  accmmts. 

Such  train  or  los^-  nnist.  of  I'ourse.  not  be  confused  with  the  caiiis 
and  losses  of  coiMravtintr  parties  which  would  be  annihilated 
allofreth.-r  by  8tal)ili.'.atioii.      (^.See  .\ppeiulix  II,  §  1,  J.) 
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whereas  under  the  "  definite-reserve  "  system  there 
would  be,  in  addition,  an  inflow  and  outflow  of  certifi- 
cates through  special  issues  or  cancellations  to  keep  the 
total  outstanding  volume  of  certificates  in  tune  with 
the  gold  reserve. 

Under  the  "  indefinite  "  system  the  only  regulator 
of  the  price  level  consists  in  adjusting  the  weight  of 
the  dollar,  lender  the  "  definite  "  system  there  is  the 
added  regulator  of   directly  adjusting  the  volume  of 

certificates.  •      i      i  u 

Roth  regulators,  however,  act  on  the  price  level  ny 
influencing  the  volume  of  certificates.  The  indefinite 
system  does  so  indirectly.  Under  this  system,  as  noted 
in  Chapter  IV,  §9.  when  the  dollar's  weight  is  de- 
creased, i.e.  the  price  of  gold  is  increased,  the  deposit  of 
gold  is  oncouragod  (as  compared  with  what  it  would 
otherwise  be)  and  its  withdrawal  comparatively  dis- 
couraged, aiul,  as  we  know,  each  deposit  or  withdrawal 
of  gold  imj)lies  an  issue  or  cancellation  of  certificates. 

In  short  and  practically,  the  "  indefinite  "  system 
depends  for  its  stabilizing  effect  on  affecting  or  jirevent- 
ing  the  international  movements  of  gold  which  would 
otherwise  happen,  whereas  the  "  definite  "  system  dis- 
pf^ses  with  the  need  of  interfering  with  the  gold  move- 
ments as  they  now  occur.  . 

The  "  indefinite  "  system  is  always  subject  to  the 
ri^k  of  a  breakdown,  whereas  the  "  ilefinite  "  system 
is  not.  Under  the  "  indefinite  "  system  the  reserve 
might  sometime  sink  to  zero  and  redemption  become 
impossible,  whereas  under  the  "  definite  "  system  the 
adequacy  of  the  reserve  is  always  safeguaidetl. 

The  "  definite  "  system  w(juld  act  more  promptly  to 
stabilize  the  price  level  than  would  the  "  indefinite," 
because,  for  one  reason,  the  change  in  the  circulation 
would  be  more  iirompt.  The  infant  any  cliange  in  the 
dollar  s  weight  is  made  there  is  a  change  in  the  number 
of  dollars  of  the  reserve,  and  the  volume  of  certificates 
is  readjusted  to  this  changed  reserve  immediately. 
Under  the  "  indefinite  "  system,  on  tlie  t)ther  hand,  the 
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circulation  would  be  affected  somewhat  more  slowly 
and  only  as  the  flow  of  Kold  deposits  and  withdrawals 
became  changetl. 

E.  Stabilization  in  Small  and  Large  Nations  Com- 
pared. The  displacement  of  gold  caused  or  averted  by 
the  operation  of  the  "  indefinite  "  system  would  react 
on  the  valr.e  of  gold  per  unit  of  weight.  Practically, 
however,  this  effect  would  be  negligible  unless  the 
stabilization  system,  in  the  "  indefinite  "  form,  were  in 
almost  universal  use.  ,\ny  one  country,  —  at  any  rate, 
any  one  small  country,  like  Switzerland, —  could  em- 
ploy the  "  indefinite  "  system  without  appreciably 
disturbing  the  gold  market;  for  any  displacement  of 
gold  which  such  a  country  could  cause  or  avert  would 
be  too  trifling  (in  relation  to  the  vast  reservoirs  of  gold 
outside  its  own  circulation)  to  affect  the  value,  i.e.  the 
purchasing  power,  of  gold  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

But  if  a  large  country,  —  or  at  any  rate  a  large 
number  of  large  countries,  —  sliould  adopt  the  stabi- 
lization system  in  the  "indefinite"  form,  any  change 
caused  in  the  movements  of  gold  from,  or  into,  their 
circulation  might  be  so  great  as  to  glut  or  drain  the 
small  outside  reservoirs,  i.e.  the  gold  in  the  arts  and 
the  gold  in  the  circulation  of  any  countries  not  employ- 
ing the  system. 

.\n  acceleration  of  the  movement  of  gold  from  the 
country  or  countries  having  the  system  or  a  retardation 
of  the  movement  of  gold  to  them,  such  as  would  be 
caused  by  an  increa.se  in  weight  of  their  monetary  units, 
would  tend  sensibly  to  depreciate  the  world's  gold  and 
so  require  a  further  increa.se  of  weight  of  the  monetary 
units,  while  the  reverse  tendency  would  have  the  re- 
verse effect. 

The  result  would  be  that,  in  the  process  of  compen- 
sating for  the  tendency  of  prices  to  diange  by  a  given 
percentage,  the  dollar's  weight  would  be  eventually 
changed  by  a  larger  percentage  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  definite  reserve  system  were  used. 

Thus,  suppose  the  system  to  have  been  started  in 
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I'.NH)  and  considor  (ho  situation  in  1015.  Tho  price 
level  would  then  have  been  kept  unchanged,  hut  there 
would  hiivc  been  an  inrreaKO  of  the  dollar's  weight  of 
more  than  30%  althouKli  there  was  only  a  30%  ri.se  of 
prices  to  be  overcome. 

/''.  A  50%  Minimum  Reserve.  Tho  nuiintenance  of 
tho  1(K)%  (iovernniont  gold  resorv*',  as  described  in 
'■  B,"  is  only  one  of  several  possible  solutions  of  the 
reserve  problem.  It  is  the  one  which  would  lit  in  witli 
the  idea  inii»lied  in  our  present  system  of  gold  certifi- 
cates, namely,  (he  idea  that  the  cer(ificates  are  circu- 
la(in);  proxies  for  gold. 

Hut  there  are  other  ways  of  solving  (ho  problem. 
One  is  simply  to  lot  the  reserve  alone  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains in  excess  of  a  specified  safe  minimum  and  to  re- 
plenish it  only  when,  if  ever,  it  falls  below  that  minimum, 
i.e.  to  keep  the  indefinite-reserve  .system  until  adofinite- 
roscrve  system  became  nece.ssary.  WTaen,  if  ever,  the 
reserve  should  fall  to  that  minimum,  say  50%,  the 
principles  described  under  "  B"  for  maintaining  a  100% 
reserve  would  thereafter  apply.  If  the  reserve  became 
insufficient,  in  other  words,  if,  at  any  time,  the  number 
of  dollars  of  certificates  outstanding  were  in  excess  of 
double  the  number  of  dollars  of  reserve,  the  excess  of 
cert  ideates  would  be  retired. 

The  50%  limit  would  be  reached  if,  for  example,  the 
present  goUl  reserve  remainetl  unchanged  in  physical 
amount  but.  after  a  time,  the  dollar's  weight  grew  to  be 
double  what  it  now  is. 

G.  How  Soon  Might  the  "  Indefinite  "  System  Reach 
//.s  Limit  f  The  time  recjuired  for  such  a  change,  should 
such  a  change  ever  occur,  would  depend,  of  course,  on 
tho  rate  of  change  in  the  dollar,  following  the  rate  of 
depreciation  of  gold.  Let  us  take  a  case  which  is 
extreme  for  rapidity  of  depreciation  in  times  of  peace. 
.Suppose  that  gold  should  depreciate  at  the  rate  it 
tlid  between  189(i  (the  low  ebb  of  prices)  and  1914  (the 
coming  of  the  Great  War).  During  this  period  the 
price  level  rose  in  the  United  States  at  the  average  rate 
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of  2i%  por  yoar,  which,  let  i)>  assumo,  would  rotjuiiv  a 
yearly  iiicreuso  in  the  dolhii's  woi^lit  of  uhout  UiVr,. 
From  this  fiRure  wo  can  calcuhitc!  the  time  recjuireii  to 
double  the  dollar's  weiuht,  and  to  reduce  hy  half  the 
number  of  dollars  in  a  civen  physical  n'scrve.  Ihis 
would  be  twenty-einht  years.  ,     ,      • 

This  result  as>umes  a  noUl  reserve  unclKHifred  pli\>i- 
cally      As  ii  matter  of  fact,  the  rcM-rve  would  increase 
slightly.     While  the  etTe«-t  of  the  systiMU  would  be  to 
ke<'|)  g«)ld  out  of  the  country,  this  elTect  would  stop 
short  of  sciiiling  it    out,  for  that  would  contract   the 
('t>rtificatc  circuiati«)n  and,  unless  some  special  opposing 
cause  intervened,  reduce  the  price  level.     The  displace- 
ment effect  would  stop  at  the  point  which  would  main- 
tain the  price  level,  and  this,  in  a  growing  country, 
would  admit  of  a  slight  inflow  which  would  l)ring  the 
twenty-eight  vears  nientionod  up  to  thirty  or  thirty-five. 
//.    .1  Cnnknnt 'AV'/v  Rcscrre  and  a   Varidhlc  Surplus. 
A  third  method  would  tliffer  from  the  second,  as  de- 
scribed in  "  I)  "  above,  only  from  a  bookkeepmg  point 
of  view.     There  would  be  some  a«lvantage  in  separating 
off  any  surplus  gold  above  the  legal  oOVo-     Tl'i!^  "  ^"t"- 
jjlus  "  would  then  be  considered  as  a  secondary  reser- 
voir out  of  which  the  "  reserve  "  proi)er  could  be  main- 
tained at  a  cimstant  level  i)f  'A)%.     Reversely,  whenever 
this  "  reserve  "  should  tend  to  exceed  iA)%,  the  excess 
would  overflow  into  tiie  "  surplus."      The  "  reserve  " 
proper  would  then  be  maintained  at  an  unchanged 
ratio  at  all  tunes. 

We  may,  for  convenience  of  thought,  suppose  the 
"  reserve  "  and  the  "  suridus  "  to  be  kept  physically 
apart  in  two  separate  vaults  in  the  Treasury  and  every 
week,  or  every  day,  the  Treasury  accounts  to  be  s(iuarcd 
off  and  gold  physically  transferred  between  the  two 
rooms,  in  whichever  direction  it  might  be  needed  to 
keep  the  "  reserve  "  at  50%  a»'d  no  more.  We  should 
then  have  a  "  reserve  "  the  amount  of  which  (in  dollars, 
n..t  weight)  would  always  be  50%  of  outstanding  certih- 
catea,  and  a  "surplus"  which  would  represent  all  above 
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50%,  the  percentage  varj'ing  up  and  down  owing  to 
changes  in  the  declared  weight  of  the  dollar  as  well  as 
to  the  deposits  of  gold  and  the  brassage  receipts. 
Under  this  system  of  bookkeeping,  the  "reserve " 
would  need  to  be  eked  out  (or  rather,  the  excess  cer- 
tificates would  need  to  be  retired)  at  the  expense  of  the 
Treasury  only  when,  if  ever,  the  "surplus"  should  dis- 
appear entirely. 

By  this  method  the  system  would  start  off  with  a 
large  bookkeeping  profit  for  the  Government. 

/.  Putting  the  Surplus  to  Work.  A  fourth  .tsethod, 
and  one  which  appeals  to  me  as  probably  the  best,  is 
very  similar  to  the  third,  described  in  "  H,"  but  makes 
more  than  a  mere  bookkeeping  use  of  the  "  surplus." 
By  putting  the  idle  and  otherwise  useless  "  surplus  " 
to  work,  a  profit  could  be  earned  and  the  day  of  ex- 
hausting the  "  surplus  "  could  be  postponed  still  longer, 
if  not  indefinitely. 

So  far,  we  have  supposed  both  the  "  reserve  "  and 
the  "  surplus  "  to  be  kept  in  physical  gold.  But  only 
the  "  reserve  "  proper  need  be  so  kept.  Part,  or  all, 
of  the  "  surplus  "  representing  the  profit  with  which 
the  system  starts  might  be  invested  in,  i.e.  exchanged 
for,  Government  bonds  and  so  virtually  made  to  earn 
interest ;  for  any  bonds  thus  brought  into  the  "  sur- 
plus "  fund  would,  of  course,  earn  interest  for  that  fund 
just  as  truly  as  though  they  were  in  private  hands,  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  paying  over  into  that 
"  surplus  "  fund  the  ^.iterest  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  paid  to  private  holders  of  these  bonds. 

This  system  would  recognize  the  needless  waste  in- 
volved in  a  100%,  or  other  high  "  reserve."  In  these 
days  of  economy  such  a  "  reserve  "  is,  as  one  economist 
has  said,  an  "  expensive  luxury  "  and  one  almost  pecul- 
iar to  the  United  States.  In  fact  we  are  already  dis- 
pensing with  it,  in  part,  by  virtually  converting  gold 
certificates  into  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

J.  Reactions  Therefrom.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  very  operation  of  converting  the 
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idle  gold  surplus  into  an  active  bond  surplus  would, 
theoretically  at  least,  have  its  own  effects  on  the  value 
of  gold.  It  might  either  lower  or  raise  that  value.  The 
net  effect  would  be  the  resultant  of  two  opposite  ten- 

dGnciGS. 

Of  these  two  the  tendency  to  lower  that  value  will 
be  explained  first.  This  tendency  can  be  clearly  pic- 
tured if  we  follow  the  processes  involved,  step  by  stop. 
These  processes  are  best  followed  if  pictured,  not  as 
one  immediate  sale  of  the  entire  gold  surplus  for  bonds, 
but  as  a  gradual  sale,  extending  over  a  number  of  ad- 
justment periods. 

The  gold  thrown  on  the  market  to  buy  up  bonds 
would  mostly  find  its  way  out  of  circulation,  2.e.  go 
abroad  or  into  the  arts.  This  outflow  would  be  in- 
direct ;  for  presumably  the  original  bondholders  would 
not  wish  personally  to  deal  in  the  gold  bullion  supposed 
to  be  given  them  for  their  bonds.  They  would  hand 
back  this  bullion  to  the  Government  in  exchange  for 
gold  dollar  certificates,  just  as  though  it  were  new  gold 
from  the  mines. 

The  result  would  be  substantially  the  same  as  though 
the  bonds  were  bought  not  with  gold,  but  with  newly 
created  certificates,  the  gold  remaining  in  the  surplus. 
But  this  extra  output  of  certificates  would  not  remain 
in  circulation  but  would  disappear  again  and  be  canceled; 
for  they  would  tend  to  raise  the  index  number  and  lead 
to  an  increase  of  the  dolls -'s  weight,  i.e.  a  decrease  of 
the  price  of  gold,  and  there  would  be  a  decreased  inflow 
of  gold  from  the  mines  and  imports  and  an  increased 
outflow  into  the  arts  and   abroad,  i.e.  a  decrease  in 
certificates  issued  by  the  Government  to  miners  and 
gold  importers  and  an  increase  of  certificates  received 
by  the  Government  from  jewelers  and  gold  importers. 
The  upshot  is,  substantially,  tl.at,  while  gold  would 
not  find  a  welcome  among  bondholders,  it  would,  as 
gradually  cheapened  at  successive  adjustment  periods, 
find  a  market  abroad,  or  in  the  arts.     That  is,  in  effect, 
the  gold  displaced  by  the  bonds,  after  being  bandied 
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ab()ut  between  the  Government,  the  sellers  of  bonds 
and  the  gold  exporters  and  jewelers,  would  go  abroacl 
or  into  the  arts,  being  displaced  from  the  "  surplus  " 
by  bonds.  ' 

But,  the  dollar  being  now  heavier  than  before  the 
gold  "  reserve  "  of  o()%  would  be  proportionally  de- 
pleted, even  assuming  the  physical  gold  in  the  "reserve  " 
to  remain  unciianged,  and  so  would  have  to  be  replen- 
ished from  the  "  surplus.  " 

In  short,  the  original  "surplus,"  in  the  process  of 
being  converted  from  gold  into  bonds,  would  tend  to 
shrink  in  value.  It  would  so  tend  to  shrink  both  be- 
cause, it  the  gold  was  forced  on  the  market,  it  would 
have  to  be  sold  at  some  sacrifice  and  also  because  the 
resultant  impairment  of  the  "  reserve  "  would  rob 
some  of  the  "  surplus  "  before  it  could  all  be  sold 

We  are  now  ready  to  describe  the  opposite  tendency 
by  vvhich  the  con^■ersion  of  the  gcjld  surplus  into  a  bond 
surplus  would  work  toward  a  higher  value  of  gold      The 
reactions  so  far  described  take  no  account  of  an  impor- 
tant indirect  effect  on  the  price  level  from  reducing  the 
volume  of  outstanding  bonds.     As  recent  war  experience 
has    illustrated,    bond    issues   tend    toward   inflation 
so  that  bond  retirements  would  tend  toward  contrac- 
tion.    This  effect  would  be  considerable,  not  only  be- 
cause bonds  are  used  as  a  basis  for  circulating  bank 
notes  but  also  because,  as  the  most  convenient  form 
ot  collateral  security  for  private  loans,  they  are  often 
made  the  basis  for  such  loans  and  so  for  deposits  sub- 
.lect  to  check.     The  withdrawal  into  the  Treasury  of 
bonds  would  thus  tend  to  contract  the  note  and  de- 
posit circulation  and  thereby  offset,  in  part  or  in  whole 
the  expansion  from  the  issue  of  gold  dollar  certificates' 
After  the  supposed  initial  replacement  of  tne  gold 
surplus  by  bonds,  if  the  reserve  needed  replenishment 
from  time  to  time,  or,  expressed  differently,  if  the  cer- 
tihcates  outstanding  needed  to  be  reduced,  the  surplus 
f unci  would  simply  reconvert  some  of  its  bonds  into 
certihcates  which  would  then   be  canceled  up   to  the 
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point  necessary  to  restore  the  oO%  ratio  of  reserve  to 
certificates  in  circulation.  The  maintenance  of  this 
ratio  hy  the  method  here  described  would  cease  to  he 
possible  only  when  the  surplus  fund  should  1)6  ex- 
hausted. It  could  then  buy  up  no  more  certificates 
and  recourse  would  need  to  bo  had  to  taxation,  as  pre- 
viously explained.     (See  "  B  "  above.) 

K.  The  Interest  on  Surplus  Would  Save  Taxes.  As 
long  as  the  surplus  earned  any  interest  the  expense  of 
replenishing  the  reserve  would  be  borne  in  part,  or  in 
whole,  by  this  interest  earned.  It  is  roughly  estimated 
that  interest  earned  on  this  surplus  would  extend  the 
35  year  period,  in  the  imaginary  example  mentioned 
under  "  G,"  to  about  50  years.  If,  instead  of  the  very 
high  rate  of  2^%  per  annum  for  the  accretion  of  the 
dollar's  weight,  we  were  to  assume  a  U%  per  annum 
rate,  which  would  itself  be  a  high  rate,  the  net  result 
of  the  calculation,  under  the  same  assumptions,  is  that 
the  investment  of  the  surplus  would  about  meet  the  loss 
indefinitely.  In  this  f  nse  the  "  indefinite  "  system  would 
last  indefinitely  and  require  no  taxation. 

L.  The  Future.  These  calculations  are.  of  course, 
purely  illustrative.  No  one  can  guarantee,  for  instance, 
that  great  gold  depreciation  is  not  in  store  for  us  from 
extraneous  sources. 

If  this  depreciation  should  be  so  rapid  as  to  make 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  stabilization  a  matter  of 
real  moment,  — if,  for  instance,  science  should  find  a 
way  to  extract  profitably  the  enormous  amounts  of 
gold  now  held  in  the  southern  clays,  or  in  sea  water, 
or  in  the  alluvial  deposits  said  to  be  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sacramento  River,  —  then  the  time  would  clearly 
have  arrived  for  dispensing  with  the  gold  standard 
altngether,  just  as  we  would  dispense  with  a  standard 
based  on  decaying  fruit  and  adopt  something  more  re- 
tentive of  value. 

At  any  rate,  the  expense  to  the  Government  of  such 
a  future  possible  cataclysm  is  no  argument  against 
stabilization;  for,   as   we  have  seen,   if   depreciation 
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comes,  Its  cost  must  be  borne  by  the  people  an\^vay, 
whether  the  dollar  is  stabilized  or  not.  The  argument 
IS  rather  the  other  way;  for  the  private  individual 
ought  not  to  be  forced  to  take  a  gamble  as  to  the  value 
ot  the  money  he  carries  any  more  than  as  to  the  vari- 
ations of  any  other  unit. 

Instead  of  taking  such  drastic  action  as  to  give  up 
the  gold  standard,  we  could,  if  we  chose,  make  gold  it- 
self less  perishable  in  value  by  limiting  its  production 
just  as  diamond  mines  limit  the  production  of  diamonds 
in  order  to  maintain  their  value.  Such  a  control  of 
gold  production  would  simplify  the  problem  of  stabi- 
lization ;  for  It  would  be  a  partial  stabilization  itself 
It  would  be  the  first  rough  adjustment,  by  hand  as  it 
were  of  a  scientific  instrument,  made  in  advance  of 
the  finer  adjustments  by  means  of  a  micrometer  — 
I.e.  the  index  number.  ' 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  gold  should,  without  any  Gov- 
ernment interference,  become  scarce  and  appreciate, 
the  monetary  system  would  be  earning  a  handsome 
proht  for  the  Government. 

M.  Summary.  Each  change  in  the  dollar's  weight 
changes  the  number  of  gold  dollars  in  the  reserve  and 
disturbs  the  ratio  of  reserve  to  certificates. 

If  gold  appreciates,  or  does  not  depreciate  too  far 
the  reserve  will  always  be  adequate  to  insure  redemp- 
tion. But  as  there  is  always  the  possibiUty  of  an 
excessive  depreciation  of  gold,  some  method  of  insuring 
an  adequate  reserve  should  be  provided.  Of  several 
possible  methods,  the  best  seems  to  be :  to  fix  a  definite 
ratio  of  reserve  to  certificates,  such  as  50%,  which  shall 
always  be  maintained ;  to  appropriate  at  the  outset, 
to  the  profit  of  the  Government,  all  surplus  above  the 
b{)%  and  invest  it  in  Government  bonds ;  likewise  in 
the  future,  to  appropriate,  to  the  profit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, any  further  surplus  which  may  accrue  and  to 
cletray,  at  Government  cost,  any  expense  involved  in 
bringing  the  reserve  up  to  the  50%  limit. 
These  Government  gains  and  losses  are  not  new  but 
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merely  transformed.  They  are  the  same  gains  and 
losses  which,  under  our  present  system,  are  felt  by  the 
public  as  individuals. 

The  maintenance  of  a  definite  ratio  of  reserve  to  cer- 
tificates compels  both  of  them  to  expand  or  contract 
in  unison  and  leaves  the  currents  of  gold  between  coun- 
tries and  between  the  arts  and  the  currency  substan- 
tially as  they  arc  at  present. 

An  "  indefinite  "  reserve  system  would  disturb  those 
currents  somewhat,  mitigating  a  flood  of  gold  into  the 
country  or  an  ebb  of  gold  out  of  it,  and,  if  the  country 
be  a  large  one,  affecting  the  value  of  gold. 

2.   SpectUation  in  Gold 

A.  Preventing  "  Overnight  "  Speculation.  The  best 
"  brassage"  fee.  In  the  text  (Chapter  IV,  §  10)  it  was 
briefly  stated  that  a  small  fee  should  be  charged  by  the 
Government  for  the  deposit  of  gold.'  This  fee  would 
correspond  somewhat  to  the  old  "  brassage  "  charge  for 
coinage  and  may,  for  convenience,  be  so  called.  Its 
object,  however,  is  not  primarily  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  mint  office  but  to  prevent  speculation  in  gold, 
injurious  to  the  Government. 

Without    some    such    safeguard    the    Government 

'  The  weight  of  the  gold  bullion  dollar,  at  any  time,  may  bo  callod 
the  rc(/c?«/)(Jo ^-weight  of  gold,  i.e.  thj  weight  of  gold  in  which  a  gold 
bullion  dollar  certificate  can  be  redeemed.  The  amount  of  gold  which 
must  be  deposited  at  any  time  for  a  gold  bullion  dollar  oertitieuto 
may  be  called  the  (/e;iosi7-weight  of  gold  (corresponding  to  the 
present  mint-weight).  This  exceeds  the  redemption-weight  ((.<•.  the 
"dollar")  by  the  brassage  fee.  If  this  fee  be  1',,',  reckoned  on  the 
dollar's  weight,  and  the  dollar's  weight  (in  pure  gold)  were  2:i:22 
grains  as  at  present,  this  fee  would  be  .2:522  grains.  Hence  the 
depositor  of  gold,  in  order  to  receive  a  dollar  of  certificates,  would 
luive  to  deposit  not  only  a  dollar  of  gold  bullion  (2;i.22  grains) 
but  a  "brassage"  fee  of  .2322  grains  besides,  or2.S.4.">22  grains  in  all. 
In  other  words,  while  the  rcilcmjilinii-price  would  be  !?20.(i7  an 
ounce  (i.e.  4M  grains  in  an  ounce  -r  23.22  grains  in  a  dollar)  the 
depositor  of  gold  would  receive  a  i/c /losiV-price  (corresponding  to  the 
present  mint-price)  not  of  S20.67  an  ounce,  but  of  4S0  -=-  23.4322 
or  S20.47.  Under  this  system  of  terminology  tlip  .'oUar  and  the 
official  price  of  gold  are  defined  in  terni.s  of  redemption,  not  of 
deposit,  which  latter  involves  the  brassage  fee  as  well. 
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would  be  in  danger  of  sustaining  loss  every  time  a  pro- 
spective change  of  the  dollar's  weight  and  the  price  of 
gold  was  known.  For  instance,  if,  at  any  time,  the 
(iovernment  stood  ready  to  buy  or  sell  gold  at,  say, 
S2().0()  per  ounce  and  if  it  were  known  that  to-morrow 
that  price  would  be  raised  to  .$20.10,  speculators  could 
to-day  buy,  of  the  Government,  gold  bullion  at  S20.()0 
and  sell  it  back  to-morrow  at  $20.10,  thus  pocketing  a 
profit  of  10  cents  an  ounce  overnight  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government.  Were  this  operation  allowed  or 
made  possible,  it  would  be  costly  to  the  Government 
Treasury  and  might  temporarily  deplete  its  gold  re- 


serve. 


The  opposite  speculation  would,  were  it  not  pre- 
vented, accompany  a  dnip  in  the  official  price.  Specu- 
lators who  possessed  stocks  of  gold  could  conceivably 
sell  to  the  Government  to-tlay  at,  say,  $18.00  and  buy 
back  to-morrow  at  $17.90,  Hkewise  profiting  10  cents  an 
ounce  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  This  last 
operation  would  also  be  costly  to  the  Government, 
though  it  would  (during  the  period  of  operation)  in- 
crease its  gold  reserve. 

But  the  "  brassage "  requirement  would  effec- 
tually protect  the  Government  from  either  sort  of 
speculation.  The  Treasury  would  be  put  thereby  in 
the  usual  position  of  any  merchant  or  broker,  charging, 
at  any  time,  a  slightly  higher  price  than  it  pays  at  that 
time  and  making  a  profit.  This  profit,  or  brassage, 
would  be  the  Government's  fee  for  its  services  in  main- 
taining the  monetary  system.  Wedged  between  the  two 
Government  prices,  it  would  remain  a  fixed  percent- 
age, say,  1%,  so  that  the  pair  of  prices  would  rise 
or  fall  together. 

In  order  that  this  margin  should  always  fully  safe- 
guard the  Government  it  should  be  provided  in  the 
plan  that  the  extent  of  any  one  shift  in  the  pair  of 
prices,  whether  that  shift  be  upward  or  downward, 
must  never  exceed  the  margin  or  brassage  fee.  Thus,  if 
the  fee  is  1%,  no  one  shift  could  be  more  than  1%. 
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Evidently  sucli  a  limitation  would  effectually  stop 
any  enibarrassinR  ^speculation.  Thus  suppose  the  fee 
to  he  1%  on  the  Government's  deposit  —  or  buying  — 
price,  whi'h  to-day  is,  say,  $18.00.  Then  the  pair  of 
Government  prices,  to-day,  will  be : 

For  buying  gold SIS.OO 

For  selling  gold 18.18 

Suppose  that  to-morrow  both  prices  are  to  be  raised 
17  cents,  almost  to  the  limit  of  1%,  or  so  as  to  be : 

For  buying  gold $18.17 

For  seUing  gold 18.35 

Clearly  a  speculator  who  tried  to  profit  on  the  rising 
murket  would  fail ;  for  he  would  have  to  give  to-day 
S18.18  and  would  get  to-morrow  only  S18.17,  actually 
losing  1  cent  an  ounce.  Evidently,  at  best  (i.e.  if  the 
shift  were  not  17  but  the  full  1%,  or  18  cents),  he  would 
come  out  only  even. 

Reversely,  if  the  pair  of  Government  prices  are 
marked  down  nearly  to  the  limit,  say,  by  16  cents,  or 
from 

a  buying  price  of  SI 8.00 
and  a  selling  price  of    18.18 

to 

a  buying  price  of  SI 7.84 
and  a  selling  price  of    18.02, 

clearly  the  speculator  cannot  profit  by  the  fall.  To 
attempt  it  would  mean  to  let  the  Government  buy  his 
gold  to-day  at  SI  8.00  and  sell  it  back  to  him  to-morrow 
at  S18.02,  causing  him  actually  to  lose  two  cents  an 
ounce.  Evidently  at  best  (i.e.  if  the  sliift  were  not 
16  cents  but  the  full  1%,  or  18  cents)  he  would  come  out 
only  even. 

Tt  is  true  that  this  limitation  imposed  on  the  shift, 
up  or  down,  of  the  pair  of  official  prices,  while  it  would 
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effectually  stop  injurious  speculation,  might,  in  some 
cases  and  for  the  time  being,  prevent  the  full  adjust- 
ment in  the  dollar's  weight  (and  in  the  price  of  gold) 
called  for  by  the  index  number. 

Thus  the  index  number  might  indicate  a  change  of 
2%  in  gold  prices,  while  only  1%  was  permitted  under 
the  restriction  mentioned.  Suppose  the  redemption- 
price  of  gold  to  be  !§18.()()  and  the  deposit-price  1%  less, 
or  $17.82.  Suppose,  further,  the  index  number  at 
some  adjustment  period  to  be  found  to  be  2%  above 
par.  Then,  it  is  true,  the  price  of  gold  could  not  be 
changed  more  than  \%,  or  18  cents.  Instead  of  being 
reduced  the  full  '2'/c,  or  M  cents,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  there  were  no  restriction,  the  redemption  price  would, 
on  acccmnt  of  the  1%  restriction,  only  l)e  reduced  from 
.S18.00  to  S17.82  (instead  of  to  .S17.()4)  and  the  de- 
posit price  from  S17.82  to  .S17.()4  (instead  of  to  ,S17.4f)). 

The  sacrifice  in  efficiency  of  the  system  here  implied 
is,  however,  insignificant,'  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  fee  or  margin  is  wisely  chosen  in  reference  to  the 
adjustment  period.  And  even  if  the  sacrifice  of 
efficiency  were  greater,  the  superiority  of  a  merely 
partial  adjustment  over  the  present  unyielding  system 
of  no  adjustment  at  all  would  be  very  great. 

If  the  adjustment  is  to  occur  monthly,  or  bi-monthly, 
a  brassage  of  1%  would  seldom  hamper  stabilization 
appreciably;  if  quarterly,  2%  might  better  be  used, 
as  giving  more  latitude.  I  incline,  however,  toward  a 
bi-monthly  adjustment  period  and  a  1%  fee,  the  prices 
being  quoted,  let  us  say,  for  the  first  Wednesday  of 
January  and  of  every  alternate  month  and  the  result- 
ant intlcx  number  proclaimed  and  made  effective  on  the 
Wednesday  following  or  earlier.  Calculations  with  a 
1%  fop  applied  to  the  actual  prices  of  19U0-1914  seem 
to  ju.-iify  this  choice. 

B.   Speculation  beijond  One  Adjustment  Period.     The 
only  kind   of  speculation  thus  far  considered  is  the 
"  overnight  "  variety  based  on  a  foreknown  change  in 
'  This  is  shown  in  figures  in  §  !)  I)elow. 
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the  Government  prices  of  roM  ;  and  this  is  the  only 
kind  against  whicli  any  safejjuard  is  necessary. 

We  may,  however,  add  here  a  short  statement  as  to 
other  kinds  of  speculation  in  gold,  in  order,  chiefly,  to 
show  that  no  provision  again.-t  them  is  needed.  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  speculator  might  buy  (or  sell)  gold 
t()-(iay  in  order  to  resell  to  (or  to  rebuyof)  the  Govern- 
ment after,  not  the  next.  i)Ut  some  succeeding  adjust- 
ment. Assume,  for  simplicity,  that  the  adjustment  is 
monthly  and  limited  to  a  1%  increase  or  decrea,se. 
While  the  brassage  fee  of  1%  wouKl  efTectually  prevent 
a  speculator  from  buying  (or  selling)  in  January  in 
order  to  resell  or  rebuy  in  PYbruary,  it  would  not  prevent 
him  from  an  operation  extending  from  .January  to 
March  or  later  months  in  the  hope  that  the  first  shift 
of  gold  prices,  —  that,  say,  on  February  1,  —  might 
be  followed  by  others  in  the  same  direction. 

First  consider  bull  operations.  Thus,  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  buying  gold  on  January  31  at  S20.(K)  an  ounce 
and  selling  it  at  1%  more,  or  S20.20,  and  if  the  specula- 
tor knows  that  on  the  following  day,  February  1, 
this  pair  of  prices  will  be  advanced  the  full  limit  of  1% 
and  hopes  that  on  March  1  it  will  be  advanced  an- 
other 1%,  while  it  is  true  that  he  could  make  no  profit 
by  selling  in  February,  he  could,  evidently,  if  his  highest 
hope  were  realized,  make  a  1%  profit  by  selling  in 
March,  and  he  may,  if  he  chooses  to  take  the  risk  in- 
volved, speculate  in  that  hoj^e.  That  is,  he  ynay  buy 
gold  of  the  Government  in  January,  planning  to  re- 
sell it  to  the  Government  in  March  or  later,  the  mini- 
mum period  for  the  turnover  being  a  month  and  a  day. 

But  will  he?  Seldom,  if  ever,  and  for  several 
reasons!  In  the  first  place,  opportunities  for  such 
gain  will  be  few  and  far  between.  The  maximum  gain 
possible  will  be  1%  a  month  and  that  maximum  will 
seldom  continue.  So  far  as  statistics  are  available  to  tell 
us,  gold  has  very  seldom  appreciated  for  a  year  more 
than  5%  and  never  as  much  as  10%  (except  once  in 
greenC)ack  days  when  gold  was  not  the  standard). 
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In  the  second  plme.  against  those  small  possible 
gains  which  ininht  jjrcM'nt  thoiusclvos  from  time  to 
time,  the  speculator  would  have  to  reckon  with  large, 
if  not  prohibitive,  expenses.  Prominent  among  them 
would  ne  interest.  If  the  rise  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
gold  is  less  than  the  rate  of  interest  he  will  be  a  loser 
anyway.  If  he  has  to  pay  i)%  for  "  carrying  "  his  load 
through  the  year  and,  at  the  end,  the  price  of  gold  has 
risen  5%,  he  has  not  even  earned  interest.  For  •  m 
he  closes  his  operation  and  sells  gold  back  to  the  Go . 
ment,  the  l)rassage  charge  of  1''^  must  be  paid,  and  be- 
sides these  two  expenses  are  expenses  for  cartage  of  the 
goUl  from  the  (Jovernment  vaults  and  back,  storage 
charges  in  the  interim,  and  insurance. 

Another  obstacle  is  tlie  difficulty  of  assembling  the 
yellowbacks  necessary  to  begin  such  a  bull  operation. 
If  they  are  kept  ready  in  advance,  the  interest  expense 
involved  in  "carrying"  them  would  be  nmch  more 
than  merely  the  interest  for  the  period  of  the  specula- 
tive operation. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  risk  of  failure  in  such  an 
operation  has  always  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  only 
case  in  which  such  speculaticm  would  be  reasonably 
likely  to  succeed  wouhl  be  when,  in  any  month,  the  1% 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold  were  inadequate  completely  to 
meet  the  fall  of  the  index  number,  so  as  to  create  the 
presumption  that  it,  the  price  of  gold,  would  be  raised 
agai  in  the  following  month.  If  a  rise  of  1%  were 
announced  for  I'ebruary  1,  which  was  several  per 
cent  less  than  the  fall  in  the  index  number,  there  would 
be  a  high  probability  that  a  month-and-a-tlay  bull  opera- 
tion vould  yield  a  gross  profit  of  1%,  the  net  profit,  if 
any,  l)eing  what  is  left  of  that  1%  after  deduction  of 
expenses.  But  this  is  scarcely  an  attractive  speculative 
proposition. 

We  conclude:  (1)  that  for  short  periods,  like  two  or 
three  months,  the  expenses,  — e.g.  the  expense  for  the 
cartage  of  gold  away  from  and  back  to  the  Government 
vaults  and  the  exjicnsc,  time,  and  labor  of  preparation 
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in  ordor  suddonly  to  ussoiuMo  the  ydlowharks  (or  else 
to  "  carry  "  thetn  for  lotiK  heforeluimi),  would  he  prohibi- 
tive ;  und  C'^  that  for  lotu/  periods,  like  a  year,  the  risk 
would  be  prohibitive.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  specula- 
tion of  the  sort  here  (hscussed  would  bo  conspicuous  by 
its  absence. 

The  effect  of  any  such  speculation,  su  far  as  it  did 
exist,  would,  of  course,  be  to  cau.se  expen.se  to  the 
Government  or  rather  deprive  it  of  the  profit  it  would 
have  made  if  the  jjold  which  the  speculator  held  for  a 
rise  had  been  held  by  it.self ;  the  temporary  withdrawal  of 
gold  from  the  (Jovenmient  reserve  should  al.so  perhaps 
be  counted  as  a  slight  di.sad vantage  to  the  (Joveniment. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  picture.  As  we 
have  seen  in  the  previous  .section,  the  (lovernment, 
during  such  a  period  of  gold  api)reciation  as  we  have 
supposed,  would  itself  be  in  the  very  posliion  of  the 
bull  speculator  and  on  an  immeasurably  larger  scale. 
It  would,  as  it  were,  be  holding  for  a  ri.se  its  entire  gold 
reserve.  Its  percentage  of  reserve  would  be  gaining 
and  might,  conceivably,  even  grow  to  exceed  a  100% 
reserve.  The  speculator's  losses,  if  any,  would  there- 
fore simply  be  a  negligible  off.set  against  the  Govern- 
ment's own  gains  from  the  rising  tide  of  gold  value.' 

'  If  the  view  whinh  has  bo€n  given  (that  such  bull  speculation 
would  be  too  tnfliriK  to  require  any  8pe<l!il  provisions  apainst  it) 
were  incorrect,  —  if,  after  all,  the  (Jovernineiit  niitjht  be  seriously 
embarrassed,  —  such  a  raid  on  the  Treasury  could  be  alfopether 
avoided  by  a  spe<-ial  proviso :  the  price  of  jrold  could  Ite  further 
restncted.  so  far  as  any  iiinnml  chanije  is  (••)ricerned,  so  as  not  to 
be  raised  more  than,  say,  one  half  of  one  per  cenl  a  month,  i.e.  at 
so  small  a  rate,  at  most,  as  to  Ih"  more  than  olTset  by  the  inter- 
est, etc.,  which  the  bidl  s|)ccuIator  would  have  to  carry! 

This  restriction  would  only  slifrhtlv  ham[KT  tlie  stabilizing 
process;  for  it  is  only  seldom,  and  never  for  hing  periods,  that  gold 
has  appreciated  relatively  to  goods  more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
a  month.  This  safeguard  is  mentioned,  however,  nierelv  to  meet 
completely  all  pof  ibie  objections,  however  far-fetched  or  imaginary. 
Such  a  proviso  would,  I  believe,  1h>  a.s  superfluous  as  it  would  bo 
innocuous. 

If,  as  I  suggested  in  ".1"  above,  the  brass.age  were  K,'  and  the 
adjustment  period  two  months  the  terras  of  the  restriction  just 
mentioned  would  be  met  anywa^'.    . 
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But  let  us  return  to  the  contention  that  such  bull 
speculation  would  be  practically  non-existent.  The 
price  movements  needed  for  it  seldom  occur,  and  when 
they  do  occur  are  not  foreseen.  In  act  if  price  move- 
ments were  so  well  foreseen,  the  evils  which  this  book 
proposes  to  remedy  would  not  be  very  serious! 

Somewhat   the   ^ame   considerations   apply   to   the 
opposite  sort  of  speculation,  that  of  the  bear  operator 
But  this  type  of  operation,  -  first  selhng  gold  to  the 
Government  and  then  buying  it  back  at  a  lower  price 
some  months  later, -would  amount  to  lending  the 
Government  temporarily  an  addition  to  its  gold  reserve. 
It  would  be  helping  the  reserve  when   because  of  its 
depreciation  in  value,  it  would  need  help.     Practically, 
the  advantage  to  the  Government  rom  such  an  opera 
tion  would  be  small ;   for  the  possible  bear  operations 
would  be  limited  to  very  small  dimensions  by  the  fact 
that  only  small  amounts  of  idle  gold  bullion  are  avail- 
able, i.e.  could  be,  at  any  moment  found  in  stock  out 
side  the  Treasury  and  so  be  capable  of  being  immedi- 
ately deposited  there  for  the  period  of  the  supposed 

^T.  Tno^7al  Prices  of  Gold.  We  have  spoken  only 
of  the  official  pair  of  prices  of  gold.  These  are  like  the 
two  "  gold  points  "  in  foreign  exchange  or  the  two 
limits  used  in  the  gold  exchange  standard.  As  dis- 
tinct from  these  two  official  Government  prices  of  gold 
bullion,  the  actual  price  in  the  open  market  might  be  at 
any  point  within  these  two  limits,  just  as  the  price  of 
foreign  exchange  may  be  any  price  within  the     gold 

^The  market  price  could  never  lie  outside  these 
limits  It  could  never  exceed  the  redemption-price ; 
for  no  one  would  pay  more  for  gojd  than  the  pnce 
asked  by  the  Government.  Nor  could  it  fall  below  the 
depopit-price ;  for  no  one  would  take  less  for  his  gold 
than  he  could  get  for  it  from  the  Government. 

But,  within  the  range  set  by  these    two    official 
prices,  the  market  price  could  float  unhampered,     i  hus, 
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if  the  limiting,  or  official,  prices  were  $18.00  and  S18.18, 
the  market  price  misht  he  S18.10.  There  would,  so 
lon^  as  this  intermetliate  price  ruled  in  the  market,  be 
no  actual  redeeming  or  dopositinii.  For  no  one  would 
sell  bullion  to  the  Government  for  §18.00  an  ounce 
when  he  could  got  .S18.10  in  the  open  market,  nor 
would  any  one  buy  bullion  of  the  Government  for 
SIS.  18  an  ounce  when  he  only  needs  to  pay  $18.10 
for  it  in  the  open  market. 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  deposit  of  gold  would  only 
take  place  when  the  deposit-price,  i.e.  the  lower  limit, 
ruled  the  market ;  and  its  redemption  would  only  take 
place  when  the  redemption-price,  i.e.  the  upper  limit, 
ruled  the  market.  The  buying  and  selling  of  gold 
within  the  two  official  price  hniits  would  thus  not 
directly  concern  the  Government. 

D.  Conchision.  Our  main  conclusion  is  that  specu- 
lation in  gold,  whether  or  not  the  Government  be  in- 
volved as  a  buyer  or  seller,  would,  if  the  brassage  safe- 
guard be  used,  not  embarrass  the  Government  finances 
nor  affect  the  smooth  working  of  the  plan  for  stabiliz- 
ing the  dollar.  Moreover,  such  speculation  would  '^e 
negligible,  probably  more  so  than  speculation  in  silver 
to-day. 

3.   Selection  of  the  Index  Number 

The  method  of  stabilizing  the  dollar  set  forth  in  this 
book  consists  in  periodically  readjusting  the  weight  of 
the  gold  dollar  so  as  to  make  its  purchasing  power 
correspond  to  an  ideal  composite  dollar  of  commodi- 
ties. The  criterion  for  this  adjustment  is  an  index 
number  of  prices.  Consequently  the  selection  of  the 
right  type  of  index  number  is  one  of  the  essential  de- 
tails of  the  plan. 

Many  different  methods  of  averaging  and  of  weight- 
ing and  many  different  selections  of  commodities, 
sources,  and  periods  of  price  quotations  have  been 
used  or  suggested,  making  many  sorts  of  index  numbers. 
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The  selection  of  the  best  index  number  is  a  fascinat- 
ing subject.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that 
index  numbers  of  different  types  usually  agree  with 
each  other  remarkably  well,  whatever  the  formula  for 
calculation,  the  m-ethod  of  weighting,  the  number  of 
commodities,  etc. 

In  Chapter  I  some  diagrams  illustrating  this  im- 
portant fact  were  given.  Any  reader  unconvinced  as 
to  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  has  only  to  con- 
sult the  literature  on  the  subject  indicated  in  Appen- 
dix VI  (especially  the  writings  of  Mitchell  and  Edge- 
worth)  in  order  to  be  reassured. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  always  some  differences  be- 
tween the  movements  of  different  index  numbers,  and 
occasionally  these  differences  are  large.  Therefore, 
just  as,  in  determining  the  physical  yardstick,  it  is 
worth  while  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  temperature  and 
other  disturbing  factors  in  order  to  obtain  a  unit  as 
nearly  perfect  as  practicable,  so  it  is  worth  while  to 
construct  an  index  number  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

I  shall  therefore  indicate  the  points  which  seem  to 
me  of  most  importance. 

The  chief  factors  of  an  index  number  are :  (1)  the 
agency  authorized  to  calculate  the  index  number; 
(2)  the  markets  and  sources  of  quotations;  (3)  the 
kinds  of  pries  {i.e.  wholesale  or  retail,  etc.)  to  be 
quoted  ;  (4)  the  list  of  goods  to  be  included  ;  (5)  the 
frequency  of  calculation ;  (6)  the  formula  for  calcula- 
tion. 

Out  of  the  wide  range  of  choice  presented  under 
each  of  these  six  iieads  I  would,  tentatively  at  least, 
make  my  own  choices  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  calculation  of  the  index  number  might  well 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  which 
now  has  charge  of  standardizing  every  unit  other 
than  the  money  unit.  An  alternative  is  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  which  now  publishes  excellent  index 
numbers  of  prices  for  other  purposes. 

(2)  The  markets  should  be  the  chief  public  markets 
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of  the  United  States  such  as  those  now  used  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ;  and  the 
sources,  government  agents,  standard  trade  journals, 
and  books  of  business  houses. 

(3)  Only  wholesale  prices  should,  I  think,  be  used. 
We  could  not  profitably  use  retail  prices  or  prices  of 
labor  (wages)  or  the  prices  of  securities  or  the  prices  of 
real  estate  or  rents. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  restriction  to 
wholesale  commodity  prices,  especially  :  (a)  the  greater 
ease  of  fixing  or  standardizing  definite  grades  of  whole- 
sale commodities  than  of  any  of  the  other  classes  of 
goods  mentioned ;  (6)  the  greater  importance  of 
wholesale  trade  and  the  fact  that  most  important  con- 
tracting parties  are  more  concerned  with  wholesale 
prices  than  with  retail;  (c)  the  greater  sensitiveness 
of  wholesale  prices  to  the  influences  which  affect 
price  levels ;  (d)  the  fact  that  stabilization  of  the 
wholesale  index  number  will  carrj^  with  it  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  level  of  retail  prices  far  more  promptly  and 
fully  than  vice  versa. 

The  last  two  points  are  worth  a  little  elaboration. 
It  is  well  known  that  certain  prices  are  sensitive  and 
others  insensitive  to  the  various  market  influences. 
For  instance,  the  wholesale  price  of  silver  is  so  respon- 
sive to  every  market  wind  which  blows  that  rarely  are 
the  quotations  on  two  successive  days  aUke ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  street  raihvay  fares  have  only  be- 
gun to  budge  from  the  traditional  five  cents  after 
having  stood  stock  still  through  more  than  two  dec- 
ades of  upheaval  of  prices  of  most  other  goods  and 
services.  As  our  index  number  is  designed  to  register 
promptly  ^he  effects  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  money 
in  circulation,  an  index  number  made  up  of  prices, 
almost  unchangeable  like  street  railway  fares  and  the 
l)rice  of  postage  stamps,  would  be,  to  that  extent, 
like  a  painted  clock,  a  false  and  useless  indicator. 

In  short,  the  prompter  the  indications  for  needed 
adjustments,    the    prompter    the    adjustments,    and 
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the  history  of  prices  has  repeatedly  and  clearly 
shown  that  wholesale  prices  respond  the  most  promptly 
of  all  classes  of  commodity  prices.  They  rise  or  fall 
before  retail  prices,  just  as  retail  prices  do  before  wages, 
and  wages  before  salaries. 

Not  only  are  wholesale  prices  a  promoter  and 
better  index  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money  but,  if 
the  level  of  wholesale  prices  is  stabilized,  the  level  of 
retail  prices  will  be  stabilized  also.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  wholesale  level  changes  the  retail  level  lags 
behind.  But  the  lag  depends  on  the  change;  that  is, 
other  things  equal  the  lag  is  most,  absolutely  at  least, 
when  the  change  in  wholesale  prices  is  most  and  least 
when  that  change  is  slowest.  If  the  level  of  wholesale 
prices  did  not  change  at  all  the  level  of  retail  prices 
would  likewise  keep  fairly  stable  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
lagging  behind  when  there  is  no  movement  behind 
which  to  lag.  When  a  fisherman  moves  his  pole  back 
and  forth,  the  line  and  sinker  follow,  lagging  behind. 
But  if  he  ceases  to  move  the  pole,  the  line  will  hang 
more  nearly  plumb. 

(4)  What  has  just  been  said  paves  the  way  for  the 
selection  of  the  particular  commodities  to  be  included. 
Just  as  prices  of  commodities  at  wholesale  are  more 
sensitive  or  responsive  than  those  at  retail,  so  some 
wholesale  prices  are  more  responsive  than  others. 
In  other  words,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  prices  of 
certain  commodities,  even  at  wholesale,  are  more  or 
less  resistive  to  change,  i.e.  they  change  only  sluggishly 
and  after  the  pressure  to  change  them  has  accumu- 
lated. Steel  rails,  for  instance,  remained  §28  a  ton 
for  many  years. 

With  these  requirements  in  mind,  the  next  con- 
sideration is  that  the  list  of  commodities  be  as  general 
as  possible.  I  would  myself  prefer  a  more  general 
standard  than  food,  although  almost  any  standard 
based  on  a  number  of  commodities  would  be  superior 
to  the  gold  standard  based  on  one  alone.  If  a  very 
general  standard  were  adopted,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
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"  cost  of  living  "  in  any  restricted  sense  (such  as  the 
cost  of  food  alone)  could  change  somewhat,  though  not 
greatly.  Furthermore  an  index  number  must  serve 
not  simply  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  value  of 
money  to  wage  earners  but  serve  the  purposes  of 
transactions  generally.  For  a  large  share  of  those 
transactions,  a  general  wholesale  index  number  is  the 

best,  ,  ,     ,  i    ,  r 

I  have  had  a  special  index  number  calculated  for  me 
through  Mr.  Bell  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  derived  from  the  same  data  and  calculated 
by  the  same  methods  as  those  used  by  the  Bureau  but 
excluding  the  articles  sluggishly  changing,  i.e.  most 
frequently  remaining  unchanged  in  successive  months. 
The  resulting  index  number  is,  therefore,  presumably 
more  promptly  responsive  to  any  influences  affecting 
it  than  any  other  index  nun  oer  of  wholesale  prices 
which  has  been  constructed.  The  list  of  commodities 
on  which  it  is  based  includes  75  commodities  and  155 
series  of  price  quotations  as  foUow's : 


Farm  Products 
Cotton 
Flaxseed 

j  Barley 
,,    .       Com 
^^^'"^     Oats 

I  Wheat 
Hides 

Food 
Beans 
Butter 
Coffee 
Eggs 

Flour 


Rye 

Wheat 


Ghifose 
Lard 
Meal,  corn 

I  Bacon 
Meat  <  Beef 
Lamb 


Milk 

■Molasses 
Sugar 
Tea 

Vinegar 
Clotlis  and  rltthing 
Boots  and  shoes 
Carpets 
Cotton  flannels 
Cotton  yarns 
Denims 
Drillings 
Ginghams 
Leather 

Linen  shtw  thread 
Print  cloths 
Sheetings 
Shirtings 
Silk 

Tickings 

Women's  dress  goods 
Wool 
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Fuel  and  lighting 
Alcohol 
Coal 
Coke 
Petroleum 

Metah  and  melal  products 
Bar  iron 
CopiK'r 
Ijcad,  pig 
I/>ad  pipe 
Nails 
Pip!  iron 
Silver 

Billots,  Bessemer 
Structural 
Tin 
Zinc 


Steel 


Lumber  and  building  materiah 
Brick 
Lime 


Paint 
materials 


Shingles 
Druq.^  and  chemicah 

Alcohol 

Alum 

Glycerin 

Opium 

Quinine 
Mirfrellaneom^ 

Cottonseed  meal 

Cottonseed  oil 

Jute 

Paper 

Rope 

Rublior 

Soap 

Starch 
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Ix!ad,    carbon- 
ate of 
Linseed  oil 
Turpentine 
Zinc,  oxide  of 


(5)  The  frequency  of  calculating  the  index  number, 
which  means  the  frequency  of  adjusting  the  dollar's 
weight,  depends  on  a  number  of  circumstances,  in- 
cluding the  time  required  to  calculate  the  index  num- 
ber and  that  required  for  the  effect  of  each  adjust- 
ment to  be  felt. 

The  time  required  for  calculation  should  be  trifling. 
Judging  from  the  expeditiousness  with  which  some 
of  the  commercial  index  numbers  are  now  calculated, 
and  with  which  our  Government  weather  maps  are 
published,  I  bf^lieve  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  tele- 
graph, an  .uf'ex  number  could  easily  be  calculated 
within  two  or  three  days  after  the  date  for  which  the 
prices  are  quoted. 

How  quickly  the  index  number  responds  to  a 
change  in  the  money  supply  has  never  been  fully 
demonstrated.  Professor  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  i)Iot- 
ting  English  war  currency  and  index  numbers  of  prices 
at  quarterly  intervals,  found  that  the  behavior  of  the 
price  level  seemed  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  cur- 
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rency  in  the  previous  quarter  rather  than  to  that  in 
the  same  quarter,  thus  suggesting  a  lag  between  cause 
and  effect  of  one  quarter  of  a  year.  His  figures  did 
not  admit  of  a  closer  analysis.  A  lag  about  half  as 
great  seems  to  exist  in  the  Unitetl  States  between  the 
changes  in  the  money  in  circulation  (i.e.  in  pockets, 
tills,  and  banks  other  than  Federal  Reserve  Banks) 
and  the  index  numbers  of  Dun  or  Bradstreet  or  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  specially  responsive  index  number  which  I  have 
had  calculated  seems  to  show  a  still  shorter  lag,  namely, 
about  one  month.  Perhaps  the  most  sudden  and 
unmistakable  single  instance  of  a  right-about-face  of 
prices  succeeding  that  of  money  is  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1915.  In  August  of  that  year  the  money  in  the  United 
States  shot  up  suddenly  and  rapidly.  In  September, 
one  month  later,  the  price  level  likewise  shot  up 
suddenly  and  rapidly  and  has  scarcely  receded  since. 
The  lag  is  here  one  month. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  other  cases  sufficiently 
analogous  to  be  illuminating  on  this  point.  The 
closure  of  the  Indian  mints  in  1893  showed  the  same 
promptness  of  influence  on  the  value  of  the  rupee.i 
The  rate  of  exchange  on  London  in  New  York  has 
often  changed  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum 
inside  of  a  fortnight.  Again,  Canadian  and  Amorican 
price  levels,  as  worked  out  by  the  labor  bureaus  of  (lie 
two  countries,  correspond  with  each  other  year  by 
year  with  extreme  precision.  Even  month  by  month, 
judging  by  a  careful  comparison  for  twenty-four 
months,  the  agreement  is  very  noticeable.  The  price 
levels  of  different  countries  tend  to  approximate  each 
other  like  two  connected  lakes,  through  the  overflow  of 
currency  from  one  to  the  other,  back  and  forth.    That 
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■  See,  e.q.,  tables  of  silver  and  rupees  in  relation  to  gold  in  Finnn- 
cial  and  Commercial  Stnlixlim  for  BriliKh  India.  Calcutta,  1M9."), 
p.  353.  After  the  closure  of  the  mints  in  June,  IS'.Ki,  the  first  figures 
mailable,  which  were  dated  about  a  month  ami  a  half  after  that 
event,  show  a  marked  appreciation  of  the  rupee. 
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the  adjustment  should  he  so  delicate  and  prompt  as 
between  countries  whose  centers  average  hundreds  of 
miles  apart  and  whose  trade  currents  are  obstructed 
by  high  tariffs  is  not  only  surprising  but  extremely 
significant. 

If  this  estimate  of  a  month  and  a  half  be  near  the 
truth,  a  monthly  or,  at  most,  a  bi-monthly  adjustment 
of  the  index  number  would  usually  give  sufficient  time 
for  any  adjustment  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  index 
number  before  the  next  adjustment  was  made. 

Some  such  period  of  waiting  for  the  effect  of  one  ad- 
justment to  work  itself  out  before  another  adjustment 
is  made  is  advisable  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
occasional  cases  in  which  the  new  adjustment  might 
prove  to  have  been  in  the  wrong  direction  and  need  to 
be  rccorrected  later. 

(6)  In  my  book,  the  Purchasing  Power  of  Money 
(Chapter  X  and  Appendix  to  Chapter  X),  I  have  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  question  of  the  best  formula  for 
calculating  an  index  number.  The  merits  of  forty- 
four  formula;  are  there  considered.  On  the  whole,  I 
favor  a  weighted  arithmetical  average  hke  that  adopted 
by  Dr.  Meeker,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
used  in  the  index  number  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. This  system  was  used  in  calculating  the  special 
index  number  of  "  responsive  "  commodities  to  which  I 
have  already  referred. 

As  this  last-named  index  number  is  the  one  I  would, 
at  present,  most  favor,  it  is  given  on  the  opposite  page 
and  the  regular  index  number  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  given  for  comparison. 


4.   Selection  of  the  Par 

We  may  distinguish  three  classes  of  contracts,  past, 
present,  and  future,  i.e.  those  both  made  and  fulfilled  in 
the  past,  those  made  in  the  past  but  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  future,  and  those  to  be  both  made  and  fulfilled  in 
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Index  Ncmbib 

OK    llK«HON!<IVE 
CoMMOUirlK" 

1(113  -  KKJ 


1913 


January 
Marcli   .... 
May       .... 
July       .     .     .     • 
September       .     . 
November       .     . 
January       1914  . 
Marcli   .... 
May      .... 
July       .... 
September       .     . 
November       .     . 
January       1915  . 
March   .... 
May       .     .     .     . 
July       .... 
September       .     . 
November       .     . 
January      1916  . 
March   .     .     .     . 
May       .     .     .     . 
July       .     .     .     . 
September      .     . 
November       .     . 
January       1917  . 
March   .     .     .     . 
May      .     .     .     . 
July       .     .     .     . 
September      .     . 
November       .     . 
January       1918 . 
March  .     .     .     . 
May       .     .     .     . 
July       .     .     .     . 
September 
November 
January       1919 
March   .     .     . 
May       .     .     . 
July       .     .     . 
September 
November 


101. .')7 
99.t).') 
m.')2 
<H).'2H 
10-2.74 
103..">1 
100.74 
<K).1S 
97.17 
9(5.47 
102.43 
98.24 
101.13 
102..">7 
103.93 
102.11 
99..')7 
10»>.2G 
114.47 
1  l.-).9G 
1 19..J0 
119.37 
130.48 
149.47 
l.-)0.09 
103.28 
192.52 
199.47 
190.46 
197.44 
20().14 
207.48 
201.71 
209.94 
223.21 
217.16 
213.02 
198.40 
214.19 
229.83 


Indk.jc  Number  or 

Hlheai'  ok  l.ABoa 

Si  »ri«Ti<» 

I'Jlll  -  IIX) 


'.)<.).33 
<K).32 
98.34 
1(K)..'>3 
102.18 
101.04 
<H)..')3 
98.92 
97.79 
99.17 
102.90 
97.70 
98.02 
98.69 
1(K).32 
1(X).")1 
98.47 
102.36 
109.7.5 
113.r>8 
117.77 
118.75 
126.94 
142.88 
149.75 
159.77 
180.62 
184.96 
181.69 
182.22 
18,'>.41 
187.45 
190.71 
198.12 
206.()5 
206.14 
202.01 
200.45 
206.55 
216.37 
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the  futuro.  In  the  start-ofT,  i.e.  in  the  selection  of 
the  par  or  price  level  which  the  new  system  would 
undertake  to  maintain,  only  the  middle  of  these  three 
groups  need  be  considered. 

It  is  true  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  new  plan  is 
to  provide  for  the  third  class, /«/wre  contracts ;  for  these 
include  the  numberless  contracts  of  generatitms  yet 
unborn.  But  for  this  purpose  any  price  level  what- 
ever would  serve  for  the  par  as  well  as  any  other,  even 
if  it  were  ten  times  as  high  or  as  low  as  the  present  price 
level. 

Nor  do  the  contracts  of  the  past  concern  us.  They 
have  been  written  off  the  books  find  are  beyond  recall 
or  correction.  Nor  can  those  who  suffered  losses  or 
made  pains  on  past  contracts  be  selected  out  and  in- 
demnified or  assessed  damages  to-day.  And,  if  these 
past  victims  could  be  found,  the  adjustments  they 
would  recjuire  could  not  be  accomplished  by  selecting 
any  particular  price  level  such  as  that  existing  at  some 
particular  date  in  the  past.  A  reversion  to  standards 
from  which  we  have  drifted  far  will  only  make  bad 
matters  worse.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 
Bygones  must  be  bygones. 

To  urge  going  back  to  an  antiquated  price  level  was 
a  fatal  mistake  in  the  IG  to  1  proposal  in  the  '90s  which 
aimed  to  go  back  to  the  "  dollar  of  the  daddies  "  and 
the  price  level  of  187.3. 

To-day  those  who  talkof  pre-war  prices  as  "  normal  " 
might  almost  as  well  talk  of  the  price  of  1896  as  "  nor- 
mal." They  do  not  stop  to  think  that  most  of  the 
adjustments  have  been  made  nor  of  the  injustice  which  a 
reversion  to  an  obsolete  standard  would  do  to  the  con- 
tracts of  the  present. 

The  war  debts  both  in  this  coimtry  and  in  Europe, 
for  instance,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  contracted 
at  high  price  levels.  If  we  should  drop  back  to  the 
191.3  level  of  prices  it  would  almost  double  the  burden 
of  our  national  debt,  for  the  government  would  have 
to  repay  dollars  almost  twice  as  big  in  purchasing 
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power  as  the  avoraRo  of  those  which  it  borrowed  at 
the  five  Liberty  Loan  dates.' 

In  corusidering  Europe's  burden  of  debt  we  must  re- 
member the  unacknowledged  preniiuni  (»n  go'i  and 
the  grave  circumstance,  of  simihir  signiticancc,  that 
the  price  upheaval  in  Europe  was  even  more  serious,  far 
more  serious,  tlian  with  us. 

In  the  absence  of  any  more  exact  estimate  let  us  as- 
sume that  the  average  price  level  in  westcMii  Europe 
is  threefold  that  of  1913  while  ours  is  only  two- 
fold. ,      , 

Conformable  to  this  situation  we  may  further  assume 
that  to  resume  specie  payments  and  get  back  to  and 
maintain  the  old  pars  of  exchange,  European  price 
levels  must  drop  relatively  to  ours  by  about  one  tlurd ; 
for,  if  our  present  price  level  be  maintained,  Europe  s 
would  have  to  fall  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2. 

This  means  that  the  purchasing  power  of  her  money 
must  appreciate  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3.  Such  an  ^p{)re- 
ciation  wouUl  alone  add  50%  to  Europe's  I  m  of 
debt  as  compared  with  what  it  is  at  present  pr.    s. 

Now,  if  we  in  America  insist  on  reverting  lo  our 
pre-war  level  —  if,  that  is,  we  double  the  present  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  dollar,  Europe's  price  level,  m 
order  to  get  back  to  the  normal  relation  to  ours,  must 
be  cut  in  three  and  her  war  debt  virtually  tripled. 
Even  without  war  debts  Europe  would  be  ruined  eco- 
nomically if  her  money  units  were  thus  tripled  in  pur- 
chasing power  within  a  generation.  Even  an  enhance- 
ment of  50%  would  be  almost  unbearable  and  would 
probably  fan  social  discontent  into  revoluticni.  To  see 
that  this  is  a  grim  fact  we  need  only  to  recall  hov/  be- 


•  The  average  index  number  at 
basis  of  100  for  1913),  calculated  as 
1st  Liberty  Loan  June  U)17  index 
2d  Liberty  Loan  Xov.  li)17  index 
3d  Liberty  Loan  May  101 S  index 
4th  Liberty  Loan  Oet.  10 iS  index 
5th  Liberty  Loan  May  1010  index 
weighted  average  index 


the  five  dates  was  105  (on  the 

follows ; 

number 

number 

number 

number 

number 


184X2.0  billion  =  3G8 
1S2X3.(J  billion  =  t).") 
101  X4.1  billion  =  7s:i 
204X7.0  billion  =  14JS 
200X0.3  billion  =  KHK) 


number  195X22  biUion=4204 
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twoon  1873  and  180(»  husitioss  inon  and  fanners  in  Anjor- 
ic;i  (strujJJKlod  to  swini  uniiinst  tho  chhinK  tuU'  of  pricoH. 
Yet  our  hurdmi  of  debt  was  noKlinible  coinparod 
with  Europe's  to-day,  wo  woro  not  as  ••cononucally  ex- 
hausted as  Europe  is,  and  th«'  fall  of  prices  was  not  so 
>j;reat  as  that  we  are  assuming. 

Under  these  rireunistances  we  may  well  ask :  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  Europe  to  drop  her  price  level  back 
to  the  old  relation  to  ours  or  should  it  not  be  fixed  at 
some  intermediate  level? 

If  the  latter  course  is  to  be  adopted  so  that  tho  old 
relations  between  tlie  various  national  price  levels  are 
not  to  bo  resumed  and  the  old  pars  of  exchango  not  tc 
be  reestablishc.l,  th(-  stabilization  plan  as  proposed  in 
this  book  would  afford  the  appropriate  method  for 
maintaining  a  new  set  of  levels.  For  we  can,  l)y  reduc- 
ing? the  weipht  of  European  gold  coins  relatively  to 
ours,  enable  each  European  nation  to  adopt  its  own 
price  level  at  any  desired  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  rehabilitate  the  old  uniis,  European  price  levels 
must  Ro  through  a  painful  fall  relatively  to  ours. 

As  to  individual  debts,  we  long  ago  abandoned,  aa 
impractical,  the  theory  that  a  bankmpt  must  pay  the 
uttermost  farthing  or  go  to  prison.  If  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  the  modern  theory  of  treating  bankrupts 
.^luMild  be  extended  to  nations  it  is  now.  In  fact  we 
have  already  applied  it  to  fixing  tho  indemnity  of  Ger- 
many according  to  her  ability  to  pay  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  the  damage  she  did. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  reconstruction 
loans  we  are  making  to  Europe.  If  after  loaning,  in  the 
near  future,  billions  of  dollars  to  Europe  we  double  the 
purchasing  power  of  tho  dollar,  we  are  not  only  put- 
ting ourselves  in  the  position  of  an  imjust  (and  much  to 
be  hated)  Shylock  but  the  pound  of  flesh  we  would  thus 
exact  of  Europe  would  drain  her  .  fe  blood  and  weaken 
her  usefulness  to  us  as  a  customer.  The  sound  policy, 
which  we  are  now  adopting,  of  giving  Europe  long  arid 
easy  credits  should  be  carried  out  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
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nutiie  ami  this  implies  that  we  should  not  pormit  any 
undue  appreciation  of  our  dollar. 

For  variou-H  reasons,  therefore,  in  starting  the  new 
and  pennanent  h^vel  of  prie<«s,  we  c;uui<»t,  very  well,  ad- 
vocate any  drastic  departure  from  the  level  at  which  wc 
hapiwn  to  he  when  the  start  is  made.  In  short,  we 
ought  not  to  start  with  a  .^frious  jar. 

This  d(K»s  not  mean  that  we  nmst  adopt  the  exact 
level  of  the  moment. 

W»'  nmst  take  care  to  do  justice  as  between  the  then 
existiiiK  <l(>btors  and  credilurs.  To  these  particidar 
debtors  and  creditors  this  (juestion  of  the  start-otT  is 

vital. 

We  cannot  now  suy,  of  course,  what  the  price  level 
will  be  when  the  new  system  sliall  bc'-riii.  Ml  that  can 
ni.w  be  done  low?  "d  deciding  wl:at  the  start-otT  should 
then  be,  i.e.  wha.  ir  or  particular  price  level  is  tliere- 
after  to  be  maint  .med,  is  to  point  out  the  i)rinciples 
which  shouM  guide  us. 

If  the  time  of  adoption  of  the  plan  should  liappen 
to  come  after  a  long  steep  rise  of  prices,  such  as  in  11)19, 
1873,  1805,  or  1S14,  it  is  clear  that  the  price  level  then 
existing  would  be  too  high  to  afford  a  just  and  proper 
starting  point  and  that  a  somewhat  lower  level  ought 
to  be  selected  to  which  we  should  deliberately  descend. 
Otherwise  most  outstanding  debts  would  have  to  be 
paid  in  terms  of  a  dollar  of  less  value  than  the  dollar 
contemplated  when  the  debts  were  contracted,  b(>fore 
juices  were  so  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  time  of  adoption  of  the 
plan  should  happen  to  come  after  a  long  steep  fall  of 
prices,  such  as  in  189(),  1849,  nr  1S21,  the  price  level 
then  existing  would  be  too  low  to  afford  a  just  and 
proper  starting  point  and  a  somewhat  higher  level  ought 
to  be  selected  to  which  we  should  deliberately  ascend. 
Otherwise  most  outstanding  debts  would  have  to  be 
l)aid  in  terms  of  a  dollar  of  greater  value  than  that 
contemplated  when  the  debts  were  contracted,  before 
prices  were  so  low. 
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But  in  such  cases  of  a  rapidly  changing  price  level, 
with  existing  contracts  originating  at  laany  different 
previous  levels,  it  is  impossible  to  select  any  one  price 
level  well  adapted  to  them  all.  If  we  ;ire  to  apply  a 
single  correction  to  them  all,  it  must  be  an  average. 
We  must  cut  our  Gordian  knots  as  we  did  when  we 
resumed  specie  payments  after  the  Civil  War  and  as 
we  always  have  to  do  in  readjusting  monetary  stand- 
ards. To  strike  such  an  average,  the  price  level 
selected  should,  I  believe,  extend  back  of  the  moment 
when  the  system  starts  to  the  center  of  gravity,  as  it 
were,  of  the  outstanding  contracts  and  understandings 
now  in  existence  which  would  be  affected  by  the  new  law. 

We  can  striko  this  proposed  rough  average  of  justice 
by  making  a  calculation  as  to  the  past  duration  of  exist- 
ing contracts  of  different  kinds.  The  contracts  to  pay 
money  are  the  important  factors  to  be  considered.  I 
have  made  a  very  rough  estimate,  largely  a  guest,  of  the 
average  duration  of  the  existing  indebtedness  which 
would  be  affected,  —  railroad  bonds,  mortgages,  bank 
loans,  and  other  obligations,  —  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  cne  year,  or  in  that  neighborhood. 

When  the  proper  time  comes,  a  judicial  commission 
to  make  a  special  intensive  expert  investigation  of  out- 
standing contracts  might  be  created  and  the  start-off 
then  fixed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  found,  and  of  common 

If  the  average  thus  selected  should  effect  substantial 
justice  —  which  implies  that  this  recent  average  price 
level  is  not  far  from  the  price  level  at  the  moment  the 
system  is  launched,  nor  far  from  the  price  level  for  any 
other  moment  during  the  past  year  at  least,  —  nothing 
more  need  be  done  to  secure  justice  on  existing  con- 
tracts. 

But  if  the  case  is  otherwise  —  if,  for  instance,  the 
average  price  level  as  calculated  should  differ  say  by 
more  than  5%  or  10%  from  that  of  any  date  within  a 
year  previous  to  the  launching  of  the  new  plan,  we 
might  perhaps  better  give  up  the  idea  of  making  a  si^igle 
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averap;e  correction  to  apply  to  outstanding  contracts. 
Instead,  special  lefjislation  "  scaling "  or  adjusting 
debts  might  be  adopted,  as  was  sometimes  done  in  the 
case  of  Colonial  pa[)er  money.  If  this  solution  were 
chosen  the  price  level  for  the  start-ofT  need  not  be 
changed  at  all  from  the  level  then  existing. 

Under  any  ordinary  circumstances  the  price  level 
does  not  vary  more  than  5%  in  a  year.  Probably  by 
the  time  the  plan  could  go  into  force  the  present,  or 
recent,  troubled  course  of  prices  may  be  sufficiently 
tranquilized  as  not  to  require  any  sjiecial  legislation 
for  scaling  debts  nor  to  afford  much  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  then  existing  price  level  and  thu  average  price 
level  for  a  preceding  peiiod  of  several  /nonths  at  least. 

Such  a  debt-scaling  law  is,  of  course,  not  involved 
in  the  proposal  to  stabilize  the  dollar.  In  fact,  if  debt- 
scaling  is  really  needed  after  stabilization  it  is  far  more 
needed  without  it  and  not  once  only  but  at  n.any  times. 

But  once  the  Gordian  knot  is  cut  and  the  new  price 
level  is  steadily  maintained,  all  eler.ionts  still  unadjusted 
would  gradually  become  adjusted  —  wages,  salaries, 
rents,  railway  rates,  etc.  In  the  long  run  it  will  be 
better  to  adjust  these  laggards  to  the  price  level  than 
to  adjust  the  price  level  to  them.  Even  labor  discon- 
tent V  ould,  1  believe,  be  more  successfully  combated 
to-day  by  a  rise  of  wages  irithout  a  rise  of  the  cost  of 
living  than  by  the  reverse  adjustment. 


i  !1 


5.  What  Shall  Be  Done  with  Existing  Gold  Coins 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked :  How  are  existing 
gold  coins  to  be  retired,  as  they  are  assuTued  to  be  in 
Chapter  IV  ?  The  answer  is :  by  putting  a  premium 
on  the  retirement  of  the  coins  or  a  penalty  on  their  re- 
tention, or  i)oth.  To  retire  the  Philippine  peso  (and 
replace  it  by  another  of  less  weight)  a  slight  premium 
was  offered  to  holders  of  the  old  coin  up  to  a  specified 
date,  after  which  the  coin  was  not  to  be  received  by 
the  government  except  at  a  discount. 
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It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  neither  the  retire- 
ment of  existing  gold  coins  nor  the  cessation  of  their 
coinage  in  future  need  be  insisted  upon.  By  a,  shght 
modification  of  the  plan,  "^e  could  permit  gold  coins 
and  coinage  to  continue.  In  fact  in  the  formulations 
of  the  plan  which  I  usually  made  before  the  war,  gold 
coins  and  coinage  were  retained.  I  then  thought 
that  the  custom  of  handling  gold  coins  w^s  so  hrmly 
intrenched  in  some  places,  notably  Great  I3ritain,  that 
the  plan  would  be  more  welconie  if  gold  coins  were 
retained  even  if  only  as  token  coins. 

Since  thon,  the  war  itself  has  brought  about  the  very 
retirement  which  w.  are  discussing  and  has  conqueretl 
most  of  the  popular  prejudice  which  stood  in  its  way  ; 
and  from  motives  of  economy,  all  nations,  including 
Great  Britain,  will  probably  now  prefer  not  to  return 
to  the  general  use  of  gold  coins.  It  has  therefore  seemed 
best  not  to  cumber  the  present  text  with  the  description 
of  what  now  proves,  apparently,  to  be  an  unnecessary 

complication.  .,  i     •  x  i- 

There  is,  however,  a  third  plan  possible,  intermedi- 
ate between  the  plan  of  the  present  text  (m  which 
gold  coins  are  retired  and  their  coinage  ceases)  and 
th  :  plan  formerly  put  forward  (in  which  both  coins  and 
coinage  are  retained).  ,     .      „        ^     ..• 

This  intermediate  plan  is  to  authorize  the  retention 
of  the  existing  Q;old  coins  but  to  stop  the  coinage  of  new 
coins  — though  retaining,  of  course,  the  unrestncted 
deposit  of  gold  bullion  in  return  for  the  issue  of  gold 
dollar  certificates. 

This  third  plan  would  seem  to  me  to  be  preferable 
in  practice  to  either  of  the  other  two  as  it  would  dispense 
with  the  need  of  recalling  the  few  gold  coins  now  out- 
side of  government  vaults  and  would  not  involve  any 

>  This  will  be  found  in  the  Quarlrrln  Journal  nf  Economics, 
February  I'J  13.  pp. '-' l-i- '235.  1 1  is  inU-restins  to  observe  that  Sunon 
Neweomb,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  who  antieipated  me  in  formu- 
lating the  plan,  als.^  suKf,'ested  this  feature  by  which  gold  coin  could 
be  retained.     See  Sorth  American  Review,  September,  linJ. 
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special  difficulties  no  matter  which  way  the  value  of 
gold  should  change. 

Thus  if,  at  any  time,  the  gold  coins  were  worth  more 
than  their  contained  bullion,  they  would  continue  to 
circulate  as  token  coins,  each  eagle  of  258  grains  en- 
titling the  holder  on  demand  to  a  ten-dollar  certificate 
or  ten  dollars  of  gold  bullion  (of  more  than  25.8  grains 
per  dollar). 

On  the  other  hand  if,  at  any  time,  they  were  worth 
less  as  money  than  the  contained  bullion,  they  would 
be  melted  by  the  owners,  disappear  as  coin,  and  be  de- 
posited with  the  government  as  bullion  in  return  for 
certificates.  Any  gold  coin  in  the  government  vaults 
would  likewise  be  melted. 

But  the  process  would  stop  there,  limited  by  the 
amount  of  gold  coin  available.  There  would  be  no 
"  endless  chain  "  of  redemption  of  certificates  at  one 
rate  and  recoinage  at  another  such  as  would  (as  ex- 
plained in  my  article  in  the  Quarterbj  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics, February,  1913)  have  to  be  guarded  against  in 
the  second  of  the  three  plans. 

In  spite  of  the  slight  practical  superiority  of  this 
third  method  of  handling  existing  coin,  I  have  preferred 
in  Chapter  IV  to  present  the  first  method  as  simpler 
to  understand,  and  less  confusing  to  the  reader.  With 
so  few  coins  as  are  now  in  circulation  it  is  really  almost 
immaterial  which  of  the=ie  two  methods  is  adopted. 


i 


III 


6.  What  Shall  Be  Done  Concerning  the  "  Gold 
Clause  "  in  Existing  Contracts 

One  of  the  questions  which  will  have  to  be  faced 
when  stabilization  is  adopted  is :  What  should  be 
done  with  the  numerous  bonds  and  other  contracts 
containing  a  "  gold  clause  "  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
tract calls  for  payment  in  "  gold  coin  of  the  present 
weight  and  fineness"? 

This  clause  had  its  origin  in  the  nineties  when  the 
"  free  coinage  of  silver  at  IG  to  1  '"  was  agitated.     It 
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was  intended  to  safeguard  the  creditor  against  pay- 
ment in  silver  dollars  which,  it  was  justly  feared,  w'ould 
be  greatly  depreciated  in  purchasing  power,  if  the  16 
to  1  proposal  were  adopted. 

The  statute  enacting  stabilization  ought  to  include 
a  specific  settlement  of  this  gold-clause  question. 

Otherwise,  it  would  be  left  for  the  courts  to  interpret, 
and  long  and  costly  litigations  would  be  sure  to  result. 
Pending  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  the  status 
of  all  gold-clause  contracts  would  be  uncertain.  In 
attempting  legally  to  resolve  this  uncertainty  there 
would  be  two  widely  different  views  possible.  It  might 
plausibly  be  argued  that  in  the  gold  clause,  "  coin  " 
was  specified  only  for  its  convenience  to  handle,  as 
compared  with  bullion.  According  to  this  interpreta- 
tion gold-clause  contracts  ought,  under  stabilization, 
to  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  gold  bullion,  and  when 
the  gold  dollar  became  greater  or  less  than  23.22 
grains  of  pure  gold,  contracts  containing  the  gold 
clause  would  still  have  to  be  measured  in  dollars  of 
bullion  of  23.22  grains  each. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  with  almost  equal 
plausibility  be  argued  that  the  word  "  coin  "  must  be 
taken  literally  and  that  the  creditor  had  the  right  to 
require  the  delivery  of  such  coins  or  their  ecjuivalent. 
If  such  were  the  interpretation  and  (as  supposed  in 
Appendix  I,  §  5)  gold  coin  were  not  retired  but  con- 
tinued in  existence  as  token  coins,  i.e.  at  a  value  above 
that  of  the  contained  bullion,  the  technical  fulfillment 
of  the  gold  clause  by  the  payment  of  these  "  over- 
valued "  coins,  or  their  equivalent,  woukl  coincide 
with  the  use  of  stabilized  dollars  to  which  they  would 
be  equivalent  (as  exiilained  in  Appendix  I,  §  5). 

This  interpretation,  insisting  on  "  coins,"  would, 
however,  encounter  difficulties  if  gold  coins  were 
abolished  entirely  (as  suggested  in  the  text)  or  if,  though 
not  recalled  by  law,  they  were  all  melted  into  bullion 
because  the  bullion  in  them  had  come  to  be  worth  more 
than  their  face  value  (as  supposed  in  Appendix  I,  §  5). 
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All  these  technical  controversies  would  be  avoided  if, 
in  the  statute  estuhUshin«r  a  stable  dollar,  the  k<>W 
clause  in  existing  contracts  were  abrogated  entirely  and 
unambiguous  requirements  wire  substituted  to  meet  the 
new  situation  and  carry  out  the  ri>al  object  of  the  gold 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  abrogation,  though 
beyond  the  power  oi  our  indiviihial  states  under  Ai'ticlc 
I  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  is  apparently  quite 
within  the  power  of  the  Federal  Congress.' 

Having  thus  al)rogated  the  gold  clause  m  all  con- 
tracts outstanding  at  the  date  of  the  stabilization  law, 
Congress  could  replace  that  clause  by  whatever  pro- 
vision it  chose. 

The  provision  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  me  the 
fairest  from  vario\is  standpoints  is  to  make  all  such 
contracts  exactly  like  all  others,  i.e.  payable  m  stabi- 
lized dollars.  .    i    ■    ii 

That  such  a  requirement  would,  even  technically, 
reinstate  the  gold  clause  —  under  at  least  certain  cir- 
cumstances (such  as  the  retention  of  gold  coin  as  "  token 
Poin  ")  —  might  well  be  argued,  as  has  just  been  shown. 
But  the  only  justification  worth  while  for  such  a  law 
is  that  it  would  do  justice  and  by  doing  justice  we  would, 
in  a  broad  sense,  be  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  gold 
clause.  This  clause  was  never  intended  to  introduce 
a  hazard  into  contracts  but  to  take  one  away,  not^  to 
enable  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  mulct  the  other 

1  This  power  is,  I  understand,  well  recogni/.cd  in  a  general  way 
although  no  ease  precisely  like  that  here  oonsulercd  seems  to  be  on 
rt'cord.  The  nearest  cases  were,  apparently,  tlie  fainous  legal  tentier 
cases  in  reference  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  eertitied  the  right  ol 
(  ongress  to  make  United  States  notes  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  legislation.  The  legal  tender  act,  it 
is  true,  related  only  to  contracts  to  pay  money  genera  ly  and  n<H  to 
eor.lraets  to  pay  a'specific  kind  of  money  su<;li  as  " gold  ('om  of  the 
pr-sent  weight  and  fineness."  But  Justice  Hradley  i  IJ  Wall.  4^/, 
.)()0.  567)  said:  "1  do  not  understand  the  majority  of  the  Court 
to  decide  that  an  Act  so  drawn  as  to  embrace  in  terms  contracts 
navable  in  specie  would  not  be  constitutional.  Such  a  decision 
would  completely  nullify  the  power  claimed  for  the  Oovern- 
lueut." 
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but  to  prevent  it.  In  a  broad  sense,  therefore,  the  sub- 
stitution of  stable  dollars  for  "  gold  coin  of  the  present 
weight  and  fineness  "  would  carry  out  the  spirit  if  not 
the  letter  of  that  clause  under  the  new  co».'ditions. 
StabiUzation  would  supersede  the  gold  clause  as  a  more 
perfect  way  of  attaining  the  same  general  object  — 
contractual  jiistice. 

And  not  only  would  complaint  over  such  substitution 
be  unjustified  but  it  would  rarely,  if  e\er,  be  made  or 
thought  of  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  we  would 
go  on  in  our  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Under  StabiUzation  the  debtor  for  $10,000  would 
still  expect  to  draw  his  check  for  exactly  $10,000 
and  the  creditor  would  expect  to  receive  exactly 
that  sum.  In  99  out  of  100  cases  the  question  of 
whether,  under  the  gold  clause,  the  check  ought  per- 
haps to  be  drawn  for  a  larger  or  smaller  sum  than 
the  face  of  the  obligation  would  never  enter  the  head 
of  either  party. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  exceptional  treatment  were 
given  to  contracts  having  the  r;old  clause,  so  that  these 
were  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  stabilized  dollars,  there  would 
be  great  complaint.  For  then  the  only  way  to  discht-rge 
a  gold-clause  contract  to  pay  $10,000  would  be  to  pay 
something  more  or  less  than  $10,000  according  as  the 
price  of  gold  had  risen  or  fallen.  If,  because  of  a  raldng 
up  of  the  gold  clause,  a  debtor  owing  $10,000  is  informed 
by  his  creditor  that  he  has  to  pay,  say,  $10,842.79  the 
$842.79  will  obtrude  itself  like  a  sore  thumb  and  seem 
to  the  debtor,  as  it  really  would  be,  the  exact  measure 
of  an  injustice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  discrepancy  between  the 
stabilized  dollar  and  "  gold  coin  of  the  present  weight 
and  fineness  "  were  in  the  other  direction  and  a  debtor 
tendered  what  he  owed  under  a  $10,000  debt  subject 
to  the  gold  clause  by  offering  to  pay  $9,500  (which  we 
shall  suppose  is  the  ecjuivalent  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
of  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold  each)  the  creditor  would 
always  feel,  and  justly,  that  he  hud  been  robbed  of  $500 
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by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  clause  originally  inserted 
to  safeguard  him  against  just  sucli  injustice. 

Moreover,  if  the  gold  clause  were  not  thus  assiini- 
lated  to  the  new  dollar  great  confusion  would  be  in- 
troduced from  the  double  reckoning.  Probably  the 
most  extreme  instance  would  be  that  of  the  insurance 
companies,  the  assets  of  which  arc  invested  largely  in 
gold-clause  bonds  but  the  'labilities  of  which  to  their 
policy  holders  are  payable  in  "  lawful  m-ney.  If  the 
dollars  used  for  measuring  both  assets  and  liabilities 
are  to  be  made  different,  these  companies  might  be- 
come either  bankrupt  or  greatly  enriched  as  a  conse- 

^"it^seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  s(.lution  here  offered 
of  the  gold-clause  problem  is  the  justest,  simplest,  and 
most  smoothly  working  of  the  various  solutions  which 
might  be  considered.  ,    ,  -^ 

If    however,  Congress  should  conclude  that  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  further  against  the  possibility  of 
any  complaint,  it  could  leave  the  contracting  parties 
some  choice  in  the  matter.     That  is,  the  Act  to  stabi- 
lize the  dollar  could  ser\'e  notice  that  stabilized  dollars 
would  be  understood  unless  objections  were  raised  by 
either  contracting  party  between  the  date  of  the  Act 
and  the  date  on  which  the  new  system  was  to  be  put 
into  effect.     For  cases  where  such  objection  was  actu- 
ally raised,  the  law  could  provide  that  the  two  parties 
to  the  contract  might  come  to  an  agreement  and  fur- 
ther that,  in  case  of  their  failure  to  do  so,  the  creditor 
should  have  the  right  to  choose,  in  advance  hei^^een  the 
stabilized  dollar  and  a  dollar  of  bullion  of  the  present 
weight  and  fineness.     When  this  choice  was  made,  it 
could  not,  of  course,  be  altered  afterward  even  if    as 
would  be  quite  possible,  the  creditor  should  hnd  that 
he  had  chosen  against  his  own  interests. 

The  result  would  undoubtedly  be  that  even  the  few 
contracting  parties  who  would  raise  the  cjuesl  m  of  the 
gold  clause  would  find  an  easy  way  to  settle  it,  while 
none  of  those  who  failed  to  raise  the  question  could 
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ever  maintain  that  they  had  not  been  given  a  fair 
chance,  for  they  had  at  one  time  been  virtually  told 
to  speak  then  or  else  forever  after  hold  their  peace. 

7.  Bank  Credit  and  the  Plan 

A.  Misconccplions.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  plan  proposed  in  this  book,  by  maintaining  the 
purchasing  i)o\ver  of  the  gold  df)llar,  necessarily  main- 
tains also  the  purchasing  power  of  all  other  dollars,  so 
long  as  these  other  dollars  are  kept  interconvertible 
with  gold  dollars. 

This  implies  that  due  provision  for  redemption,  in 
gold,  of  paper  money  and  bank  deposits  n.ust  be  main- 
tained by  suitable  legislation  or  regulations,  such  as 
are  usually  afforded  by  sound  currency  and  banking 
laws  and  practices.  That  is,  the  stabilization  plan  pre- 
supposes sound  banking  though  not  any  special  form  of 
sound  banking. 

In  this  connection  some  curious  mi^:conceptions  have 
arisen,  such  as  the  notion  that  to  stabilize  the  gold  dollar 
can  apply  only  to  gold  and  not  to  credit  or  can  only 
correct  such  instability  as  has  its  origin  in  gold  and  not 
such  as  has  its  origin  in  credit,  in  commodities,  or  else- 
where. These  views  overlook  the  fact  that  all  dollars 
are  interconvertible. 

One  fiiond  of  the  plan  fell  into  an  opposite  error  in 
that,  instead  of  finding  any  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  plan  to  effect  stability,  he  assumed  that  it  would 
dispense  with  the  need  of  any  restrictions  whatever  on 
the  inflation  of  paper  or  credit !  We  could,  he  thought, 
"  run  the  printing  press  "  ad  libitum  and,  for  instance, 
pay  the  cost  of  the  Great  War  thereby,  without  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  of  high  prices ! 

Of  course  the  process  of  stabilizing  the  dollar  has 
no  such  magic  power  to  take  the  place  of  sound  cui 
rency  and  banking.     If,  with  one  hand,  we  were  to 
stabilize  the  gold  dollar  and,  with  the  other,  we  were 
to  inflate  paper  or  deposits,  we  should  be  piilling  both 
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ways  ut  once  and  if  tho  coiinict  wore  continuea  long 
enouKh  inttution  woukl,  in  the  end.  exhaust  and  defeat 
stabilization.  The  inflation,  tending  to  raise  pn.-es 
would  necessitate  an  increase  ni  the  dollars  \seij;ht 
which  would  involve  a  proportionate  decrea.se  m  the 
number  of  <lollars  in  the  reserve  The  reserve  would 
also  be  depleted  by  th..  increased  tendency  t..  r(><leem 
certificates  in  the  heavier  dollars,  the  certilieatcs  dis- 
nlacinc  the  toUl  and  driving  it  abroad.^  . 

\11  would  po  well  and  the  i)rice  level  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  be  approximately  maintained  so 
lonK  as  redemption  could  also  be  maintained  liut 
if  the  inflation  were  persisted  in  far  enough  the  con- 
stant increase  in  the  credit  superstructure  and  decrease 
in  the  gold  base  (i.e.  in  the  number  ot  dollars  in  it) 
would  ultimately  break  down  redemption.  Thereafter 
the  gold  dollar  would  cease  to  exist  rs  a  actor  in  our 
monetary  system,  leaving  only  irredeemable  paper  and 
deposit  dollars  in  actual  u.o.  .\fter  this  breakdown 
the  Daner  and  deposit  dollars  would  depreciate. 

B  The  Med  of  War  on  Bank  Credit.  During  the 
Great  War,  a.s  in  other  great  crises,  the  exigcmcies  of 
Government  finance  caused,  in  almost  all  countries,  an 
expansion  of  paper  and  credit  almost  regardless  of  the 
effect  on  prices  or  on  redemption.  At  such  times  the 
pressure  for  inflation  is  almost,  or  qmte,  irresistible.  Ihe 
paramount  object  is  then  financing  the  war  rather  than 

.  This  assumes  the  existence  of  the  "indefinite"  reserve  system 

^"uAT-tthlifo^'^  ';:.erve  system  ,see  Appendix  I.  §  I.  «  and  F) 
U  nv,  n  ained    intuition  of  arhfuatcs  would  he  unpossii)le ,   for  as 
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maintaining  monetary  standards,  and  any  stabilization 
plan  might  have  to  be  temporarily  suspended  as  one 
of  the  emergency  measures  of  war,  just  as  the  English 
Rank  Act  is  temporarily  suspended  during  a  crisis. 
Stabilization  could  be  maintuined  providecl  the  war 
could  be  financed  without  recourse  to  inflation,  i.e. 
could  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes  and  loans  from  savings. 
Inflation,  which  is  really  a  forced  loan,  puts  the  other- 
wise unpaid  cost  of  the  war  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  of  "  fixed  "  incomes,  in  the  form  of  a  high  cost 
of  living. 

In  the  future,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  no  such 
world  crises  arc  in  store.  But  should  they  come,  and 
stabilization  were  suspended,  we  would,  of  course,  be 
no  worse  off  than  if  there  had  been  no  stabilization. 
(See  also  Appendix  II,  §  2,  D.) 

C.  Maintenance  of  Redemption.  Thus  stabiliza- 
tion, to  be  successful,  imj)lies  the  maintenance  of  re- 
demption. The  typical  or  ideal,  though  by  no  means 
the  only  efficient,  type  of  a  redemption-law  is  one  which 
keeps  deposits  and  paper  money  more  or  less  pro- 
portional to  bank  reserves  (of  gold  bullion  dollar  cer- 
tificates) together  with  a  Government  reserve  law  (as 
described  in  §  1 )  which  keeps  the  volume  of  gold  bullion 
dollar  certificates  proportional  to  the  volume  of  gold 
dollars  in  the  Government  reserve.  Under  such  con- 
ditions all  parts  of  the  circulating  medium  tend  to 
expand  or  contract  in  unison  and  a  change  in  weight 
of  the  basic  gold  dollar  carries  with  it  a  control  of  the 
whole  mechanism  of  exchange,  cash,  and  credit. 

Bank  credit,  paper,  and  the  gold  reserve  (in  dollars) 
would  then  expand  or  contract  as  needed  (by  the  require- 
ments of  trade,  etc.)  to  keep  the  price  level  constant. 

D.  The  Role  of  Bank  Discount.  It  would  be  going 
somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  stabilization  plans  to 
discuss,  in  detail,  the  banking  procedure  for  keeping 
the  credit  superstructure  more  or  less  proportional  to 
the  redemption  base  of  gold  or  gold  certificates. 

Suffice  it,  in  this  connection,  to  call  attention  to  one 
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factor  in  the  case,  the  importance  of  which  is  seldom 
reaUzed  —  the  rate  of  bank  discount. 

Under  almost  any  sensible  banking  system  the  rate 
of  discount  is  one  of  the  regulators  of  the  volume  of 
credit  relatively  to  reserve.  If  there  is  undue  expan- 
sion of  credit  relatively  to  the  reserve  the  rate  odis- 
count  is  raised  to  curb  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  plethora  of  reserve,  the  rate  of  discount  is  lowered 
to  stimulate  an  increase  of  credit.  As  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  credit  are  directly  related  to  the  price 
level,  the  rate  of  bank  discount  is  thus  concerned  very 
vitally  with  the  price  level.  ,  t^     ,      ,    •    „ 

The  createst  of  banks,  the  Bank  of  Lnpland,  is  a 
model  in  this  respect.  It  alternately  defends  and 
releases  its  gold  reserve,  which  is  the  basic  sold 
reserve  of  England,  by  raising  and  lowering  the  bank 

''^The  report,  after  the  Armistice,  of  the  Lord  Cunliffe 
Committee  on  Currency,  Banking  and  Foreign  Exchange 
shows  clearly  how  the  bank  rate  keeps  the  Lnglish  price 
level  in  tune  with  world  price  levels.  Speaking  of  tins 
long-established  system  the  report  says : 

"When    apart  from  a  foreign  drain  of  gold,  credit  at  home 
threatened  t.    become  unduly  expand.>d,  tl>e  old  currency  system 
tende     to  restrain  the  expansion  and  to  prevent  the  consequent 
ris"  in  domestic  prices  which  ultimately  cau^-s  such  a  dram.     The 
cxpa^ic^i  of  credit,  by  forcing  up  pr -es,  uivolves  an  .ncreased 
demand  for  legal  tender  cuirency  both  from  the  banks  in  order 
to  maintain  their  normal  proportio..  of  cash  to  habilu.es  and  fro.n 
the  ™l  public  for  the  payment  of  wages  and  for  retail  transac- 
t  onf  Yn  this  case  also  the  d.-mand  for  such  currency  fel  upon  the 
re"e  ve  of  the  Bank  of  Il.^gland,  a.ul  the  bank  was    fereupon 
>b£d  to  raise  its  rate  of  discou-.t  in  orJ^.r  to  P™^     '<;/;:   /^'^ 
the  orouortion  of  that  reserve  to  its  liabilities.     The  r,ainc  U  am 
S^cl^l^Cnces  as  we  luive  just  d..cribed  foUo^  aiid  s.^ciihUive 
tr'ide   activity   was  similarlv   restrained.    There   was,   tlitritorc, 
an  automatic^nachinery  by  which  the  volume  of  purchasing  power 
fn  this  country  was  continuously  ad  usted  to  world  prices  of  com- 
modiiies^i  general.     Domestic  prices  were  automatically  regulated 
so  as  to  prevent  excessive  import."  ' 

iFid.ral  Rtstriv  Bulletin,  December,  1918.  p.  1178. 
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Professor  Kiiut  WickscU  of  Sweden  has,  for  nuiny 
years,  advoeuted  a  inon;  extensive  us<!  of  this  renula- 
tivo  fuiietion  of  the  rate  of  hank  ihseount  u.s  a  nutans 
of  preventinjj  cycles  (»f  cre«Ht  and  prices.  Afr.  I'aul 
Waihur^;;,  f(»rni<'rly  of  the  Federal  Reserve!  Hoard,  has 
suj^nested  that  the  imh'X  number  of  jjrices  should  l)e 
one  of  tlie  (hita  scrutinize<l  l)y  th<!  Feileral  Ueservo 
Hoard  to  help  nuidf^  it  in  (ixinn  the  ratc^  <  "  discount. 
Senator  Shafroth  proposed  that  tho  Fed.  1  Reserve 
Hoard  should  fix  discount  rates  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  rejiulate  credit  with  tho  ol)j(u't  of  stabilizing  the  levl 
of  prices. 

This  adjustment  would  not  of  itself,  however,  bo 
suflicient  to  keep  tlu^  price  level  stable;  for  wluie  it 
controls  tho  credit  superstructure,  it  does  so  only  rela- 
iivdfl  to  th(!  metallic  base  and  if  this  base  is  uncon- 
trollv'd  relatively  to  tlu;  needs  of  business,  tho  credit 
sui)erstructur(!  being  proi)ortional  to  tho  base,  that 
credit  sui)erstructur(;  is  etjually  uncontrolled  relatively 
to  the  needs  of  business. 

Hut,  given  both  a  stabilization  of  the  base  nnd  any 
.sound  banking  system,  that  is,  any  .system  which  makes 
credit  ex]xind  or  contract  with  an  oxpa'  'on  or  con- 
traction of  reserves,  we  can  .secure  compiclo  stabili- 
zation. 


8.  International  Aspects  of  the  Plan 

A.  The  Mint  Price.  It  goes  without  saying  that  tho 
plan  would  have  a  wider  usefulness  if  adopted  by  all 
nations  than  if  adopted  by  only  one,  or  a  few.  But, 
if  at  first  its  general  adoption  were  not  found  feasible, 
the  t[uestion  remains:  Would  tho  plan  work  and  work 
well  if  adopted,  say,  by  tho  United  States  alone? 

Many  persons  hav(>  imagined  that  a  single  nation 
could  not  niak(!  the  i)lan  work,  that  tho  money  prob- 
lem, being  essentially  an  international  ojio,  requires 
concerted  action,  that  it  is  therefore  imperative  that 
there  .shouUl  be  "  the  same  mint  price  of  gold  "  through- 
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out,  the  w..rUl,  othcrwiM.  nohl  w.mUl  A.m^  (M.tiroly  fn.m 
or  t(.  the  nation  wi/u-h  should  alter  tho  present      uiu- 

forin "  price.  .      ,  in 

We  shuU  SCO  that  those  ideas  are  mistaken,     in  itie 
first  phiee  let  us  see  clearly  the  '•  iullacy  ot   the  nun 
price."     Superficial  reasofiinR,  startnij;  from  tlie  Jact 
that  our  n^int  price  (^'2{)Xu   an  ..unc(^  of  pure  mM) 
ami    Endund's    mint    price    ( D.  1 -.s.    (),'/.    tor    K..ld 


1 


U  fine)   arc   now  "  the  same,"  concludes  that,  if    .ur 
price  were  low,-r.Hl  1%,  i.e.  t..  $20.4(1  while    he  hn^^hsh 
price  remained  unchauKcul,  all  our  K<'!d  wouM  he  sent  to 
Englandtotakcadvantn-eof  the  "  higher     pncethere. 
Hut  $2().()7  would  11  •,.•!!  case  to  he  "  the  same      as 
£■.]    17.S    m<l-  and  S'.M.1;>  ^v<'l!ld  !)ecome  "  tlie  same 
as  Ci  17.S    md.l    The  reason  is  that  comparisons  »)e- 
tween  EhkHsIi  and  American  prices  are  I. used  on  the 
"par  of  exchantJ^e"  and  this  par  wouUl  change      At 
present  the  par  is  i^l.Htiti  ol  .\merican  money  for  U  ot 
Endish  money ;   but  thh.  par  of  exchange  is  based  on 
the  relative  weiphts  of  the  dollar  and  the  8<)VcreiKn  . 
Conse,,uently  a  change  in   the  weight   of  the  <  oUai 
and  the  price  of  Rold  will  change  proportionally  the  par 
of  exchanRC.     If  the  dollar's  weight  is  <;l»^';f^7y./«  ^" 
that  the  mint  price  l,ocom(>s  S2().4(.  (instead  of  .^20. 07) 
the  par  of  exchan-e  will   boc<,me   $4.82    (instead   of 

it  is*  true  that  each  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
cold  dollar  in  America  -  in  other  xyords,  each  fal    m 
the  official   American   price  of  sold     -  w.uild   «<  /(r«< 
tend  to  discourase  the  minting  of  Rold  in  .\mo     a. 
The  miner  might  send  more  of  his  gold  t.)  London, 
where  the  mint  price  had  not  changed,  and     realize 
by  seUing  exchange  on   the  London  credit   thus  ob- 
tained.    But   the   rate   of   exchange   would   soon   be 
atTected  through  these  very  operations  ''Y  v^*);'''   ^l 
nttemnted   to   profit,   and   his   proht   would   soon   be 
re  hu-e    to  zero  ;   the  export  of  gold  to  England  would 
increase  the  supply  of  bills  of  exchange  m  Amenea 
drawn   on  London  and  l(Aver   the   rate   of   exchange 
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until  there  would  be  no  longer  any  profit  m  sending 
gold  from  the  United  States  to  England  and  selling 
exchange  against  it.  When  this  happened  it  would 
be  as  profitable  to  soil  gold  to  American  mints  at 
$20.40  per  ounce  as  to  ship  it  abroad ;  and  S20.46  in 
America  would  be  the  exact  eciuivalent,  at  the  new  par 
of   exchange    (.S4.82),    of   the   English   mint   price   of 

£3.  17«.  \()hd. 

Conseciuently,  although  the  new  mint  price  of  $20.46 
is  in  figures  lower  than  the  old,  yet,  as  it  is  in  heavier 
dollars,  it  would  still  bo  "  the  same  "  as  the  English 
mint  price  of  €3.  17,s.  lOk/. 

It  is  clear  that  this  samoncss  of  mint  price  as  be- 
tween the  two  countries  really  means  nothing  of 
economic  consequence,  for  the  reason  that  all  prices  of 
gold  are  in  terms  of  gold.  At  botiom  the  basic  fact 
is  simply  that  exchange  is  at  par  when  an  ounce  of  gold 
in  America  will,  in  the  exchange  m^iket,  buy  the 
right  to  an  ounce  of  gold  in  England. 

This  obvious  fact  is  concealed,  or  "  camouflaged," 
by  measuring  gold  in  America  in  terms  of  dollars,  and 
gold  in  England  in  terms  of  sovereigns;  but  the 
dollar  and  the  sovereign  are  merely  units  of  weight,, 
like  the  ounce,  witli  definite  ratios  to  the  ounce  and  to 
each  other.  Of  course  the  price  of  gold  in  .\merica 
(in  terms  of  itself)  is  "  the  same  "  as  the  price  of  gold 
in  England  (in  terms  of  itself)  when  eitiu.-r  is  trans- 
lated into  the  other  by  moans  of  the  par  of  exchange 
(or  ratio  between  the  two  units). 

This  w(,uld  bo  self-evident  if  the  numbers  were  a 
little  simpler.  Thus,  if  the  dollar  were  exactly  a 
twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  and  the  sovereign 
exactly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  the  mint  price  in  America 
would  bo  .S20.()0  an  ounce  and  in  England,  £4  an 
ounce ;  and  the  par  of  exchange  would  be  ^,  or  $5 
per  £.  Naturally,  then,  £4  an  ounce  would  be  "  the 
'^•uno  "  price  as  .?20  an  ounce  when  we  translate  £'s 
into  dollars  at  $5  per  £,  i.e.  $20  =  5X?4,  or  20-%"-X4. 
Such  sameness  of  price  would  evidently  still  exist  if  the 
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dollar  were  doubled,  i.e.  were  made  a  tenth  of  an  ounce. 
The  mint  price  in  America  would  then  he  $10  per  ounce 
which  (the  pa'-  of  exchange  bein^  -V-  <>r  $2k  per  £)  would 
be  "  the  sa-" 

To  tur  I  from 
whom  I  :  .  I  ■"» 
now  take  liis  j;ol 


,1?,  £4  an  ounce;  for  S10  =  S2iX4,  or 


lliO.ory  to  expei'.enco,  if  those  apainst 
(tiini;;  were  correct,  everybody  v.(.nld 
.>„.,  .<..x^  .....  f,,..J  to  the  .Mexican  mint  where  he^csRild 
set  twice  as  many  dollars  as  he  can  5z;et  from  the  United 
States  mint!  Obviously  the  fallacy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Mexican  dollars  are  half  as  heavy  as  ours. 

B.  Gold  Reserves  and  Prlee  Levels  as  Inter  nation- 
ally Related.  So  nmch  for  the  effect  of  our  individual 
action  on  the  international  exchanges.  The  second 
effect  to  be  emphasized  is  ihe  release  of  the  Umted 
States  from  the  danger  of  alternate  gold  famines  and 
feasts.  At  present  foreign  countries  may  deluge  us  with 
gold  or  drain  it  away.  The  only  efTectual  stop  to  the 
inflowinr  tide  comes  from  the  rise  of  our  price;  level  and 
our  only  important  defense  against  the  continued  ebb  of 
gold  is  from  the  fall  of  our  prices.  Thus  is  our  gold 
reserve  no'v  at  the  mercy  of  Europe.  Their  bank- 
ing and  currency  policies,  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol their  trade  and  tariffs,  their  wars,  all  afTect  our  gold 
supply.  Thus  the  Great  War,  by  dumping  the  gold  of 
the  belligerents  on  neutral  countries  (including,  in  1915- 
1917  the  United  States),  inflated  prices  in  these  neutral 
countries  and  a  reflux  of  gold  may  deflate  them  when- 
ever Europe  deflates  her  currencies  sufficiently. 

The  only  methods  used  in  the  war  to  safeguard 
against  those  floods  and  ebbs  of  gold  were:  (1)  —as 
against  a  flood  —  the  action  of  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
Spain  virtually  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and 
(2)  —  as  against  an  ebb  —  the  "  embargo  "  on  the  ex- 
port of  gold  adopted  by  many  countries,  includmg  the 
United  States.  .     , 

These  were  attempts  at  a  partial  control  of  a  nation  s 
gold  supply  by  stopping  the  inflow  of  gold  into  the 
nation's  circulation  or  its  outflow  therefrom. 
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But  the  stabilization  plan  would  afford  a  complete 
control  of  the  amount  of  gold,  measured  in  dollars, 
without  forbidding  or  much  affecting  the  inflow  or 
outflow  of  gold  measured  m  ounces! 

Had  we  had  stabilization  in  1915  we  would  have 
been  protected  against  gold  inflation,  from  which  we 
have  suffered  so  grievously.  \\Tien  the  gold  begrn  to 
flow  in  and  prices  to  rise,  our  gold  doUar  would  have 
been  enlarged.  Also  the  number  of  gold  dollars  in 
the  country  would  have  been  kept  from  increasing, 
despite  the  increase  in  the  physical  amount  of  gold. 
Fin'iUy  the  price  level  would  be  kept  from  rising. 

Likewise  we  would  have  been  defended  against  a 
drain  of  gol  1  and  would  have  needed  no  ernbargo. 
If  gold  began  to  leiivc  us  and  prices  to  fall,  gold  dollars 
would  be  lightened,  their  numbers  would  be  thereby 
kept  from  decreasing,  despite  the  decrease  in  the  physi- 
cal amount  of  gold,  and  the  price  level  kept  from  falling. 

If    then,  the  United  States  should  "  go  it  alone, 
wevvould  be  emancipated  from  the  present  involuntary 
"  entanghng  aUiance  "  of  our  currency  with   foreign 

currencies.  ,  ,  ,      .,  •     *•  t 

Implied  in  the  last  would  be  the  emancipation  (t 
our  price  level  from  its  entangling  alliance  with  foreign 
price  levels.  The  price  level  of  each  country  now 
depends  or  that  of  those  other  countries  vvhich  have 
the  same  monetary  standard.  The  "  High  Cost  ot 
Living  "  one  of  the  manifestations  of  inflation,  com- 
municates itself  from  one  country  to  another  havnng 
the  same  standard  and  no  one  country  can  avoid  the 
common  contagion  so  long  as  it  has  the  common  un- 
stable unit. 

In  short,  under  our  present  system  our  nioney, 
credit  and  price  level  are  far  more  internationally  en- 
tan<Tled  than  they  would  be  if  we  had  stabihzation. 
So  long  as  we  let  the  gold  standard  drift  we  are  help- 
le^^  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  effects  of  our  neigh- 
bors' acts  on  that  standard.  The  close  of  the  war 
makes  us  especiallv  liable  to  the  influence  of  changing 
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currency  policies  of  Europe,  policies  as  yet  unknown 
and   unknowable.  • 

C.  Exports  and  Imports.  As  to  the  effect  on  inter- 
national trade  in  commodities,  these  effects  would  be 
complex  and  somewhat  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, though  not,  probably,  important  in  magnitude. 

Suppose  that  the  United  States  had  a  stable  tlollar  and 
other  gold  standard  countries  had  not.  Suppose  further 
that  gold  units  tended  throughout  the  world  to  depre- 
ciate and  therefore  that  we  were  obliged  successively  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  dollar,  i.e.  to  decrease  the 
price  of  gold,  and  thereby  to  lower  the  rate  of  foreign 
exchange  as  measured  in  American  dcUars. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  price  level  in  the 
United  States  woukl  remain  stationary,  the  price  levels 
in  other  countries  would  rise,  and  the  rates  of  exchange 
between  the  United  States  and  those  countries  would 
change  accordingly,  e.g.  exchange  on  London  wov''^ 
decline. 

Normally,  or  in  the  long  run,  the  change  in  the  ex- 
change between  two  countries  is  proportional  to  the 
divergence  of  their  price  levels.  Thus,  let  us  assume 
that  prices  in  England  gradually  increase  until  they 
have  doubled  while  those  of  the  United  States  remain 
the  same,  and  that  the  exchange  on  London  falls 
correspondingly  from  $4.8(1  to  S2.43  per  pound  sterling. 

Under  these  assumptions  imagine  an  American  ex- 
porter who  now  finds  that,  while  the  American  prices 
with  which  he  is  concerned  are  about  the  same,  the 
English  prices  he  can  get  for  his  goods  are  doubled. 
He  receives  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £200  where  before 
he  received  one  for  £100.  But  when  he  sells  the  £200 
bill  at  S2.43  per  pound  he  receives  the  same  S486  which 
he  used  to  get  when  he  sold  the  £100  bill  at  M.Sfi. 

Evidently  if  the  changes  in  price  level  and  the 
changes  in'  the  rate  of  exchange  thus  correspond  to 
each  other,  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss. 

'  For  further  discussion  see  Apper  JLx  I,  §  4. 
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So  far  as  sains  or  losses  do  exist  tliey  are  only  dif- 
ferential and  due  to  the  failures  of  the  price  ;ind  ex- 
change movements  to  correspond  as  exactly  as  is 
assumed  above.  That  is,  tliere  is  here,  us  always 
where  price  movements  occur,  some  lagging  behind  ot 
certain  elements.  These  evils  are  evils  of  transition 
and  tend  to  disai)pear  as  the  transition,  i.e.  the  pncc 
movement,  disappears  or  the  movement  is  reversed 
Whatever  harm  is  done  is  due  not  to  a  changed 
price  level,  but  to  a  changing  price  level. 

If,  as  seems  to  be  usually  the  case,  the  rate  of  ex- 
chaiiKe  is  adjusted  more  promptly  than  the  price  level, 
the  exchange  will  reach  S2.43  before  the  price  level  has 
doubled  and  the  exporter  will  receive  less  than  LMU 
and,  so,  less  than  $480.  In  this  case  he  would  have 
sutTered  somewhat  from  English  inflation  which,  pre- 
sumably, he  would  not  have  suffered  had  there  been 
no  stabilization  and  had  American  prices  but  kept 
pace  with  English  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
pound  sterling  should  appreciate,  the  American  exporter 
would  gain  slightly. 

Reversely,  the  American  importer  would  gain  a 
little  from  stabilization  when  foreign  price  levels  rose 
aiul  lose  when  they  fell. 

We  see  that  stabiUzation  in  one  gold  standard  coun- 
try alone  would  expose  importers  and  exporters  to  the 
chance  of  certain  slight  differential  gains  and  losses, 
one  of  the  two  classes  always  gaining  from  the  malad- 
justment while  the  other  is  losing.  This  evil  of  intro- 
ducing a  new  risk  to  importers  and  exporters  is  offset, 

»  The  common  crude  idea  that  a  mere  difference  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  monetary  units  of  two  countries  will  help  exporters  m  ttie 
country  with  the  '"'cheaper"  money  and  hurt  importers  is.  ot  (bourse, 
absurd.  If  this  idea  were  correct,  there  would  be  an  enormous 
stimulus  to  the  flow  of  goods  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  and 
check  to  the  flow  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  be.'ause  tlie 
Mexican  dollar  is  only  half  our  dollar.  Naturally  that  difference 
between  the  dollars  is  fully  taken  into  account.  It  is  only  wlien  Uio 
relation  between  the  two  is  disturbed  and  berore  the  new  relation 
has  been  fuUy  taken  into  a.ioount  that  exporters  and  importers  are 
affected,  even  m  a  slight  degree. 
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however,  by  the  removal  of  the  old  risks  connected  with 
their  deaUngs  within  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  since  the  war,  there  is  no  common  gold 
standard  anyway  !  Currencies  are  in  chaos,  both  rela- 
tively and  absolutely.  A  stabilized  dollar  could  well 
be  resorted  to  as  a  common  denominator  in  foreign 
trade,  just  as  the  old  "  trade  dol'-r  "  was  resorted  to. 
If  international  contracts  were  drawn  in  stabilized  dol- 
lars we  would  be  freed  from  all  the  uncertainties  of 
roubles,  marks,  hre,  francs,  etc.  These  uncertainties 
would  then  fall  only  on  the  countries  employing  such 

But  even  if  foreign  trade  were  somewhat  disadvan- 
taged by  stabilization,  we  must  remember  that  usually 
over  nine  tenths  of  American  trade  and  doubtless  a  larger 
fraction  of  American  contracts  are  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  so  that,  to  the  great  bulk   of 
Americans,  stabilization  w  juld  be  an  unmixed  blessing. 
It   is   unfortunately   true,   however,   that,   to   most 
people,  international  trade  lov)ms  up,  out  of  its  true 
perspective,  as  a  far  bigger  factor  in  a  nation's  eco- 
nomic life  than  it  ever  really  is.     As  every  teacher 
of  economics  knows,  the  average  citizen,  untutored  in 
economics,  is  a  victim  of  the  old  mercantilistic  fallacy 
and  still  imagines  that  the  old  mercantilistic  phrases 
—  "  favorable  balance  of  trade  "   and   "  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  "  —  which  have  been  lianded  down  to 
us  are  to  be  taken  literally.     Often  it  is  even  assumed, 
absurd   though   it  obviously   is,   that   the  only   gain 
which  a  country  as  a  whole  can  get  is  in  an  excess  ol 
exports  over  its  imports  and  an  accumulation  of  money. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  such  elementary 
errors.      Any    textbook    on    economics    exposes    the 
fallacy  •   and  the  lessons  of  our  recent  experience  with 
an  accumulation  of  gold  should  make  it  clear  that  an 
accumulation  of  money  in  a  country  simply  debases  the 
purchasing  power  of  that  money. 

D.   Spreading  the  Gold  Points.     There  would  then 
be  no  real  international  inconvenience  introduced  by 
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the  stabilization  plan  unless  wo  count  as  an  incon- 
venience the  fact  that  the  "  gold  points  "  of  exchange 
would,  under  certain  conditions,  be  wedged  a  little 
further  apart  (by  the  amount  of  the  brassage)  than  at 
present.  Even  this  would  not  happen  so  long  as  con- 
ditions were  such  that  in  both  of  the  countries  gold 
is  flowing  into  circulation  and  not  out  (or,  in  both, 
out  and  not  in)  so  that  the  price  of  gold  within  each 
country  remains  continuously  at  the  lower  (or  con- 
tinuously at  the  upper)  of  the  two  limits  set  by  the 
brassage   and    discussed,    in   another   connection,    m 

§  2  above.  ,  •,     • 

iJndcr  these  conditions,  a  periodical  shift  in  the 
official  prices  of  gold  would  not  widen  the  gap  between 
the  gold  shipjiirg  points;  it  would  merely  raise  or 
lower  them  both  in  unison.  Nor  would  the  re- 
versal of  the  golden  stream  from  an  inilow  into  circu- 
lation to  an  onflow  from  circulation  widen  that  gap, 
provided  the  reversal  took  place  simultaneously  in 
both  countries.  Only  when  it  happened  that  gold 
would  flow  into  circulation  in  (say)  the  United  States 
!ind  out  of  circulation  in  (say)  England,  would  the 
gold  shipping  points  between  the  two  countries  be 
spread  apart  by  the  amount  of  the  brassage. 

By  proper  international  arrangements  as  to  ex- 
change, even  this  occasional  result  could  be  avoided. 
The  international  exchange  could  be  itself  stabilized  at 
C  /vernment  expense  as  has  been  done  during  the  war. 

E.  The  Adoption  of  the  Plan  Would  Spread.  Thus,  on 
the  merits  of  the  question,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
be  said  against  stabilization  by  one  country  alone, 
while  its  advantage  to  the  country  adopting  it  would 
be  very  great  indeed.  In  this  connection  I  may  call 
attention  to  a  recent  dispatch  from  London  which 
says :  "  English  capitalists  are  certain  that  the  country 
which  first  succeeds  in  reorganizing  its  currency  will  be 
able  to  obtain  a  large  share  of  international  business.'' 

Sooner  or  later  the  perception  of  the  advantages  of 
.stabilization  would  probably  lead  to  the  general  adop- 
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tion  of  the  stabilization  principle.  This  might  come 
about  either  at  once  by  concerted  action  or  gradually 
by  individual  action.  . 

With  a  leagiie  of  nations,  joint  action  in  such 
matters  will  be  far  easier  than  ever  before ;  and  \ye 
mast  not  forget  that  there  was  joint  ac-tion  once  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Latin  Union  "  which  maintained 
bimetallism.  In  this  case  France.  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Greece,  and  Italy  joined  in  a  uniform  standard  <)! 
currency  based  on  gold  and  silver.  The  present  exi- 
gency will  create  a  powerful  motive  toward  some  such 

action.  ,     ,      <•  .,  „ 

The  war  has  upset  the  monetary  standards  ot  the 
whole  world  and  has  brought  forward  the  (luestions 
of  resumption,  deflation,  high  cost  ot  hvmg.  and  price 
movements  generally.  All  of  those  are  related  to  the 
more  fundamental  question  of  a  stardard  of  value,  ot 
which  that  of  stabilization  is  an  uncscapable  i>art.  ^ 

Monetary  standards  already  constitute  an  i^er- 
national  question  because,  under  our  present  system, 
any  disturbance  in  the  price  level  in  one  country 
necessarily  affects  the  price  levels  of  the  rest. 

If  the  stabihzation  plan  were  adopted  internation- 
ally, there  should,  of  course,  be  a  common  index  num- 
ber This  would  not  sacriHce  greatly  the  accun^cy  o. 
adjustment  for  any  one  nation ;  for  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  index  numbers  of  different  countries 
having  the  same  monetary  standards  are  very  sinular 
and  we  know  that,  with  the  future  development  of 
international  trade,  there  will  come  about  an  even 
closer  harmony  of  price  movements. 

In  case  joint  action  could  not  be  secured  at  /iie 
outset,  individual  action  by  one  country,  especially  it 
that  country  were  the  United  States,  would  almost 
certainly,  lead  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  plan. 

Objectors  point  out  that  this  was  not  true  ot  bi- 
metallism. Their  argument  is  that  if  an  agreement  on 
international  bimetalUsm  could  not  be  secured  we 
cannot  hope  to  secure  anything  so  ambitious  as  an 
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international  standardization  of  monetary  units  and 
that,  therefore,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
attempting  the  impossible.  But,  as  one  will  see 
by  reading  H.  B.  Russell's  book  on  "International 
Monetary  Conferences,"  when  the  proposal  to  re- 
sume bimetallism  was  made  there  was  a  special  obstacle 
which  would  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  stabihzation 
plan. 

This  obstacle  was  the  realization,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Latin  Union,  that  when  any  nation  or 
nations  have  bimetallism  in  successful  operation,  all 
the  other  nations  enjoy  its  benefits  as  much  as  if  they 
had  it  themselves  but  without  the  trouble  or  responsi- 
biUty  of  operating  it.  For  instance,  the  Latin  Union 
had,  as  an  intermediary  between  the  gold  standard 
countries  and  the  silver  standard  countries,  virtually 
held  together  the  rupee  and  the  pound  sterling  in  a 
fixed  ratio  to  the  great  benefit  of  England  without 
effort  on  her  part.  Under  such  conditions,  for  a  long 
time  after  bimetallism  broke  down  in  1873,  almost 
every  nation  wanted  some  other  nation  to  restore  it 
but  wanted,  if  possible,  to  avoid  doing  so  for  itself ! 
In  modern  slang  each  would  "  let  George  do  it." 

In  the  case  of  the  standardized  dollar,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  one  nation  should  break  the  inertia  of  custom 
and  adopt  the  plan,  and  if  it  were  soon  seen  that  this  na- 
tion was  getting  benefits  from  it  while  all  thi  other  na- 
tions lacked  these  benefits  and,  in  fact,  were  being  some- 
what injured  by  the  upset  in  their  exchange  pars,  these 
other  nations  would  soon  want  to  come  in,  as  the  only 
way  to  escape  the  evils  and  secure  the  benefits.  The 
case  would  be  analogous,  not  to  the  reluctant  atti- 
tude toward  international  bimetallism,  but  to  the 
"  scramble  "  of  nations  to  get  on  to  the  gold  standard. 
After  the  breakdown  of  bimetallism  in  1873  commer- 
cial nations  turned,  one  after  another,  to  the  gold 
standard  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  a  stable 
rate  of  exchancre  on  London  and  other  important 
commercial  centers. 
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9.  Numerical  lUustrations  under  Various  Assumptions 

A  The  Standard  Hupnlheiival  Case.  A  mental  pic-- 
turo'of  the  actual  ..peration  of  the  stabilizing  process 
can  hes    be  Obtained  from  illustrative  numerical  ox- 

1        „..»,  ns  -iro  considered  in  this  section. 
"'Co  a      fivflac";;r;  ,lo,<.rn,imnR  the  ^'"Wlizatjon 
„  ' ""     tlie  •'  (.TOWjr  "  charRC,  whicl.  smos  as  the 

las  on    ho  i    lex  number,  the  "  lag  "  o    tin.e  el;'P»"« 
tetween   the   adiustment   and   comp  etion   of  .ts      - 

f„"™;^^r;:u;'':e^un;.r:s.oa'i,;'\hcPs^u>.a- 

"•SJf'fiSt  example   .«,;«<.;...  ^.^;-"^^ 

S',!s  wm  Te%opa;Lto.r  varied   fron,  those  of  .his 

"  The'tmiard  hypothetical  case  assumes  the  five  fae- 
tors  to  bo  as  follows : 

(1)  Bmssoiiecharv:.   1  ^r;-  ^,  „;  j„.i^ti„„ 

(2)  Adjuslme)it  rule .    1/olorLacii      ",■     .        ,  .„ 
from  par  of  the  index  number  (no  one  adjustment  to 

^t)'i^f <3tS  Muence  following  the  adjustment 

'"The  filth  asiption  implies  that    «r.  it  not  for 
stabitization,  the  index  number  would  be; 

.  W.  may.  to  »x  our  ide»  co=.Wer  .!.»  •*":»!  ^So'cSb 
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%  above 


At  beginning  of  the  1st  interval  100. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  2d  interval  1%  above  100 
or  101. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  3d  interval  1%  above  101 
or  102.01. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  interval  1%  above  102.01 
or  10;?.();i01. 

At  the   beginning   of   the   5th   interval    1 
103.0301  or  104.000401. 

Etc.,  increasing  us  l)y  compound  interest. 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  tliese  figures,  we  may 
omit  decimals  and  use  the  figun^s  100,  101,  102,  103, 
104,  etc..  until  the  "  compounding  "  j)roduces  an  appre- 
ciable effect.  When,  for  instance,  the  index  number 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  the  1%  increase  will  make 
the  next  index  number  greater  by  about  l.V  ;  and  when 
it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,  the  I'o  increase  will 
make  a  dilTerenco  of  about  2.  Thus,  if  we  assume  that 
(were  it  not  for  stabilization)  the  course  of  prices 
would  rise  V(,  each  adjustment  interval  from  100  to 
200  and  then  fall,  the  index  numbers  would  run  a]ii)roxi- 
mately  as  follows:  100,  101,  102,  103,  104,  .  .  .  150, 
15U,  153,  .  .  .  198,  200,  198,  190,  .  .  .  150,  148^, 
147,  .... 

Under  the  fifth  assumption,  we  may  distinguish 
four  types  of  price  movements  —  the  four  which 
could  take  j)lace  in  actual  exi)erience,  —  a  rise,  a  fall,  a 
reverse  after  an  upward  movement,  a  reverse  after  a 
downward  movement. 

We  are  now  ready  to  calculate  '  what,  under  the  five 
as.sumptions  fornmlated,  the  stabilized  course  of  the 
index  number  will  be. 

\i  the  start,  the  index  number  being  100  or  par,  no 
adjustment  in  the  dollar's  weight  will  be  made.     C'on- 

'  In  all  the  oaleulations  of  this  spotion  it  is  assumed  that  either 
the  mint  price  rules  the  market  all  the  time  or  tlie  redemption  price 
rules  it  all  the  time.  If,  or  when,  the  market  priee  shifts  between  tho 
two,  in  the  manner  discussed  in  Appendix  1,  §  2,  the  results  would  be 
slightly  different,  as  can  readily  bo  calculated. 
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scquontly,  durinR  the  onsuinR  or  Inst  interval,  the 
index  number  will  be  subject  only  to  the  assumed 
tendena/  to  rise  1%,  so  that,  at  the  be>inuunK  of  the 
next  mijustment  interval,  it  will  be  101.  just  as  though 
no  system  of  stabilization  existed. 

At  this  adjustment  date,  therefore,  there  is  a  deria- 


lion  from  par  of  the  index   number   ot    +1 


This 
leads  (by 'assumption  2)  to  an  adjustm'-nl  of  the 
dollar's  weight  of  1''^,. 

The  injlacnce  of  this  adjustment  will  (by  assump- 
tion 4)  be  felt  durng  the  ensuing  interval  and  l)e  rejris- 
tered  at  its  close.  That  influence  is  (l)y  assumption  .i) 
I'p  If  there  were  no  ulhcr  force,  therefore,  than  this 
par-ward  influence,  the  index  number  would  then  re- 
turn to  100,  or  par.  ,      ..     .     j  c 

But  tliere  is  another  force  ;  namely,  the  tendcnq/  ol 
the  imlex  number  to  rise  1%  durinjr  this  (sccoml) 
interval.  This  force  restrains  the  index  number  troni 
returnins  to  par  and  keeps  it  at  101.  In  short,  the 
downward  and  upward  forces  neutralize  each  other  so 
that  the  index  number  remains  unchanged  at  101. 

SummarizinR  thus  far,  we  may  schedule  the  events 

as  follows  :  ,       .      ,  u        irvn 

At  beginning  of  1st  interval :  index  number  100  ,  no 
adjuslmcnt  of  dollar's  weight. 

During  1st  interval:  no  injluence  from  adjustment, 
but  only  unhindered  tendency  of  index  number  to  rls(^ 

4-1%- 
At  iaeginning  of  2d  intervd  :  index  number,  101 ;  ad- 

JMs/meni  of  dollar's  weight,  -f-1%- 

During  2d  interval:  influence  of  aforesaid  adjust- 
ment on  index  number,  -1%,  neutralizing  tendency 
of  index  number  to  rise,  -fl'/o.  leaving,  — 

At  beginning  of  3d  interval:  index  number  un- 
changed at  101.  •„     ,  if-r     *u     «J 

But  the  deviation  from  par  being  still  -(-1  r,  the  a/f- 
mstmenl  in  weight  at  the  adjustment  date  now  reacJied 
(the  beginning  of  the  3d  interval)  is  agmn  +1'  r,  which 
will  again  strive  to  bring  down  to  par  the  index  number 
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(lurinn  tlio  3(1  iiitcrv;il  by  1',',  and  afinhx  bo  foiled  by 
tlio  I'  ,',  rising  tnidiuc!/. 

The  suine  reasdiiiiifj;  nives  precis(;ly  the  same  result 
for  each  sul)s('(|iu'iit  adjustment  interval,  as  long  as  the 
1' ,'  upward  tendency  continues. 

That  is,  in  each  ease,  the  new  index  number  is  the 
last  index  number  (101)  mimis  the  1',',  injlinncc  toward 
par,  due  to  adjustiiif;  the  dollar's  wei;j;ht,  plus  the  V(, 
hndcnc!/  to  rise. 

Thus,  at  each  successive  milestone,  the  fornuila  for 
lindinn  the  new  index  mmiber  i?i  terms  of  tin;  old  is 
101  —  1  +  1  =  101,  as  lonn  as  tin;  1',',  upward  tendency 
exists. 

The  secjuence  is : 


Inflnrnrr  op*  TrniUnfy  or 

I.S'DKX    N'lMBKK'      AUJVHTMKNT  l>V      InDKX    NiMUFR. 

I  '  Inkkx  Ncmhkh    ir  1'nhtauii.ukd 


Bpcinniii>»()f  1st  interval 

l(X) 

Duriiit;  1st  interval 

0 

+ 1% 

Hetritining  of  2<1  interval 

101 

During  'Jd  interval 

- 1% 

+ 1% 

HecinninR  of  IM  interval 

101 

During  \U\  interval 

- 1% 

+ 1% 

Mtc,  repeat !::<;. 

'  Tliis  column  also  shows  (by  auhtraeting  1(K))  the  dfridtion 
from  par  and  the  ail  just  mcnt  of  the  dollar's  weight,  wliich  is  equal 
thereto. 

When  the  downward  tendency  begins,  the  price  level 
in  the  first  adjustment  interval  will  fall  from  101  to  99. 
The  reason  is  that,  during  this  interval,  the  l^r  '"- 
flucncc  exerted  by  the  adjustment  in  the  weight  of  tlie 
dollar  is  reenforced  by  the  assumed  tendency  to  fall  1%. 
That  is,  the  index  number  after  the  first  interval  of  fall 
will  be  101-1-1=99. 

The  index  number,  99,  is  now  1%  below  par,  i.e.  the 
deviation  is  now   —1%.     The  dollar  will,  therefore, 
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be  mluccl  in  weight  \%.  Tho  ,nflurnc  .  - » ' ^  ' 
,nont  will  .u.w  ho.  I' ,')  ufxrard,  ,-ount.>ructo<l. »  "^^t;  «•; '  J 
tho  1' ;,  <tmi«nn/ to  full,  still  ussum.;.lt<..'xis.  I  at  is. 
e  nrxt  index  munbor  will  he  '.»'.)  plus  the  1'  „  n'Juenc,' 
osV  I'e  V;,  tcnUcnn,,  or  ,m+l  - 1  =«M»  •  a.ul  .  w. 
tUreafter,  remain  99  as  Iomk  us  the  tende.u-y  to  fall 

"t'lSn^,  to  fix  our  ideas,  that  the  reversal  from 
anup  V  rd".  a  downward  n..venu;nt  oe.-ursat  thep.M.j 

It   wl  Ch  the  index  mnnh..r  would  have  reaehe.l  J( 
lad      ere  been  no  stabilization,  the  m.  ex  numbers  n 
suressiv^   adjustment   intervals   are   ^.ven    (onu  t.nj; 
'Emals)    in   the  foUowinji   table  a.   they   would   be. 

both  without  and  with  stabilization. 


WlTIIDl  T    ST,\111LII«TIC)N 


1(K) 
101 
W2 
103 
101 

ir,o 

1511 

ir.3 

154  i 

198 
•200 
IDS 
1<WJ 
l'.)4 

ftc. 


With  Sr\iiiLiz\Ti' 

'N 

1     1     1 

+  +  +  + 

li     .     11     li 

100 
101 
101 
101 
101 

(101   -  1   +  1  =)  101 

(101  -1+1  =)  loi 

(101    -  1    +  1  =)  101 

(101   -  1  +  1  -)  101 

(101    -  1   +  1   =)  101 

(101    -  1    f  1    =)  101 

(101    -   1    -  1    -)     !« 

(<.f.)  +  1   -  1    =  )     IM) 

(O'J  +  1   -  1    = )    'M 


etc. 


etc. 


From  the  standard   hypothetical   case,  just  calcu- 
lated  experimental  departures  will  be  made  in  order 
o   dkermine   what   set   of    rules   will    serve   bes     m 
controUins    price    movements,   as    they   are  actually 
experienced. 
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B.   Changing  thi  Assumption  as  to  the  " Lag." 

(a)  Assumptions  same  as  in  standard  case  except :  lag 
changed  from  I  to  2  adjustiaent  intervals.^ 

The  index  number,  being  uninfluenced  by  stabili- 
zation, will  follow  the  assumed  tendency  for  two  adjust- 
ment intervals,  and  run:  100,  101,  102. 

That  is,  at  the  start,  or  beginning  of  the  first  in- 
terval, there  is  no  deviation  from  par  and  so  no  adjust- 
ment in  weight ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  interval 
there  is  an  adjustment  in  weight  of  +1%  ;  but,  as  the 
lag  between  this  adjustment  and  its  influence  on  the 
index  number  is  now  assumed  to  be  two  adjustment 
periods,  the  following  index  number  is  unaflfected  and 
remains  102. 

The  par-ward  influence  (assumed  as  1%)  of  the  1% 
adjustment  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  interval 
will,  under  our  present  assumptions,  be  felt  during  the 
third  interval.  During  that  interval  this  par-ward 
influence  will  strive  to  bring  the  index  number  down  1% 
from  102.  But  the  assumed  upward  tendency  of  1% 
keeps  the  index  number  at  102.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  interval,  the  2%  deviation  would  cause 
a  2%  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  dollar,  were  it 
not  for  the  brassage  charge  limiting  any  one  increase 
in  tho  dollar's  weight  to  1%.  which  will  therefore 
be  the  increase  effected.  This  1%  increase  in  the 
dollar's  weight,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
adjustment  interval,  influences  the  index  number  dur- 
ing the  fourth  interval  to  pull  it  downward  ;  but  tlie 
upward  tendency  will  keep  it  still  at  102.  Thus  the 
formula  will  be:  102  (the  index  number  at  any 
adjustment  date)  — 1  (the  influence  of  the  adjustment 
at  the  preceding  date)-|-l  (the  tendency  to  increase) 
=  102. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results : 


n    *'] 


'  Since  tlio  lag  is  boy  :k1  our  regulation,  while  the  mljustmcnt 
interval  is  what  we  make  it,  the  lengthening  of  the  lag  in  terms  of 
adjUvStment  intervals  really  means,  in  practice,  the  shortening  of  the 
adjustment  interval  in  terms  of  the  lag. 


mi  i 
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Index  Number ' 


Jnfluencf  or 
Adjcstment 


Tendrnry,  IF 
Unstabilized 


BeginninK    1st   interval 
During  1st  interval 
Beginning    2d    interval 
During  2d  interval 
Beginning  3d  interval    . 
During  3d  interval 
Beginning  4th   interval 
During  4th  interval 
Etc.,  repeating. 


100 
101 
102 
102 


0 

0 

1 

•  1 


+  1 
+  1 
+  1 
+  1 


•  This  folumn  also  shows  (by  subtracting  100)  the  dennli»n(rom 
par  and  the  adjustment  of  the  dollar's  weight  (except  as  this  is 
limiteJ  to  17o  by  the  brassage). 

Upon  reversal  of  the  assumed  price  tendency  the 
stabilized  index  number  falls  to,  and  remains  slightly 

below,  par. 

{b)  Assumptions  same  as  in  standard  case  except: 
lag  changed  to  3  adjustment  intervals. 

Following  the  same  reasoning  as  under  "  a,"  we  find 
the  index  number  rising  to  103,  and  then  remaining  at 
103,  the  influence,  thereafter,  of  the  l7o  adjustment 
being  exactly  neutralized  so  long  as  the  1%  tendency  to 
rise  continues. 

(c)  Conclusion  as  to  lag. 

In  the  preceding  examples  the  stabilization  process 
is  very  simply  and  effectively  applied,  the  restrain- 
ing influence  sooner  or  later  (depending  on  the  ratio 
between  the  lag  and  the  adjustment  interval)  takmg 
effect  and  thereafter,  while  unable  to  restore  the  index 
number  to  par  on  account  of  the  steady  upward  (or 
downward)  tendency,  keeping  the  index  number  con- 
stant at  a  point  slightly  above  (or  below)  par. 

We  see  that  the  greater  the  lag  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
justment intervaV  the  greater  is  the  range  of  the  index 
number  from  par.  Yet,  even  if  the  lag  is  many  times  the 
adjustment  interval,  the  index  number  keeps  near  par. 
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Thus,  if  the  adjustment  interval  is  two  months  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  effect  of  any  adjustment  were 
not  felt  until  six  times  that  interval,  or  a  whole  year, 
the  index  number  would  at  most  deviate  only  ()%, 
assuming  the  other  conditions  unchanged  from  the 
standard  case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  lag  is  not  great. 
Our  experience  during  the  war  and  other  evidence 
mentioned  elsewhere  (Chapter  II,  §  8  and  Appendix  I, 
§3)  show  that  the  influence  of  inflation  or  contraction 
is  apparently  rather  prompt,  the  lag  being  probably  less 
than  two  months,  and  possibly  less  than  one  month  for 
an  index  number  composed  of  the  most  responsive 
commodities. 

It  is  desirable  that  our  adjustment  intervals  should 
not  be  too  short  compared  with  the  lag,  say  not  shorter 
than  a  quarter  of  the  lag. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adjustment  interval  might 
be  taken  longer  than  the  lag.  For  such  a  case  the 
calculations  and  results  would  be  the  same  as  where 
the  lag  is  one  entire  period.  The  influence  of  the  ad- 
justment would  then  be  complete  some  time  before  the 
following  adjustment  date  arrived ;  but  since  no  index 
number  is  calculated  during  the  interval,  our  calcu- 
lations would  not  be  affected. 

Ideally,  i.e.  to  secure  the  greatest  attainable  degree 
of  closeness  to  par,  the  adjustment  interval  should  be 
as  nearly  equal  to  the  lag  as  possible.  If  the  interval 
is  shorter  than  the  lag  the  influence  is  not  felt  fully 
until  another  adjustment,  perhj,ps  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, is  made.  A  daily  adjustment  would  therefore 
not  help  but  hurt  the  closeness  of  the  approximation. 
If  the  interval  is  longer  than  the  lag,  the  price  level 
is  left  for  the  balance  of  the  interval  to  vary  uncor- 
rected. We  would  be  neglecting  the  opportunity  to 
correct  it  promptly. 

C.   Changing  the  Assumption  as  to  the  "  Tendency." 
(a)  Assumptions  same  as  in  standard  case  except :  tend- 
ency increased  from  1%  to  2%  per  adjustment  interval. 
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Although  the  assumption  hitherto  made  (of  a  1% 
change  in  price  level  during  every  adjustment  interval) 
implies  a  very  rapid  change  (if  the  adjustment  interval 
is  two  months),  we  shall  now  assume  a  movement  twice 
as  rapid. 

In  this  case,  the  index  number  will  be  102  at  the 
end  of  the  first  adjustment  interval.  This  deviation 
calls  for  an  increase  of  2%  in  the  dollar's  weight,  but 
the  brassage  charge  limits  this  increase  to  !%■  Hence, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  interval  the  index  number  is 
acted  upon  by  two  forces,  the  restraining  influence 
(from  the  increased  weight  of  the  dollar)  of  —1%  and 
the  tendency  to  a  further  increase  of  +2%.  The  net 
result  is  +1% ;  that  is,  the  hidex  number  becomes  103. 
At  the  next  adjustment  period  a  similar  conflict  be- 
tween a  1%  decrease  and  a  2%  increase  causes  the 
index  number  to  become  104,  ard  this  process  con- 
tinues. In  short,  instead  of  increasing  by  2%  each 
adjustment  interval,  the  index  number  increases  by  1%. 
The  stabilization  process,  under  these  circumstances, 
cannot  altogether  control  the  price  tendency,  as  long  as 
this  continues  upward,  but  can  decrease  it  by  half.  On 
the  reverse  movement,  after  passing  par,  the  movement 
below  par  is  similarly  retarded  by  stabilization. 

If,  however,  the  brassage  limitation  permitted  a 
larger  adjustment,  the  restraint  would,  of  course,  be 
more  effective.  We  shall  see  this  clearly  after  the 
effects  of  different  amounts  of  brassage  are  shown. 

(b)  Conclusion  as  to  tendency. 

We  conclude  that  the  greater  the  tendency  of  the  index 
number  to  vary,  the  further  the  index  numljer  will  de- 
viate from  par  before  being  arrested  —  es{)ecially  if  the 
tendency  exceeds  the  brassage  —  but  that,  unless  the 
tentlency  to  change  is  very  great  or  long  continued  or 
both,  the  index  number  will  still  stay  close  to  par. 

D.   Changing  the  Assumption  as  to  the  "Brassage." 

(a)  Assmyiptions  same  as  in  standard  case  except: 
brassage  changed  from  1*^1  to  2'^. 

The  results  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  ihe  standard 
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case.  The  higher  brassage  makes  no  difference  be- 
cause it  was  already  high  enough  not  to  limit  the  adjust- 
ment, the  tendency  and  lag  also  being  as  assumed. 

(6)  Assumptions  same  as  in  standard  case  except: 
brassage  changed  from  \%  to  2%,  and  also:  tendency, 
first  upioard  and  later  dowmvard,  changed  from  1%  <o  2  /q. 

Under  those  conditions,  the  restraining  infl,uence 
exactly  neutralizes  the  tendency  and  the  index  number 
is  stabilized  at  102  (during  the  upward  tendency)  and 
at  98  (during  the  downward  tendency). 

(c)  Ass^^mption^  sarn-e  as  in  standard  case  except: 
brassage  changed  from  1%  to  2%  and  also:  lag  changed 
from  1  to  3  adjustment  intervals. 

In  this  case,  the  stabilization  process  results,  while 
the  price  tendency  is  upward,  in  a  movement  of  the 
index  number  between  1%  below  par  and  5%  above 
par  At  reversal,  the  index  number  at  first  drops  as 
low  as  93,  but  recovers  and  (during  the  downward 
tendency)  fluctuates  between  1%  above  par  and  o /o 
below  par. 

((/)  Conclusion  as  to  brassage. 

We  conclude  that,  in  general,  the  greater  the  bras- 
sage the  greater  the  freedom  of  the  index  number  to 
vary.  It  is  freer  to  approach  toward  par;  but  it  is 
also  freer  to  depart  from  par,  if  the  lag  is  very  great, 
i.e.  if  the  adjustment  interval  is  made  a  very  small 

fraction  of  the  lag.  ,      , ,  ,    u  .  i  r/ 

Practically,  the  brassage  should  be  between,  say,  1 /o 
and  3%.  Within  such  limits  it  makes  remarkably 
little  difference  to  the  result  whether  the  exact  figure 
is  near  one  cxticme  or  the  other  and  any  figure  within 
these  limits  is  adequate  to  secure  a  close  approxi- 
mation of  the  index  number  to  par  except  under  rnost 
extraordinary  conditions  such  as  those  existing  in  a 
World  War. 

E.   Changing  the  Assumption  as  to  the  "Adjustment. 

(a)  Assiimptions  same  as  in  standard  case  except: 
adjustment  changed  from  1%  to  2%  {per  l%deination) 

The  results  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  standard 
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case.  The  larger  adjustniont  would  make  no  differ- 
ence because  the  brassage  Hmitation  would  prevent  it 
from  taking  effect. 

[b)  Ansumptions  same  as  in  standard  case  except: 
adjustment  changed  from  1%  to  2%  and  also:  brassage 
changed  from  1%  to  2%  or  above. 

A  deviation  above  par  of  1  %  would  then  call  forth  a 
2%  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  dollar.  The  influence 
of  this  2%  adjustment  would  be  to  decrease  the  index 
number  by  2%,  which  influence,  however,  would  be 
partly  neutralized  by  the  assumed  upward  tendency  of 
1  %.  The  net  result  would  be  a  fall  of  1  %  which  would 
bring  the  index  number  back  to  100  at  the  next  ad- 
justment date.  This  would  call  for  no  adjustment  in 
the  next  period,  and  the  index  number,  being  acted  upon 
only  by  the  upward  tendency,  would  become  101 .  Thus 
it  would  continue  to  alternate  between  100  and  101. 

(c)  Assumptions  same  as  in  standard  case  except: 
adjustment  changed  from  1%  to  \%. 

We  find  the  following  results: 


Index  Number' 

iNrLUENCE 

Tendency 

Beginning  1st  interval  . 

100 

During  1st  interval  .     . 

0 

+  1 

Beginning  2(1  interval  . 

101 

During  2d  interval    .     . 

-  \ 

+  1 

Beginning  3(1  interval    . 

1011 

During  3d  interval    .     . 

_  a 

+  1 

Beginning  4th  interval 

1011 

During  4th  interval  .     . 

—  I 

+  1 

Beginning  5th  interval 

lOli 

During  5th  interval  .     . 

-\\ 

+  1 

Ete. 

»  This  column  also  shows  (by  subtraeting  100)  the  deviation  from 
par  and  (hv  subtracting  100  and  dividing  by  2)  the  adjualmrnl  of 
tlie  dollar's  weight.  The  latter  is  also  always  equal,  numerically, 
to  its  influence,  given  in  the  second  column. 

The  index  number  increases  but  never  reaches  102. 

id)  Conclusion  as  to  adjuslmeni. 

Wo  conclude  that  the  nearer  the  adjustment  is  to 
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the  deviation  the  better  stabilization  will  work  — al- 
ways assuming,  of  course,  that  the  influence  of  the 
adjustment  is  as  in  the  standard  case. 

F.   Changing  the  Assumption  as  to  "Influence." 
(a)  Assximptions  same  as  in  standard  case  except: 
influence  decreased  from  1%  to  h%  iper  1%  of  adjust- 
ment). ^ 
We  have  hitherto  assumed  that  an  adjustment  of  1% 
in  the  dollar's  weight  would  influence  its  purchasing 
power  1%.     But  this  need  not  be  assumed  and  would 
not  be  strictly  true  in  practice,  especially  if  the  num- 
ber of  dollars,  both  of  money  in  circulation  and  of 
deposits    subject    to    check,   were   not    kept    strictly 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  gold  dollars  in   the 
reserve  (as  by  the  method  described  in  Appendix  I, 
§land§7). 

The  calculations,  in  the  present  case,  are  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  "  £  (6)  "  above.  , 

Calling  the  original  price  level  100%,  the  mdex 
number  at  the  end  of  the  first  adjustment  period  will 
be  101%.  The  dollar  will  now  be  increased  by  1% 
which,  according  to  our  present  supposition,  would 
tend  to  lower  the  price  level  only  half  as  much,  i.e.  \%. 
As,  during  the  second  interval,  the  price  level  tends 
to  go  up  1%  the  new  index  number  will  belOl— i+l 
or  101.^.  The  excess  of  U%  above  par  will  now  call 
for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  dollar's  weight ; 
but  the  brassage  limitation  holds  it  to  1%. 

Accordingly,  the  next  adjustment  date  will  see  an 
increase  in  the  dollar's  weight  of  1%  and  the  price  level 
will  be  lOU-^+1  or  102.  The  next  increase  in  the 
dollar's  weight  will  be  again  limited  to  1%  and  the  in- 
dex number  will  be  102 -i+1  or  1021,  and  so  on. 

Evidently,  as  the  brassage  is  1%  the  power  of  the 
system  to  stabilize  will  be  limited  to  \%  per  adjust- 
ment interval. 

(6)  Assumptions  same  as  in  standard  case  except: 
influence  changed  from  1%  to  h%  and  also:  brassage 
changed  from  1%  to  2%  or  more. 
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Index  Nouber' 

Influence 

Tendency 

Beginning  1st  interval  . 

100 

During  Ist  interval  .     . 

0 

+  1 

Beginning  2d  interval  . 

101 

During  2d  interval    .     . 

-  i 

+  1 

Beginning  3d  interval    . 

lOU 

During  3d  interval    .     . 

-  i 

+  1 

Beginning  4th  interval  . 

lOU 

During  4th  interval  .     . 

-  I 

+  1 

Etc. 

»  This  column  also  shows  (by  subtracting  100)  the  deviation  from 
par  and  the  adjustment  of  the  dollar's  weight,  which  is  equal  thereto. 

The  stabilization  now  keeps  the  index  number  within 
2%  of  par.  the  figures  being  identical  with  those  of 
"  E  (c)  "  above,  although  the  conditions  as  to  the 
adjustment  and  its  influence  are  different. 

(c)  Assumptions  same  as  in  standard  case  except: 
influence  changed  from  1%  to  2%. 

The  index  number  will  alternate  between  100  and 
101  as  follows : 


Index  Number' 

Influence 

Tendency 

Beginning  Ist  interval  . 

100 

During  1st  interval  .     . 

0 

+  1 

Beginning  2d  interval  . 

101 

During  2d  interval    .     . 

-  2 

+  1 

Beginning  3d  interval    . 

100 

During  3d  interval    .     . 

0 

+  1 

Etc. 

101 

J  This  column  also  shows  (by  subtracting  100)  the  deviation  and 
(by  subtracting  100  and  multiplying  by  2)  the  adjustment. 

(d)  Conchisions  as  to  influence. 
We  conclude  that  the  adjustment  of  the  dollar  may 
be  greater  or  less  than  the  influence  it  has  on  the  index 
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number  without  greatly  lessening   the  efficiency   of 

"'"^'t^Zal  Conclusions  on  Variations  from  tire  As- 
sumptions  of  the  Standard  Case     We  have  s^«"  f h^^ 
the  stabiUzation  device  is  such  as  to  adapt  itselt,  ni 
a  remarkable  degree,  to  widely  varying  conditions. 

The  brassage  charge  may  be  anything  from,  say,  i  o 
to  3%  without  greatly  affecting  the  results  and  also 
(unde?  ly  ordinary  conditions)  without  impairing 
creat '     the  efficiency  of  stabilization. 

Tlu-  adjustment  of  the  dollar's  weight  may  be  any- 
thil;  fro/n,  say,  i',:.  to  2%  per  1%  of  ^-^-^^^^^ 
very  greatly  impairing  the  efficiency  of  stabilization. 
It  least  under  reasonable  assumptions  as  to  the  other 
factors  (influence,  tendency,  lag,  and  brassage j. 

The  influence  of  the  adjustment  on  the  index  number 
may  be  anytlung  from,  say,  i%  to  2%  per  1%  of  ad  us  - 
ment  without  greatly  affecting  the  Jf  ^^^s^ "  ^^Z^;'^^* 
under  reasonable  assumptions  as  to  tlie  other  factor* 

The  lag  may  vary  widely  relatively  to  the  adjustment 
interval  Practically  this  means  that  the  frequency 
7 adjustment  may  (other  things  equal)  be  anything 
fVom,  say,  a  quarter  of  the  lag  to  many  times  the  lag 
without  ereatlv  restricting  stabiUzation. 

TheteSncJoi  prices  to  rise  or  fall  may  be  perma- 
nently rapid  and  temporarily  very  rapid  without  often 
pulling  the  index  number  more  than  1  or  2%  from 
par,  -  assuming  the  other  factors  which  affect 
stabilization  (brassage,  adjustment  influence  lag  to 
be  as  in  the  standard  case.  And  no  njatter  low 
great  the  tendency  of  pnces  to  vary,  a  most  all  of  this 
tendency  can  be  eliminated  if  those  other  factors  are 
adaoted  to  the  situation.  ,  ^  •  i    i 

Practically .  the  problem  is  to  secure  the  most  idea 
adaptation  of  these  other  four  factors  to  the  t,  ndency 

""'TheTendency  (barring  extraordinary  times  such  as 
those  of  the  Great  War)  has  seldom  averaged  for  long 
more  than  4%  per  annum,  which  is  more  than  the 
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average  rate  in  the  long,  and  almost  unprecedcntcclly 
rapid,  peace-time  movement  from  ISOO  to  IJlo. 

In  any  one  year  tiie  movement  seldom  reaches  12  /o 
or  an  average  of  \%  per  month.  In  the  whole  pre-war 
p(>riod,  1890-1915,  of  25  years  for  vyhich  wc  have  figures 
()f  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  ^^.tatistics  this 
happened  only  twice,  the  figures  then  lacing  13  /o  and 

We  have  monthly  figures  beginning  only  with  1900. 
From  these  we  tind  that,  beginning  with  January  )00, 
and  taking  every  other  month  up  to  tlie  end  of  1915, 
the  successive  jumps  of  the  index  number  by  bi- 
monthly intervals  were  not  over  1%  m  two  cases  out 
of  three,  were  not  over  2%  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
and  were  not  over  3%  in  31  cases  out  of  32. 

Our  problem,  as  already  stated,  is  how  best  to  deal 
with  such  a  tendency  by  selecting,  as  ideally  as  is  open 
to  us,  the  other  four  factors.  ^,  .     .  i 

First  consider  the  ideal  brassage.  This  js  scarce  y 
capable  of  exact  formulation.  Evidently  3 '^o  would 
permit  a  full  adjustment  in  almost  al  cases.  But  as 
the  calculations  in  "  H  "  below  will  show,  even  a  1  7o 
brassage  will  be  adequate  for  all  practical  purposes  and 
other  calculations  which  I  have  made  show  that  there 
is  remarkably  little  difference  in  the  results  between 
1%,  2%,  3%,  and  4%  brassages 

To  fix  a  figure,  let  us  call  the  ideal  brassage  U%. 
The  ideal  adjustment  is,  evidently,  that  which  will 
tend  exactly  to  correct  the  deviation  on  which  it  is 
based,  thus  bringing  the  index  number  back  to  par 
(except  as  further  deviated  by  further  tendency,  and 
this  of  course  is  apt  to  be  in  either  direction). 

This  ideal  adjustment  depends  on  what  influence 
that  adjustment  has  on  the  index  number.  If  the  in- 
fluence is  less  than  in  the  standard  case  the  adjustment 
might  advantageously  be  greater  and  tuce  versa,  l-or 
S^tance,  if  the  adjustment  is  2%  per  1%  of  deviation 
this  will  just  correct  the  deviation  when  the  intiuence 
of  that  adjustment  is  Wo  per  1%  of  adjustment.     For 
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an  influence  of  1%  per  1%  of  adjustment  (i.e.  of  1% 
per  2%  of  adjustment)  makes  an  influence  of  1%  per 
1%  of  deviation,  which  is  the  ideal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conditions  as  to  adjustment 
and  influence  assumed  in  the  standard  case  are,  doubt- 
less, approximately  true  to  life.  At  any  rate  if  the 
"  definite "  reserve  system  (described  in  Appendix 
I,  §  1,  B,  F)  and  the  method  of  reRulatinR  the 
volume  of  bank  credit  (favored  in  Appendix  I,  §  7)  are 
adopted  so  that  the  entire  volume  of  circulating  media 
is  controlled  as  a  whole  in  direct  proportion  to  the  per- 
centage change  of  the  dollar,  a  1%  adjustment  in  the 
weight  of  the  dollar  would  have  a  1%  influence. 

Even  to  employ  the  "indefinite"  reserve  system 
wouUl,  as  we  have  seen  in  Appendix  I,  §  1,  D,  not  greatly 
change  the  situation,  unless  or  until  a  very  large  part 
of  the  world  adopted  that  system.  In  that  case  there 
would  be  some  advantage  in  increasing  the  adjustment 
to  U%  per  1%  of  deviation  or  even  to  2%,  the  exact 
ideal  figure  depending  on  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  repercussive  effect  of  adjusting  the  weight 
of  the  dollar  on  the  value  of  a  given  weight  of  gold." 
We  come  next  to  the  ideal  lag  relatively  to  the  adjust- 
ment interval ;  or,  to  express  it  in  more  practical  terms, 
the  ideal  length  of  the  adjustment  interval  relatively 
to  the  lag,  or  the  ideal  frequency  of  adjustment. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  ideal  frequency  is  not  the 
greatest  possible  frequency,  but  is  such  a  frequency  as 
will  make  the  interval  equal  to  the  lag. 

The  lag  for  Dun's  index  number  is  probably  about 
U  months.  The  lag  for  the  index  number  of  respon- 
sive commodities  described  in  Appendix  I,  §  3,  is  prob- 
ably less  than  1  month.  The  ideal  fre(iuency  is 
therefore  probably  somewhere  between  a  fortnight 
and  a  month  and  a  half.  In  the  calculations  of  "H" 
below  it  is  conservatively  taken  as  two  months. 

»  A  study  of  this  sort  has  been  made  by  Professor  J.  M.  Clark 
in  his  able  paper  "Possible  Complications  of  the  Compensated 
Dollar,"  American  Economic  Review,  September,  1913,  pp.  576-588. 
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adjustment 


Tho   influence  bcinp;  as   indioated,   i\ 
should  evidently  be  1^;;,  per  1%  deviation. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  (1)  the  tendency  is  beyond 
our  control ;  (2)  the  lag  meamred  in  months  is  under 
control  only  to  a  small  extent  as  we  may  choose  the 
index  number  but,  nM'a.si/m/  relatively  to  the  adjudment 
veriod  is  fully  under  control;  and  (3)  the  u,JlHn,rc 
may  be  assumed  to  be  1%  per  1',',  .)f  adjustment,  pn.- 
vided  we  have  a  proper  reserve  system  for  the  certiti- 
cates  and  a  proper  banking  system  for  deposits  (as  ex- 
plained in  Appendix  I,  §  7).  

Piiictically,  therefore,  these  three  factors  (influence 
absolute  laK,  and  tendency)  must  be  taken  as  we  find 
them  and  we  can  merely  choose  the  best  brassage,  ad- 
justment, and  frequency  of  adjustment. 

These  wc  find  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  substantially 
those  of  the  standard  case. 

In  the  following  subsection  we  shall  see  what  the 
results  would  be  as  applied  to  the  historical  facts  since 
1900,  taking  the  brassage  as  1%  and  the  fre(iuenc>  of 
adjustment  as  bi-monthly,  both  somewhat  more  con- 
servatively than  the  ideal.  ,.  .  ,  „  4./,,^; 
H.   The  Stabilization  Process  Applied  to  the  ActuaL 

(a)   Tlie  assumptions  suitable  for  practical  conditions. 

We  pass  now  from  the  highly  theoretical  calcula- 
tions just  given  to  the  practical  question  of  how  close 
to  par  the  actual  index  number  would  keep  under 
stabilization.  The  best  answer  can  probably  be  reached 
by  applying  the  same  sort  of  calculations  as  those 
above  to  the  actual  price  movements  experienced  since 
say,  1900,  the  year  from  which  the  monthly  index 
number  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 

*'wf  shall  assume,  as  the  best  adjustment  period, 
two  months.  This,  as  has  been  observed,  is  more  than 
the  length  of  probable  lag  between  any  adjustment 
and  its  influence  on  the  price  level,  as  explained  m 
Appendix  I,  §3.     To  be  still  more  conservative,  how- 
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ever,  wo  shall  UHsumc  that  only  two  tliinis  of  tlu;  in- 
fluence from  the  adjustment  is  felt  within  the  first 
adjustment  period  of  two  m«»ntlis  and  that  the  remuin- 
inji  third  is  felt  in  the  en-iuiiiK  period. 

We  shall  assume  the  hras.san*'  to  \>v.  1','.  Probahly 
U'(  or  possibly  2%  would  lw>  hetti-r,  but  the  above 
examples  and  various  other  calculations  afiplied  to 
the  actual  price  tendencies  in  the  period  mentioned 
show  substantially  the  sami;  dej^ree  of  closeness  to 
par  under  brassajic;  charges  \aryinK  from  l'}',,  to  over 

4';;. 

We  shall  assume  that  (except  wliere  limited  by  the 
brassage!)  the  aiijustment  of  the  dollar's  vv(;ight  is  1% 
f(»r  every  \%  deviation  from  par  of  the  index  mimber, 
and  that  the  influence  of  this  on  the  index  number  is 
V/r  for  each  l'/,,  adjustment. 

These  assumptions  may  be  put  in  the  following  form  : 

(1)  Iirassa(/e:  !';<',. 

(2)  Adjustment:  1';,,  for  each  1%  of  deviation  from 
par  of  the  index  numl)er  (subject  to  the  condition  that 
no  one  adjustment  shall  exceed  1%,  the  amount  of  tho 
brassage). 

(3)  Injluence:  1%  for  each  1%  of  adjustment  in 
weight  of  the  dollar. 

(4)  Lag:  f  of  this  influence  felt  within  the  first 
adjustment  interval  of  two  months  and  the  remaining 
3  in  the  second  adjustment  interval. 

(5)  Tcndencij :  What  it  actu.illy  was  according  to 
the  index  number  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  between  1900  and  the  present.^ 

Assumption  (o)  means  that,  instead  of  considering 
jnirely  hypothetical  cases,  we  are  now  to  study  what 
wo\ild  have  happened  if  we  had  had  stabilization 
started  January,  1900. 

This  affords  a  very  severe  test ;  for  the  period  taken 


'  Kxcppt  that,  bepinnine  with  .January,  1913,  I  have  substituted 
the  special  index  numtxT  of  responsive  commodities  described 
in  Appendix  I,  §  ;?.  'I'he  difference  in  results  between  the  two 
index  numbers  is  not  great. 
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is  ono  of  unusual  variability  of  tho  price  lovd  iK'forc 
the  war  (althouRh  of  loss  uvora^o  vanabihly  than  the 
\%  ('vory  two  months,  assumed  in  the  standard  hypo- 
thetical case). 

(6)  Calculation  of  sinhilized  mdcx  numhern.  I  he 
following  table  shows  the  first  stages  of  the  calcu- 
lation : 


I 

1 

iNrurNir,  or 

IKlLLAli'tl 

1 

UUIXTMl.NT   or 

WniiiiT 

III 

TfNDKNrT 
(I'HirfNTM.K 

AcTiM,    l\i>»;x 

IMO 

ST*BILIir.O 
NlMBKH  ' 

Two  Thirilii  <>( 
llii<  Influenre 
fpit  in  1-  irat 

OneThir.iof 
felt  in  So*'on<i 

KiillMwioK 

I'lillowinK 

liiU-rvul 

Intirviil 

Jan.  1       .     .     . 

100 

UuririKJan.and 
Ffb.     .     .     . 

+  1.35 

Mar.  I     .     .     . 

101.3.-) 

DurinRMar.and 
Apr.      .     .     . 

-.67 

-  1.33 

Mav  1      .     .     . 

99.35 

UurinKMayaiid 
June     .     .     . 

+  .43 

-.33 

-  1.88 

July  I       .     .     . 

97.57 

During  July  and 

-  .M 

Aug.     .     .     ■ 

+  .67 

+  .22 

Sept.  1     .     .     . 

1        97.82 

During       Sept. 

+  .92 

and  Oct.   .     . 

+  .67 

+  .33 

Etc. 

99.74 



1  This  column  also  shows  (by  subtractiiii;  l(«)i  the  dmnliort  from 
par,  and  the  adjustment  (except  that  tlus  is  limited  to  l',c  by  tUe 
brassage). 

Let  us  follow  the  above  calculations  in  detail,  taking 
the  inde.x  numbers  cited  from  the  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  ChanRinR  them  by 
simple  proportion  so  that  the  price  level  of  January, 
1900,  when  the  svstem  is  supposed  to  have  been  adopted, 
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shall  be  100,  the  index  number  for  March  1,  1900,  is 
found  to  be  1.35%  above  this  par  of  January.  This 
is  the  signal  for  raising  the  weight  of  the  redemption 
bullion  1%,  since  the  brassage  will  not  permit  the  full 
increase  of  1.35%.  This  1%  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  dollar,  by  assumption  (3),  affects  the  index  number 
by  1%.  Also,  by  assumption  (4),  |  of  this  influence 
is  felt  in  the  following  adjustment  interval  (ending 
May  1)  and  ^  in  the  next  (ending  July  1). 

The  May  index  number  will  then  combine  the  effects 
of  the  §  of  1%,  or  .07%  downward  influence  as  well  as 
of  the  downward  tendency  during  this  interval  which 
is  —1.33.  The  stabilized  figure  for  May  is,  therefore, 
101.35-.67-1.33,  or  99.35. 

This  figure  is  below  par,  and  calls,  in  turn,  for  a 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  dollar.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  brassage  limitation  does  not  come  into 
play.  The  deviation  is  —.05,  the  adjustment  —.05, 
and  the  influence  +.05  of  which  two  thirds,  or  +.43, 
follows  in  the  next  interval,  and  the  remaining  third, 
+  .22,  follows  in  the  interval  next  but  one.  The  July 
stabilized  index  number  is  found  from  that  of  May  as 
follows  :  99.35 +.43 -.33 -1.88  =  97.57. 

The  stabilized  and  unstabilized  index  numbers  are : 


!         INBTMIII.IZKD 


Stabilized 


Jan.  1 
Mar.  1 
May  1 
.July  1 

Etc. 


100.00 

lOl.S.'i 

100.00 

98.11 


100.00 

101.3.-) 

<«).3.'j 

97.57 


Figure  12  gives,  for  comparison,  the  curves  from 
1900  to  1918  for  this  stabilized  index  number  and  for 
the  actual  course  of  prices  in  that  period. 

Except  for  the  pi^iod  when  the  war  begins  (as  it  does 
at  the  close  of  1915)  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
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price  level,  stabilization  works  almost  perfectly,'  keeping 
the  index  number  within  2%  of  the  original  par  during 
two  thirds  of  the  time,  within  3%  of  par  six  sevenths 
of  the  time,  and  within  4%  all  of  the  time.^  During 
this  same  period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unstabilized 
index  number  wandered  from  the  starting  point  30%. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1915,  however,  the  up- 
ward tendencv  becomes  too  strong  and,  in  spite  of  the 
stabilization  mechanism,  the  stabilized  price  level  rises 
in  the  diagram  86%  above  par.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
small  rise  as  compared  with  the  rise  which  actually 
occurred,  as  the  index  number  rose  200%  above  the 
original  starting  point. 

The  deviation  from  par  of  the  stabilized  index  num- 
ber would  be  slightly  less  if  the  brassage  were  2 /o 
and  less  still  if  it  were  3%,,  etc.     Yet  I  doubt  whether 
the  brassage  should  be  increased  much,  if  any,  above 
1%,  (1)  because  oresumably  we  do  not  now  need  to 
"ovide  against  a  contingency  so  remote  as  a  repetition 
'.J.  such  a  situation  as  that  caused  by  the  Great  War 
and    (2)    borause,    if   another   such   situation    shoukj 
develop,  a  i>artial  stabilization  is  the  most  we  could 
(•xpect.    The   fiscal   necessity   of   the   tlovernment  is 
tiion  so  paramount  a  necessity  that  inflation  is  prob- 
ably unavoidable.     If  the  Government  itself  succeeds 
in  avoiding  direct  inflation,  the  people,  in  subscnbing 
to  bonds  by  borrowed  money,  will  bring  about  an  in- 
direct inflation. 

t  It  should  te  remembered  that  this  stabilization  of  wholesale 
nriees  would  carry  with  it  the  stabilization  .)f  retail  pn.-es  as  ex- 
plained in  Annendix  1,  §  3.  In  fact,  as  retail  .trices  channi'  slug- 
gishly, their  index  number  would  doubtless  keep  even  closer  to  par 
than" that  of  wholesale  prices.  „  •     j  •         ;.„  „f  ,i,„  f.„.f 

=  This  close  conformity  to  par  is  maintained  in  spite  of  the  tact 
that,  as  already  not*d,  the  "latj"  assumed  is  much  Rreater  than  we 
may  r^asonablV  believe  is  the  truth  In  fa<.t  the  «"nf9'-™'VLT  .  u 
be  close  even -if  the  lag  were  much  longer  AssuminR  tf  J.  « 
influence  of  each  adjustment  came  even  a  full  y.-ar  later  the  inilex 
number  w.ul.l  .up  to  the  .jlose  of  1'..15  ^•r^'l/'^trHme  wS 
from  tiie  war  beRan)  keep  within  3',  of  par  half  of  the  time,  withm 
!v"  iw.)  thirds  of  the  time,  and  within  lO'/b  mueteen  twentieths 
of  the  time. 
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Of  course  the  forosoing  figures  do  not  pretend  to 
give,  with  absolute  exactness,  what  would  have  hap- 
pened under  stabiHzation,  for  the  reason  that  the  hve 
hypotheses  do  not  state  the  exact  conditions  which 
would  obtain.  Thus  the  tendency  is  of  course  ever 
changing.  The  influence  of  the  adjustment  in  weight 
of  the  dollar  would  doubtless  be  distributed  soniewhat 
differently  from  the  distribution  assumed  in  the  hgures. 
But  the  stabilization  process,  by  its  very  nature,  adapts 
itself  to  whatever  situation  is  presented  and  relent- 
lessly pursues  and  ultimately  eliminates  each  deviation 
as  it  occurs.  The  figures  give  us  as  good  a  picture  as 
we  can  secure,  until  the  actual  plan  is  maugurated,  of 
what  the  general  behavior  of  the  index  number  would  be. 

This  behavior  would  usually  be  very  stable.  J^or 
to  keep  the  price  level  within  two  or  three  per  cent  of 
par  as  is  here  done,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  keep 
It  perfectly  stable.  The  only  evils  of  instability  which 
are  really  felt  are  the  cumulative  evils  of  a  long  sus- 
tained rise  or  fall.  In  particular,  as  we  have  seen, 
demonstrations  of  popular  unrest,  like  populism  dunng 
falling  prices  and  I.  W.  W.ism  during  rising  prices^ 
develop  only  after  the  fall  or  rise  has  proceeded  both 
long  and  far  ;  and  this  could  not  happen  with  the  pnce 
level  closely  tethered  to  par. 

10.  A  Tentative  Draft  of  an  Act  to  Stabilize  the 

Dollar 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  Ainerica  in  Congress 
asseynblcd : 

{Replacement  of  Unstable,  by  Stable  Dollar) 

Sec  1.  That  at  three  o'clock.  Eastern  time,  in  the 
morning  of  January  1,  1921,  the  gold  doUai-  of  the 
United  States  shall  cease  to  be  a  constant  quantity 
of  gold  of  variable  purchasing  power,  and  thereafter 
shall   be  a   variable  ciuantity   of  standard  gold  bul- 
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lion  of  approximately  constant  computed  purchasing 
power. 

Said  quantity  of  standard  gold  bullion,  constituting 
a  gold  dollar  at  any  given  time,  shall  be  ascertained 
and  fixed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  computation  and 
use  of  index  "^  umbers  of  wholesale  prices  as  hereinafter 
set  forth. 

Provided:  Ihat  the  gold  dollar  shall  remain  25.8 
grains  of  standard  gold  until  some  other  quantity  is 
fixed  under  this  Act. 

{Computation  of  Index  Number  and  Its  Deviation 
from  Par) 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  computing  approxi- 
mately the  l^uctuations  of  various  wholesale  prices  in 
the  United  hicates  after  the  year  1920,  and  of  comput- 
ing index  numbers  such  as  will  approximately  measure 
the  average  of  such  fluctuations,  and  of  computing 
therefrom  the  apjiroximate  fluctuations  in  tl?e  purchas- 
ing power  of  gold,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  (or  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics)  hereinafter  referred  to  as  ihe  Com- 
puting Bureau,  shall  proceed  as  follows  : 

(a)  From  the  list  of  commodities  and  the  quantities 
thereof  marketed  at  wholesale  in  the  United  States  in 
1909,  heretofore  compiled  l)y  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  from  data  of  the  Census  of  1910  and  other 
data  and  published  in  Bulletin  No.  181,  Wholesale 
Prices  Series  No.  4,  the  Computing  Bureau  shall, 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  .\ct,  make  up  a 
list  of  selected  commodities  comprising  about  100  com- 
modities (not  less  than  75  nor  more  than  125)  deemed 
by  it  to  be  the  most  suitable  (as  to  imj)ortance  and 
othenvise)  to  be  used  for  computing  the  said  index 
number. 

(6)  Immediately  after  December  25,  1920,  the  Com- 
puting Bureau  shall  compute,  from  the  best  accessible 
data,  the  average  price  of  each  of  these  commodities 
for  the  year  1920  (to  December  25). 
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(c)  From  the  several  average  prices,  so  computed  for 
1920,  and  the  quantities  so  hsted  for  1909  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Computing  Bureau  shall 
compute  an  ideal  composite  "  goods-dollar  "  for  refer- 
ence purposes  consisting  of  such  quantities  of  the  sev- 
eral selected  commodities,  proportional  to  the  quantities 
so  listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  that  their 
aggregate  value,  at  the  average  prices  so  computed  for 
1920,  shall  equal  one  hundred  cents.  (This  selection 
of  the  price  level  of  1920  as  the  base  or  par  is,  of  course, 
merely  illustrative.     See  Appendix  L  §4.) 

(d)  From  average  wholesale  prices  computed  from 
price  quotations  taken  on  the  first  Wednesday  (or,  if 
that  day  be  a  holiday,  the  next  business  day)  of  the 
months  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  No- 
vember of  1921  and  each  year  thereafter,  the  Computing 
Bureau  shall  speedily  compute  the  value,  in  cents,  of 
the  composite  "  goods-dollar,"  and  such  value  in  cents 
shall  be  the  index  number  of  prices  for  that  date. 

(e)  The  Computing  Bureau  shall  compute  the  devi- 
ation from  par  of  such  index  number  by  subtracting 
(jne  hundred  cents  from  said  index  number.  Thus 
if  the  index  number  is  SI. 01  the  deviation  is  1  cent  or 
1%  above  par,  and  if  the  index  number  is  $0.98  the 
deviation  is  2  cents  or  2%  below  par. 

(Transmission  Thereof  to  Bureau  of  the  Mint) 

Sec.  3.  The  index  number,  deviation  percentage, 
and  all  the  data  from  which  they  are  computed  shall 
(unless  delayed  by  unavoidable  causes)  be  transmitted 
by  the  Computing  Bureau  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 
within  one  week  from  the  day  to  which  the  data  relate. 

(Calculation  of  the  Correction  of  the  Dollar's  Weight) 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  upon  receipt 
from  the  Computing  Bureau  of  such  percentage  devi- 
ation, shall  forthwith  calculate  a  percentage  correction 
or  adjustment  to  be  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the 
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then  weight  of  the  dollar.  Said  adjustment  (pro- 
vided it  shall  never  exceed  the  "  brassage  charge  of 
1%  described  below)  shall  be  equal  to  the  percentage 

deviation. 

{Proclamation  Thereof) 

Sec  5  The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  shall  then  forth- 
with give  public  notice  that,  on  and  after  the  day  next 
following  such  notice,  and  until  changed  by  further  hke 
notice  under  this  Act,  the  number  of  grams  of  standard 
gold  so  computed  shall  constitute  the  gold  dollar  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  thereupon  the  number  of  grains 
of  standard  gold  in  the  gold  dollar  of  the  Umted  States 
shall  be  fixed  as  prescribed  in  such  notice. 

{Unrestricted  Issue  of  Certificates  for 
Gold  {Free  Coinage)) 
Sec  6  That  after  December  31,  1920,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  shall  receive,  subject  to  a  "  brassage 
charge  "  of  one  per  cent  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  limitations  as  are  now  provided  by  law  touching 
the  receipt  of  gold  bullion  to  be  coined,  all  gold  biilhon 
offered  to  it  and  shall  pay  for  the  same  with  gold 
buUion  dollar  certificates"  described  hereinafter  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  the  number  of  grains  of  stand- 
ard gold  in  the  dollar  as  then  last  fixed  by  or  under 
this  Act  and  (as  to  any  balance  less  than  ore  hundred 
dollars)  in  lawful  money. 

{Unrestricted  Redemption  of  Certificates  in  Gold) 
Sec  7.  That  after  December  31,  1920,  the  Mint 
Bureau  shall  receive  all  gold  bullion  dollar  certificates 
tendered  to  it  and  shall  forthwith  pay  for  the  same, 
dollar  for  dollar,  in  standard  gold  bars  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  for  the  number  of  grains  of  standard  gold 
in  the  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States  (as  fixed  by  or 
under  this  Act  for  the  time  of  such  receipt)  and  (as 
to  any  balance  less  than  five  ounces  of  standard  gold) 
in  lawful  money. 
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(Details) 

(Conversion  of  Coin  into  Bullion) 

Sec.  8.  That  after  the  passage  of  this  act  no  gold 
coin  shall  be  struck  by  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  provide,  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  issued  within  three  months  after  th<' 
passage  of  this  act,  for  the  conversion  before  January 
1,  1921,  uf  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  owned  or 
acquired  by  the  United  States  into  bars  of  standard 
gold  each  containing  not  less  than  five  o\inces,  and  for 
like  prompt  conversion  of  all  like  gold  coin  thereafter 
acquired  by  the  United  States. 

{To  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  gold  coin  from  circulation 
into  the  Treasury  through  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
National  Banks) 

Provided:  That  the  United  States,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  said  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
shall  receive  all  standard  gold  coin  of  the  United  States 
offered  to  it  and  pay  for  the  same  in  lawful  money  at 
the  rate  of  ten  dollars  and  one  cent  of  lawful  money  for 
every  ten  dollars  of  standard  gold  coin  so  offered  from  the 
date  of  this  act  to  December  31,  1920,  inclusive,  and  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  every  dollar  of  standard  gold 
coin  offered  to  it  thereafter.  Such  payment  shall 
be  made  in  the  gold  bullion  dollar  certificates  herein 
authorized  and  (as  to  any  balance  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars)  in  lawful  money. 

(Conversion  of  Old  Certificates  into  New) 

Sec.  9.  That  within  three  months  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  the  preparation,  issue,  and  paying  out  by 
the  United  States  of  present  gold  coin  certificates  shall 
cease.  For  all  gold  coin  certificates  then  owned  or 
thereafter  acquired  by  the  United  States  there  shall  be 
substituted,  dollar  for  dollar,  gold  bullion  dollar  cer- 
tificates certifying  that 
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"  the  United  States  of  America  will  pay  the  bearer 

Upon^such  substitution  such  gold  coin  certificates  shall 
be  destroyed. 

iTo  accelerate  said  correction  at  the  start  especially  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  National  Banks) 
Protiikd'    That  the  United  States,  under  rules  and 

ITS'P^  h^  he  sameln  lawful  money  at  the  rate 
S  ten  SoUaS^and  one  cent  of '»»'"' """J '"/^^i^^S 
SoUars  of  gold  certificates  ^""^-f 'S'^ne*  sfve  andl° 
tiipjr  Uqne  ceases  to  December  31, 192U,  inclusive, »""  ^^ 

(Government  Gold  "  Reserve  "  and  "  Surplus  ") 
S^c  10  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
di^de  all  the  gold  against  which  gold  coin  certificates 
and  cold  bullion  dollar  certificates  are  outstanding  at 
^A  M  JanuaT  1,  1921,  into  two  parts,  one  part  to  be 
3  A.M.  January  1,  J^     .     „       ^        outstanding  gold 

bXn  dollar'  certSL  a'^d  equal  to  50%  of  the 
va  ie  of  the  gold  certificates  then  o^^f  ^i^^ing  a^^^^^^^^^ 
reniaining  part  to  be  known  as  the     surplus,    m  excess 

^^TWsSnder  or  "surplus"   shall  be  forthwith 
tranted  tTthe  gener.d  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  the 

^'^^SC'servl  '^iK'r^Sained  daily,  as  nearly 
as  poLible  atTo%  of  the  gold  bulUon  dollar  certificates 

°r'ofaU"?afi"'the';e":^  falls  short  of ^% 
it  is  to  be  rLtored  by  withdrawing  ^o^.  «f  ^^^^^^^ 
and  cancelling  gold  bulUon  dollar  certificates. 
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If,  on  any  date,  the  reserve  exceeds  said  50%  it  is  to 
be  restored  by  issuinp;,  and  putting  into  circulation, 
the  requisite  number  of  new  gold  bullion  dollar  cer- 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make 
said  withdrawals  of  certificates  from  circulation  by 
withdrawing  from  the  Covprnment  deposits  in  National 
Banks,  and  to  issue  certificates  and  place  them  in 
circulation  by  adding  to  those  deposits. 

{Certificaks  Available  for  Bank  Reserves) 

Sec.  1 1 .  That  all  provisions  of  existing  banking  laws 
of  the  United  States  regulating  the  holding  of  gold 
reserves,  including  reserves  of  any  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  National  Bank,  or  other  bank,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  satisfied  by  such  holding  of  gold  bullion  dollar 
certificates. 

{Legal  Tender) 

Sec.  12.  (a)  That  gold  coin  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  falling 
due  after  December  31,  1920. 

(6)  That  all  debts,  public  and  private,  falling  due 
after  December  31,  1920,  including  debts  theretofore 
created  and  expressed  in  dollars  of  "  gold  coin  of  the 
present  standard  of  weight  and  fineness,"  or  expressed 
in  words  of  like  import,  shall  be  payable  in  standard 
gold  bars  at  the  rate  in  grains  per  dollar  fixed  by  or 
under  this  Act  for  the  time  when  each  debt  falls  due, 
and  the  balance,  if  any,  less  than  five  ounces,  in  lawful 
money.  Such  standard  bars  shall  be  lawful  money  and 
a  legal  tender  for  this  purpose. 

{PubUcity) 
Sec.  13.    The  Computing  Bureau  shall,  as  promptly 
as  possible,  maka  public  in  suitable  pubUc  documents 
all  the  pertinent  facts  and  figures  concerning  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  index  number  and  its  percentage  deviation 
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from  par,  including  the  market  quotations  for  tho  con- 
stituent commodities.  The  Mint  Bureau  shall  hkewise 
make  public  its  findings  as  to  tlie  adjustment  of  the 
dollar's  weight. 

{Financing  the  Administration  of  This  Act) 

Sec.  14.  Tliat  a  sum  equal  to  the  initial  profit  as 
defined  in  Sec.  10,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary is  hereby  appropriated  and  is  made  available  until 
expended  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  shall  direct 
for  all  expenses  necef,sary  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized to  use  the  receipts  from  time  to  time  from  the 
"  brassage  charge  "  as  defined  in  Sec.  6,  for  the  same 
purpose. 

(Future  Revisions  of  Index  Numbers) 

Sec.  15.  That  immediately  after  the  data  of  the 
census  of  1920,  and  other  subsequent  censuses  respect- 
ively, are  available,  the  Computing  Bureau,  from  such 
data  and  the  best  other  available  data,  shall  revise  the 
list  of  selected  commodities  and  designate  a  revised 
composite  "  goods-dollar "  by  the  same  method  as 
hereinbefore  described  and  such  that,  at  the  moment 
of  revision,  the  value  of  the  new  or  revised  goods- 
dollar  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  old. 

(Penal  Code  Amendment) 

Sec.  16.  That  Section  147  of  the  Penal  Codeapproved 
Mar.  4,  1909,  defining  "obligation  or  other  security 
of  the  United  States  "  is  hereby  amended  to  include 
tlie  gold  bullion  dollar  certificates  hereby  authonzed. 

{Repeal  of  Former  Acts) 
Sec.  17.    That  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsist- 
ent with  this  Act  arc  hereby  repealed. 
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The  above  Act  assumes  that  :i  reasonable  banking 
system,  such  as  our  Federal  Reserve  System,  already 
exists  under  which  deposits  subject  to  check  will  be 
kept  in  some  reasonable  relation  to  bank  reserves. 

The  Fetlerul  Reserve  Board  could  assist  in  the  prompt 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  n*'W  system  by  having 
due  regard  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Index  Number, 
as  suggest.  1  by  Mr.  Paul  Warburg.  This  would  help 
its  a(5ustment  of  the  rate  of  discount  and  its  general 
loan  policy  to  be  such  as  to  keep  the  volume  of  indi- 
vidual deposits  subject  to  check  approximately  propor- 
tional both  to  bank  reserves  and  to  the  Government 
golf'  reserve  against  gold  bullion  dollar  certificates. 
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APPENDIX  II 

DISAPrROVAL  OF  THE   PLAN 

I.   Misimderstandings 

A.  Introduction.  Some  readers  will  wish  to  know 
what  object  ions  have  been  found  or  alleged  against 
stabilizing  the  dollar. 

The  chief  of  these  have  already  been  disposed  of  in 
the  text.  The  other  objections  are  to  be  found, 
stated  in  the  objectors'  own  language,  in  articles  cited 
in  the  bibliograjjhy  of  Appendix  V.  Answers  by  me  or 
other  writers  are  cited  in  the  same  bibliography.' 

Nevertheless  it  seems  desirable,  in  order  to  make  this 
book  complete,  to  renew  the  arguments  here.  I  shall 
therefore  state  and  answer  the  alleged  objections  as  fully 
as  space  permits.  If  difficulties  still  remain  in  any 
reader's  mind,  I  hope  he  will  do  me  the  favor  of  com- 
municating with  me  to  the  end  that  I  may,  if  possible, 
clear  them  up  by  correspondence. 

I  shall  trj'  to  treat  seriously  and  on  its  real  merits 
each  objection  which  has  been  offered  and  to  show  how, 
in  every  case,  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

Most  of  the  alleged  objections  turn  out,  on  exami- 
nation, to  be  mere  misunderstandings.  Of  the  remain- 
ing objections,  most  consist,  at  bottom,  of  unreasonable 
hostility,  due  to  prejudice  and  fear  of  disturbing  the 
status  quo.  The  few  objections  still  remaining  amount 
simply  to  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  plan  does  not 
attain  an  ideally  perfect  standard  of  value. 

'  Rpp  psppoially  my  answers  to  objcetions  in  the  Neiv  York  TimeB, 
Dect'inluT  22,  lOl'J,  and  "Objections  to  a  Compensated  Dollar 
Answered."  American  Economic  Renew,  December,  1914. 
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In  this  section  I  shall  consider  the  misumlerstand- 

'"'«"  "  The  plnn  onlii  cnrrcrls  Ihm  deviations  in  the 
purchasing  poxver  of  the  dollar  which  arc  due  to  gold 
camcsr  and  lu.t  those  duo,  for  instance,  to  causes  con- 
nected with  credit  ..r  comnKKiitics.  On  the  contrary, 
it  corrects  all  deviations  indiscriminately,  the  cnte- 
ri(,n  is  the  index  number,  and  tlie  ijlan  operates  aRainst 
any  deviation  from  par  of  the  index  number  whether 
that  deviation  is  due  t<.  Rold  or  to  any  other  cause 
whatsoever.'  The  reason,  of  course,  is  t hat  all  dollars 
are  interconvertible  so  that  if  the  value  of  he  Rol 
dollar  is  kept  constant,  that  of  every  other  iloUar  mu^t 

e  cons  J^^^^^J^^'J^-^,^  .  ^f^^  ^^^^^^f  ly^ry  '  _^  tiffjt  high  prices 
are 'due  to  the  abundance  of  goUr  No  •  it  mort-ly 
assumes  that  the  pumhasinp  powe-  of  goUl  does  change 
relatively  to  connno(Uties.  It  does  not  assume  any 
particular  cause  of  these  changes.  Gold  /I'^P.r^^^^tj"" 
Relatively  to  commodities  may  be  clue,  for  instance, 
to  scarcity  of  commodities;  it  may  be  due  to  the  in- 
flation of  money  other  than  gold,  <"'^^"l^^.;"K  alongsule 
of  gold,  such  as  silver  and  paper  money  ;  it  may  be  due 
to  credit  inflation  ;  or  it  may  bo  due  to  causes  speeding 
up  the  velocities  of  circulation  of  money  and  credit. 

D    "It  assumes  the  quantity  theory  of  money.       1  ho 
impression  that  the  plan  is  dependent  ""^.^J^P^ance  <^ 
the  Quartitv  theory  of  money  is  presumably  due  to   lie 
actThatrhuve  Espoused  that  theory  ("^  a  modihed 
form)  in  my  Purchasing  Power  of  Money.     But  there  li, 
nothing  in  the  plan  itself  which  could  not  be  accepted 
equally  well  by  those  who  reject  the  quantity  theory 
altogether.     On  the  contrary,  as  one  opponent  of  the 
quan?  ty  theory-  has  pointed  out,  the  plan  should  seem 
?ven  simpler  to  those  who  do  not  accept  the  quantity 
theory  but  believe  f.iat  a  direct  relationship  exists  be- 
tween the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and   the 

'  As  to  credit  in  particular  see  Appendix  1.  §  7. 
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bullion  from  which  it  is  made,  than  to  believers  in  the 
quantity  theory. 

It  will  be  clear  to  any  one  who  follows  the  reasoning 
and  explanations  in  this  book,'  that  the  only  money 
theory  assumed  is  that  common  to  all  theories,  and 
accepted  universally  ;  namely,  that  a  large  (juantity  of 
gold  will  buy  more  goods  than  a  small  quantity  —  a 
pound,  than  an  ounce,  for  instance  —  and  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  goUl  in  a  dollar  will,  somehow,  increase 
the  dollar's  purchasing  power.  As  to  the  exact  process 
by  which  this  acknowledged  result  is  attained  we  need 
have  no  concern. 

Personally,  like  the  great  majority  of  economists,  I 
believe  that  this  process  is  through  the  fact  that  in- 
creasing the  weight  of  a  dollar  decreases  *he  number  of 
dollars  in  circulation  (not  only  of  gold  but  of  fiduciary 
money  and  bank  credit).  But  any  one  who  reasons 
on  some  other  theory  cannot  avoid  reaching  the  same 
result ;  namely,  that  Ihe  plan  ivould  work,  provided,  as 
1  have  said,  he  admits  simply  that  the  heavier  the 
dollar  the  more  valuable  it  is. 

To  take  an  example  cited  in  Chapter  IV,  if  the 
Mexicans  should  change  the  weight  of  their  dollar 
to  the  weight  of  ours,  the  price  of  wheat  and  other 
things  would  become  about  the  same  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  just  as  they  are  at  present  (ex- 
cept for  tlie  tariff)  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
Canadian  border  where  the  dollar  is  of  the  same 
weight  on  both  sides. 

E.  "  It  contradicts  the  quantity  theory.^'  This  ob- 
jection, the  opposite  of  the  last,  has  been  raised  by 
some  who  believe  in  the  (juantity  theory  but  imagine 
that  the  operation  of  the  plan  could  not  affect  the 
•  luantity  of  money  at  all  or  not  in  the  degree  needed. 
iJut.  as  explained  in  the  text  (Chapter  I..  §9,  and 
.\ppendix  I,  §9),  it  is  not  assumed  that  a  1%  change 
in  the  weiiiht  of  the  gold  dollar  will  necessarily  affect 


»S«)  Chaptor  IV,  §j  4-9. 
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ei.xer  the  quantity  of  money  or  the  price  level  hy 
exactly  1%.  It  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  it 
works  in  the  rifiht  direction  and  that,  if  the  first  ad- 
justment proves  insufiiciont,  its  insufficiency  will  be 
registered  in  later  index  numbers  and,  in  consequence, 
it  will  be  reenforced  by  subsequent  atljustments  as 
required. 

That  a  change  in  the  weipht  of  the  dollar  will  change 
the  number  of  dollars  has  been  made  evident  already. 
It  will  afTect  the  number  of  gold  tlollur  certificates 
(see  Chapter  IV,  §  7,  and  Appendix  I,  §  1)  and  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  of  circulating  credit  (se(-  Ajipendix  I,  §  7). 
F.  "  It  aims  to  fix  all  prices.''  On  the  contrary,  it 
does  not  ami  to  fix  any  price,  except  the  price  of  gold 
which  is  already  fixed  —  though  wrongly  so  —  in 
our  present  system.  The  prices  of  wheat  and  sugar 
and  everything  else  would  be  as  free  as  now  to  vary 
relatively  to  the  general  level  and  to  each  other.  The 
adjustment  of  the  dollar  would  control  only  the  scale 
or  "  level  "  of  c(mim()dity  prices  and  not  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  their  relative  movements. 

Only  the  general  level  is  fixed,  a  rise  in  one  com- 
modity being  balanced  by  a  fall  in  others.  A  fixed 
sea  level  does  not  i)revent  wave  motions. 

As  Treadwell  Clevelaml,  editor  of  the  Neumrk  Even- 
inq  News,  well  says,  "  the  aim  is  by  no  means  to 
freeze  all  ratios  of  exchange  fast  "  or  to  compel  all 
prices  in  dollars  to  be  "  petrified  into  everlasting  im- 
mobility." 

The  upper  curve  of  Figure  1.3  shows  the  actual 
market  price  of  wheat  in  terms  of  gold  in  contrast  with 
the  middle  curve  which  shows  the  price  of  wheat  as  it 
would  have  been  under  stabilization,  i.e.  its  price  in 
tenns  of  the  commodity  standard.  The  lower  curve 
sliovvs  the  course  of  the  general  price  level  in  terms  of 
gold.  The  middle  curve  exhibits  abundant  freedom  to 
fluctuate,  the  fluctuations  being  due  to  harvests  and 
other  conditions  connected  with  the  production  of  this 
specific  commodity,  wheat.     The  upper  curve  shows 
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these  same  fluctuations  ;  but  it  shows  also  other  fluctua- 
tions, mostly  upward,  due  to  the  movement  \n  general 
prices,  which  means   the  opposite  movement  of  the 
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Fig.   13.     The  Price  of  Wheat  in  Terms  of  Gold  and  in  Terms  of 

Commodities 

Tho  cuno  f„r    '  wlirat   in  li'M  "  n-|.rosonts  the  niovptm-nt  of  thp  artuiil 

niarUi't  prirc  cpf  \vlic:it.  .        ■      ,- 

The  curve  for    '  wheat   in  rnmiiMxlities  '    is  the  sanio  as  that   in   hiKure   11 

and  ri|ireseiits  the  real  punhasini!  power  of  wheal. 

The  iiirve  for  "all  cointno.lities  '  is  repeate<l  from   KiKure  10.     We  may 

Hay  that  the  upper  curve  is  a  eonipouiui  of  the  other  two.  the  lower  curve 

c.i.taiiiiiu:  the  monetary  element  aii.l  the  i.iiihlle  curve  the  wheat  element. 

The  year  to  year  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  whe.if  .swtn  to  tie  due  chielly 

to  wheat,  while  the  general  upwar.l  trend  is  <  hieffy  due  to  money. 

The  mill. lie  curve  shows  how  the  i)rice  of  wheat  would  liehave  if  the  dollar 

were  staliil^-d.       This  pric-  would  fluotuate  almost  as  much  iis  it  tioed  now. 

dollar.  The  upper  curve  is  compounded,  as  it  were,  of 
the  two  lower  curves,  one  representinp;  changes  in 
wheat,  the  other  representing  changes  in  the  purchasing 
power  I  if  the  dollar. 
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a  "  It  would  inUrfere  with  supply  and  demand." 
Rather  would  it  simply  disentmiKle  tho  supply  aiK 
demand  of,  say,  wheat,  from  the  supply  and  demand 
o  the  money  medium.  As  things  are  now  the  pnce 
of  wheat  always  includes,  aesides  the  effects  of  the 
supply  and  demand  of  wheat,  the  effects  of  the  supply 
and  demand  of  gold,  of  credit,  etc. 

A  study  of  the  two  curves  of  Figure  13  shows  Ow 
the  two  sets  of  phenomena  are  now  entangled  as  well  as 
how  natural  is  the  error  of  overlooking  the   money 
Tngredient  in  the  price  of  wheat.     In  their  y.nir-  o- 
year  changes  the  two  curves  agree  in  moving  up  to- 
gether or  down  together  in  24  cases  out  of  -b       A 
wheat  merchant  could  doubtless  see   for  each  uf  these 
•M  changes,  a  definite  reason  in  the  wheat  market,  with- 
out any  apparent  need  to  invoke  the  nionetaiy  ele- 
ment.    He  would  be  able  to  say  that  between  19  4 
and  1915,  for  instance,  the  price  of  wheat  rose  rapidly 
because   of   certain   specific   war   conditions   affecting 
';^eat.     And  he  would   be  substantially   right   quali- 
tatively.    Only  a  quantitative  analysis  such  as  1-igure 
13  gives  could  disclose  the  fact  that  of  the  2/^  rise, 
only  25%  was  due  to  the  causes  he  saw  and  2  ,o  was 
due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 

Under  a  stabilization  system  the  pnce  of  wheat 
would  have  gone  up  25%  as  in  the  middle  curve.  The 
supply  and  demand  of  wheat  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with  but  simply  sei^arated  rom  monetary 
fluctuations  which  would  be  registered  in  the  price  of 

^"uiider  our  present  system,  the  price  of  gold  is  cut 
<,ff  from  the  operation  of  supply  ai^^^/**^"^^"^.  ^^^,  ; 
ccther  If  g<^l.l  were  as  plentiful  as  the  pebbles  on 
the  beach,  its  price  w<.uld,  under  the  present  arbitrary 
system,  remain  immovable  at  f'f''^  a"."unce  ! 

This  fixity  of  the  price  of  jrold  might  itself  be  called 
an  arbitrary  interference  with  natural  ^P^yj^  f^ 
mand.  as  was  ;•  dicated  in  CMiapter  \  ^5  3.  ^^\*-'-f  ^  e 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  allowed  to  take  its 
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course  and  not  artificially  restrained,  the  rhangcs  in  the 
supply  of,  and  demand  for,  gold  and  its  substitutes 
would  make  themselves  felt  in  the  price  of  gold,  and 
not  in  the  prices  of  goods,  as  at  present  they  arc  forced 
to  do. 

H.  "  It  is  n  plan  to  control  the  value  of  gold."  The 
valorization  of  coffee  in  Brazil,  or  tiie  valorization 
of  silver  as  proposed  by  some  "  friends  of  silver," 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  plan  here  proposed. 
The  latter  plan  does  not  attempt  to  impound  gold. 
It  does  not  attempt  anything  so  colossal  or  useless 
as  to  raise  tlic  value  of  gold  by  cornering  and  stor- 
ing it  or  by  any  other  means.  It  does  not  aim  to 
affect  at  all  th('  value  of  gold  per  ounce,  but  aims 
simply  to  cliange  the  (,uantity  of  it  in  a  dollar.  It  is 
the  dollar,  not  gold,  which  we  are  trying  to  stabilize. 
The  distinction  is  as  important  as  tlie  distinction  be- 
twcnni  valorizing  or  fixing  the  price  of  a  pounil  of  sugar 
l)y  controlling  the  sugar  market,  and  adjusting  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  sugar  to  make  up  a  dollar's  worth, 
whatever  the  market  conditions  may  be. 

/.  "  ft  irorhs  iinbj  throinjh  the  flow  nf  (/old."  This 
misunderstanding  is  c(munon.  It  pictures  the  regu- 
lative machinery  as  though  the  flow  of  gold  itito  and 
out  of  circulation  were  \\w  main  factor.  It  implies 
that  the  only,  or  chief,  effect  of  a  change  in  the  price 
of  gold  is  to  divert  the  flow  of  gold  from  one  chann(>l 
to  another,  overlooking  tlie  factor  under  a  delinite 
reserve  (see  .Appendix  I,  §1).  —  that  a  change  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  in  the  weight  of  a  gold  dollar  changes 
the  number  of  dollars  in  a  given  physical  mass  of  gold. 

Laboring  under  the  above  mentioned  misappre- 
hension, one  correspondent  iinagines  that  if  all  the 
world  adopted  the  plan  the  result  would  be  to  alter- 
nately "  (Itmip  "  inuiii'nse  (juantities  of  gold  on  to 
the  very  limited  jewelry  mark(>t  or  ilenude  tnat  mar- 
ket of  all  its  gold,  and  that  the  system  would  demoral- 
ize th(>  gold  market  and  ultimately  break  down,  for 
the  jewelry  market  is  too  small  to  be  used  as  a  rejai- 
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lator  of  the  gold  of  the  world.     The  tail  could  not 

wag  the  dog. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that,  even  if  there  were  no 
jewelry  use  whatever,   there  would   be  ample    regu- 
lation.    Thus  a  lowered  gold  price,  or  raised    dollar 
weight,  can  reduce  any  stock  of  gold,  however  large, 
into  a  small  number  of  dollars  simply  by   enlurgmg 
each  dollar ;   while,  contrariwise,  a  raiseil  gold  j)rice, 
or  lowered  dollar  weight,  can  multiply  any  stock  of 
gold,  however  small,  into  an  ample  supply  sunply  by 
breaking  it  up  into  a  larger  number.     It  is  like  nmlti- 
plying  the  loaves  and  ftshes,  -  except  that  there  is 
nothing  miraculous  about  it,  since  small  dollars  will 
feed  our  monetary  needs  as  well  as  larger  dollars,  pro- 
vided thoy  buy  as  much.  ^     ,    .  ..    »      * 
A  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at 
critical  times  like  that  of  the  war,  each  nation  tends  to 
grab  gold  ami  reasons  that  this  would  destroy  the 
regulatory  action.     On  the  contrary-,  while  such  action 
does  destroy  the  regulatory  action  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, thus  revealing  one  of  its  worst  defects,  it  would 
not  affect  that  of  the  proposed  plan.     As  exphuned   in 
Appendix    I,  §  8,    the    stabilization    system  becomes 
indepemlent  of  foreign  influence.     Under  it  we  could 
let  other  nations  take  any  part  of  our  gold  they  chose 
and  the  remainder,  by  sufhcient  subdivision,  would 
meet  our  needs.     Likewise  we  could  withstand   any 
flood   of   gold  —  and    withimt    suffering    inflation,    or 
shutting  goUl  out  as  did   Sweden,  —  simply  by  en- 
larging the  dollars  and  so  diminishing  their  number. 

J.  "  II  ^I'ould  shift  to  the  Government  the  losses  nnv^ 
borne  by  private  eontrnrtinij  parties."  This  confuses 
the  losses  and  gains  on  contracts  avA  understandings 
expressed  in  terms  of  gold  witli  the  losses  or  gains  to 
holders  of  aetual  gold.  Except  wl.ore  the  Govern- 
ment is  itself  a  party  to  contracts  the  losses  and 
gains  of  contracting  parties  do  not  alTect  the  govern- 
ment Treasury.  . 
It  may  be  added,  incidentally,  that  if  it  were  true  that 
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such  a  shift  to  the  Government  of  all  privat^  gams 
and  losses  were  really  effected  by  stabilization  the 
ret  resulting  burden  on  the  Government  would  be 
just  zero  !  For  the  same  number  of  dollars  that  the 
private  creditor  now  loses  from  depreciation  the 
private  debtor  gains  and  vice  versa. 

This  is  the  reason  that,  above,  in  referring  to  con- 
tracts, the  phrase  "  losses  and  gains  "  was  used  whereas, 
in  referring  to  physical  gold,  the  phrase  "  losses  or 
gains  "  was  used.  When  gold  depreciates  its  holders 
suffer  loss  and  no  one  else  has  any  corresponding  gain, 
just  as  when  a  case  of  eggs  or  a  box  of  fruit  spoils  the 
owner  loses  and  no  one  else  gains.  Contrariwise  when 
gold  appreciates  the  owner  of  gold  gains  and  no  one 

6l*^6    loses* 

This  slight  gain  or  loss  from  holding  gold  is  trans- 
ferred, by  the  stabilization  plan,  to  the  Government 
(or  rather,  is  transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  back  to  their  pockets  through  increase  or  de- 
crease of  taxation)  as  was  shown  in  Appendix  I, 
§  1,  D.  But  the  colossal  gains  and  losses  to  contract- 
ing parties  are  not  so  transferred  by  stabilization. 
They  are  simply  destroyed  altogether. 

K.  "It  would  make  a  pretext  for  raising  prices." 
T  :is  idea  is  probably  an  echo  of  the  fact  that  dealers 
=  ive  often  used  the  excuse  that  prices  in  general  were 

:h   to   raise   their   own.     The   excuse   was   usually 

]id.     Retail  prices  must  adjust  themselves  to  whole- 
»  prices  and  vice  versa. 

But  it  is  precisely  this  excuse  which  the  stabiliza- 
tion system  would  take  away;  for  the  general  price 
change  which  it  presupposes  is  avoided.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  curious  excuse  for  a  dealer  to  tell  his 
customers  that  he  had  to  change  the  price  of  coal  be- 
cause, last  month,  the  mint  price  of  gold  had  been 
changed  with  the  expressed  object  of  making  such 
changes  in  other  prices  unnecessary  ! 

L.    "  //  ivould  '  tamper  '  with  the  standard  of  value. 
In  truth  it  would  prevent  the  standard  of  value  from 
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being  tampered  with  by  all  sorts  of  influences  which 
at  present  do  tamper  with  it  constantly.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  tampered  with  the  stand- 
ard of  value ;  the  cyanide  process  of  extracting  gold 
tampered  with  it,  and  so  did  the  abolition  of  bimet- 
allism, the  introduction  of  the  gold  exchange  standard, 
the  rapid  growth  of  bank  deposits,  and  the  inflation  of 
the  currency  in  war-time. 

At  first  sight  the  plan  seems  to  many  people  a  plan  to 
change  the  dollar,  while  in  fact  it  would  keep  the  dollar 
from  changing.  It  would  change  the  present  system, 
the  fault  of  which  is  that  it  lets  the  value  of  tlic  dollar 
change.  The  plan  aims  at  an  invariable  dollar.  If  pre- 
venting the  dollar  from  changing  is  tampering  with  the 
standard  of  value  then  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  con- 
stantly tampering  with  weights  and  measures. 

One  sarcastic  objector  asks:  "  Why  not  change  the 
weight  of  a  pound  of  coffee?  "  If  the  dollar  served  the 
purpose  merely  of  a  unit  for  weighing  gold,  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  alter  it  as  to  alter  the  number  of  ounces 
in  a  pound  of  coffee.  A  unit  of  weight  ought  cer- 
tainly to  remain  invariable  in  weight.  But  we  do  not 
need  the  dollar  as  a  unit  of  weight.  We  need  it  as  a 
unit  of  value,  and  the  trouble  is  that  its  constancy 
in  weight  makes  it  inconstant  as  a  unit  of  value. 

M.  "  Changes  in  the  iceiyht  of  the  dollar  cannot  affect 
its  value  because  only  Government  fiat  can  fix  the  value  of 
money."  Can  any  one  believe  that  if  the  weight  of  a 
dollar  were  increased  from  the  present  twentieth  of 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  a  pound,  or  a  ton,  or  the 
entire  mass  of  gold  in  the  world,  that  the  dollar 
would  buy  no  more  than  it  does  at  present?  If  any 
one  by  taking  a  ten-dollar  gold  certificate  to  the  Sub- 
Treasury  or  Assay  Office  could  got  with  it  a  cartload 
of  gold,  would  that  certificate  not  (-(unmand  more,  not 
only  of  gold,  but  of  things  in  general  than  it  does 
now  ? 

As  to  Government  fiat,  the  mere  calling  pieces  of 
poper  by  certain  names  without  rel  reuce  to  the  amount 
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in  circulation  has  been  proved  both  by  theory  and  by 
experience  to  be  ilhisory. 

iV.  "It  is  a  fiat  money  system."  This  misunder- 
standing is  the  opposite  of  the  last  and  even  more 
absurd.  It  is  not  a  fiat  money  system ;  for  the  paper 
money,  under  it,  is  redeemable  and  dependent  for  its 
value  on  the  gold  in  which  it  is  redeemed. 

3.  Alleged  Defects 

A.  "A  goods-dollar  is  not  ideal."  Doubtless  this 
is  true.  But  our  j)resent  gold  dollar  is  still  further 
from  the  ideal !  It  is  significant  that  those  who  offer 
this  "  objection  "  do  not  suggest  some  third  kind  of 
dollar  which  might,  practically,  be  used. 

The  discussion  of  an  ideal  dollar  is  purely  academic. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  mar 
ginal-utility  unit  of  value,  a  labor  unit,  or  a  unit  con- 
sisting of  a  given  fraction  of  the  National  income,  when 
any  of  these  units  can  bo  statistically  fixed,  that  is, 
when  an  index  number  in  terms  of  such  a  unit  is  forth- 
coming. Until  that  time  the  ideal  standard,  if  such 
there  be,  has  about  as  nmch  practical  availability  for 
human  use  as  the  money  of  the  planet  Mars.  The 
only  practical  ciuestion  is  that  already  discussed  in 
Appendix  I,  §  3,  as  to  what  is  the  best  index  number 
available. 

It  might  be  advantageous,  were  it  possible,  to  distin- 
guish between  that  part  of  a  given  change  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  which  is  due  to  money  and  that  part 
which  is  ilue  to  goods.  And  this  could  be  done  by  the 
plan  if  there  wee  any  reliable  index  number  of  "  abso- 
lute value."  By  employing  such  an  index  number,  if 
it  existed,  we  couhl  stabilize  the  <lollar  "  absolutely." 
Practically,  of  cours",  we  can  only  measure  the  value 
of  money  relatixcly  to  other  goods. 

This  same  an^w(•r  ajjplies  to  those  who  have  the  idea 
that,  instead  of  a  constant  price  level,  a  slightly  falling 
or  a  slightly  rising  or  a  cyclically  changing  price  level 
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is  more  ideal.  If  those  who  sot  up  such  stnmhinls  in 
theory  will  set  them  up  in  iinictice,  i.e.  will  show,  in 
fisures,  exactly  how  much  the  price  level  ought  to 
change,  it  will  be  as  easy  t.,  make  the  index  number 
follow  that  prescribed  course  as  to  keep  it  uniform. 
This  can  be  acccmiplished  by  preci.soly  the  same  methods 
as  those  descril)ed  above  for  stabilizatii  ti.  Let  us,  for 
example,  assume  that,  ideally,  prices  ought  to  ri.se  1% 
per  annum  instead  of  remaining  constant.  It  would 
evidently  be  as  easy  to  apply  exactly  the  same  method 
of  regulation  as  that  described  in  ("hapter  IV  except 
that,  instead  of  hewing  to  the  100%  line,  we  would 
hew  to  a  moriru)  pir.  If,  at  the  start,  the  par  were 
100%,  a  year  later  it  would  be  101 '7,.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  if  the  index  number  should  happen  t<t  be 
l(H'/(,  no  chanjie  in  the  dollar's  weight  would  be  made  ; 
if,  instead,  the  index  number  shouKl  be  102,  or  1','  too 
high,  the  dollar's  weight  would  be  increased  1',  ;  if, 
instead,  the  index  number  should  be  100,  or  1*^^  Ix'low 
par,  the  dollar's  weight  would  be  decreased  1' ,',.  Like- 
wise if  the  ideal  course  of  prices  could  be  shown  to 
be  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  all  we 
should  need  to  do  would  be  to  map  out  that  course 
in  figures  and  hew  to  that  line. 

B.  "  People  could  'conlrnvl  out,'  "  i.e.  they  could 
frame  their  contracts  in  terms  of  ounces  of  gold  or  any 
other  units  than  the  new  dollars.  So  they  could,  — 
just  as  they  can  now.  But  they  wouldn't  —  not  even 
as  much  as  they  do  now !  There  would  be  no  need  for 
such  action  and  no  desire  for  it.  "  Contracting  out  " 
is  a  phenomenon  which  is  fre(iuent  only  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  esca])e  from  some  flagrant  ciise  of  insldhility 
as  in  the  days  of  greenbacks  or  of  Colonial  paper 
money.  It  was  such  a  case,  or  the  danger  of  it  in  the 
'9()s,  which  gave  rise  to  the  "  gold  clause  "  in  bonds. 

When  the  railways  adopted  "  standard  time  "  there 
W'Mc  those  who  predicteil  that  many  people  and  com- 
niuiiities  would  refuse  to  shift  their  watches.  One 
country  town  in  Maine  ditl !      liut  more  than  99%  of 
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the  country  were  led  by  the  o(Mwenienro  ()f  the  new 
system  to  adopt  it,  just  as  later,  they  adopted  the 
shnilar  Hhift  for  "  daylight  savinn,'  at  which  tune  also 
siniilar  predictions  of  failure  were  madr 

If  any  contractility  parties  should  tancy  timt  a  stabi- 
lizeil  dollar  wn  less  ^uital)le  to  their  needs  than  son.e 
other  standar  i.  their  preferences  shoviUl  be  and  could 
be  Kratified.     But  such  peoi)le  would  be  ver>'  few  and 

far  between.  .,     t    •    »        tu  ♦ 

C     "  II  would  be  destroyed  hij  tear.       It  is  true  tnat 
war  is  apt  to  put  a  strain  on  whatever  monetary  systeni 
exists  at  the  time.     It  does  so  when  the  iiscal  needs  of 
the  belliRerents  re«iuire  or  seem  to  re(iuire  resort  to 
inflation.     It  is  also  true  that  there  would  be  more 
strain  on  a  system  which  combats  inHation  than  on  one 
which  yields  to  it.     Inflation  affords  tlie  cheapest  and 
easiest",  ulthoujih  the  worst,  way  to  pay  for  a  war.     It 
is    therefore,  inevitably   the  resource  of  war   hnance 
w'hen  all  others  fail.'     .Vs  we  have  seen  (('hapter  11, 
S  9)  it  has  many  subtle  forms.     If  the  dollar  is  to  he 
kept  stable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Government  in  ways  other  than  by 
inflation  (i.e.  by  taxes  or  by  h)ans  out  of  the  savings  of 
those  who  make  the  U)ans).     If  the  C.overiunent  or  the 
banks  or  the  people  who  hnance  the  (iovcrnment  can- 
not   or  will  not,  hnance  it  completely,  without  resort 
to  inflation,  stabilization  wiU  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

We  have  already  noted  (.Vppendix  I,  §7,  A)  how 
this  breakdown  would  come  about  under  paper  money 
inflation.  The  same  principle  would  apply  under  any 
kind  of  inflation  (by  paper  issues  of  the  (;overnment, 
or  of  authorized  banks,  or  by  creation  of  new  l^ank 
deposits  put  to  the  credit  of  the  (Jovernment,  or  to  the 
credit  of  individuals  who  borrow  of  banks  to  loan  to 
the  Government). 

>  Hesort  to  inll.ition  (which  puts  the  burden  of  the  w^.r  in  the 
formof  Ihc  HiKh  Cost  of  UxmK  on  those  witii  rel  t.vely  fixe.l  n.oney 

m-omes  instead  of  on  the  t:uc  payer',  '^- »',">•"«'"• /".ZS'^the 
Colbert's  i>le .  of  C.oveninient  Finance,  ;;tho  art  of  plucking  tbe 
goose  with  iho  lo.i>t  amount  of  squealing." 
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In  short,  stabilization  atul  inflation  are  mutually 
incompatible.  If  stabilization  is  to  be  retained  during 
a  war  eniernenry,  inflation  must  be  sacrificed  as  a 
method  of  war  finance.  Or,  if  inflation  is  to  be  resorted 
to,  stabilization  must  be  sacrifi« cd.  When  the  emer- 
gency comes  choice  betw«'en  the  two  must  be  made. 

In  all  ordinary  wars  there  is  no  need  of  inflation  and 
the  stabilization  process  coulil  no  on  unmolested.  Hut 
if  we  were  to  have  another  world  war  and  if  the  fiscal 
need  were  so  Rreat  that  there  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  no 
way  to  securf  all  the  neeiled  funds  wiihout  resort  to 
inflation,  then,  it  is  (juite  true,  the  stabilization  nm- 
chinery.  if  left  to  work,  would  break  down.  It  would 
bo  better  under  such  fMrcuiiistances  not  to  leave  it  to 
work  but  to  suspend  it  temporarily  just  as  the  Hank 
Act  for  the  Hank  of  England  is  ten-porarily  suspended 
at  critical  times. 

In  practice,  an  intermediate  course  between  a  stab- 
ilization left  helpless  to  break  down,  and  its  suspen- 
sion would  probably  be  the  result.  The  brassage  lim- 
itation would  prevent  perfect  stabilization  when  the 
tendency  of  prices  to  rise  was  greater  than  the  brassage, 
and  yet  the  rise  could  be  mitigated  and  sufficient 
revenue  from  taxes  could  be  secured  to  keeji  the  system 
thus  working  at  half  speed,  so  to  speak.  This  is  illu.s- 
t rated  by  Figure  12. 

A  friend  insists  that  a  stabilization  system  must 
be  devised  which  will  withstand  amj  war.  O.ie  might 
as  well  say  that  an  automobile  should  be  built  to  with- 
stand any  collision. 

Furthermore,  it  shcmld  be  emphasized  that  the  present 
system  not  only  contains  the  danger  of  monetary  de- 
preciation in  war  time  among  warring  nations  but  in- 
volves neutrals  as  well.  In  fact  the  war  inflation  in 
the  United  States  was  almost  wholly  suffered  while  we 
were  neutral  and  before  we  entered  the  war.  It  was 
a  secondary  effect  from  l-Airopean  inflation  and  the 
upset  of  international  trade  through  which  we  were 
inundated  by  gold  imports.     From  such  a  catastrophe 
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in  future  wars,  stabilization  would  deliver  us ;  for,  as 
shown  (Appendix  II,  §  1,  /),  the  only  result  of  an  influx 
of  gold  would  be  to  make  our  gold  dollars  larger.  Our 
price  level  would  remain  intact,  for  the  neutral  would 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  paper  and  credit  inflation 
as  a  fiscal  expedient. 

Another  sort  of  answer  to  this  objection  is  the 
League  of  Nations !  We  are  not  likely  for  a  long  time, 
if  ever  again,  to  have  such  an  exigency  as  a  World  War. 
In  short,  the  full  answer  to  the  objection  of  inadequacy 
in  war  time  is : 

(1)  In  all  ordinary'  wars  stabilization  would  be 
adequate. 

(2)  Wars  in  which  it  would  not  be  adequate  are  now 
extremely  unlikely. 

(3)  In  such  an  emergency  the  system  might  still 
work  "  at  half  speed,"  which  would  be  better  than 
nothing. 

(4)  Or,  it  could,  if  necessary,  be  suspended,  which 
would  leave  us  no  worse  ofT  than  under  the  present 
system. 

(5)  It  would,  in  any  case,  safeguard  the  standards 
of  non-belligerent  nations. 

(6)  In  no  case  would  it  leave  us  worse  off  than  before. 
D.   "  It  could  not  check  rapid  changes."     Owing  to 

the  narrow  limits,  e.g.  1%  or  2%  as  stated,  imposed 
on  bi-monthly  adjustments  of  the  dollar's  weight,  it 
is  quite  true  that  a  sudden  and  s.rong  tendency  of 
prices  to  rise  or  fall,  should  such  occur,  could  not  be 
completely  checked.  If,  for  instance,  prices  were  tend- 
ing to  rise  18%  per  annum  and  the  plan  permitted  no 
more  rapid  shift  than  12%  per  annum,  this  would  leave 
6%  per  annum  uncorrected. 

But  this  G%  would  be  onl/  one  third  the  rate  at 
which  prices  would  rise  if  wholly  uncorrected.  Half 
a  loaf  (or,  in  this  illustration,  two  thirds)  is  better  than 
no  bread. 

Moreover,  such  cases  are  extreme  and  rare.  When 
they  do  occur  there  is  all  the  keener  need  for  their 
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mitigation.  If  an  18%  correction  is  needed  we  cannot 
argue  that  we  ought  to  make  no  correction  rather  than 
correct  by  12%!  furthermore  it  should  be  noted  that 
ultimately,  of  course,  after  the  rapid  spurt  had  abated, 
the  accumulated  weight  of  the  dollar  would  overtake 
the  escaped  price  level  and  bring  it  back  to  par. 

E.  "  It  is  too  inelastic."  This  is  the  opposite  of  the 
last  objection.  The  one  objector  who  makes  this 
claim  thinks  the  limitation  complained  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding objection  is  a  positive  advantage  of  the  plan. 
He  would  prefer  to  limit  the  possible  change  of  the 
weight  of  the  dollar  to  2%  per  annum!  His  idea  is 
that  only  secular,  or  long  continued,  changes  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  are  injurious  while  shorter 
cyclical  changes  are  desirable  as  an  expression  of  the 
changing  spirit  of  business. 

To  me  this  is  more  fanciful  than  practical.  The 
"  credit  cycle  "  is  one  of  the  very  evils  which  stabi- 
lization aims  to  remedy.  The  satisfaction  the  enter- 
priser has  while  the  boom  phase  lasts  is  partly  gained 
because  of  false  hopes  and  therefore  nullified  later  when 
the  depression  comes  —  like  the  joys  of  a  drunken 
debauch  —  and  partly  gained  at  the  expense  of  others 
of  more  "  fixed  "  incomes  —  a  species  of  social  in- 
justice. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  crises  and  panics  would  be 
practically  impossible  if  we  had  a  stable  dollar  and 
that  the  wide  fluctuations  in  credit  which  precede  and 
follow  a  crisis  would  be  practically  out  of  the  question. 
In  short,  crises  would  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  If  there 
be,  ideally,  a  normal  credit  cycle  it  has  never  been 
shown  and  any  hit  or  miss  restriction  would  be  just  as 
apt  to  make  the  actual  cycle  less  normal  as  to  make  it 
more  normal. 

But,  even  if  it  could  be  granted  that  there  is  some 
substance  to  this  objection,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  plan  proposed  would  be  a  great  improvement  over 
the  present  system. 

F.  "  The  correcdon  comes  too  late."    It  is  objected 
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that  the  plan  does  not  make  any  correction  until  an 
actual  deviation  has  occurred,  and  so  the  remedy  al- 
ways lags  behind  the  disease.  This  is  true.  The 
covrections  do  follow  the  deviations  and  so  the  correc- 
tion can  seldom  be  absolutely  perfect.  The  practical 
point,  however,  as  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized,  is 
that  it  is  approximately  perfect  and  far  nearer  perfect 
than  our  present  system.  When  steering  an  automobile, 
the  chauffeur  can  only  correct  the  deviation  from  its 
intended  course  after  the  deviation  has  occurred ;  yet, 
by  making  these  corrections  sufficiently  frequent,  he 
can  keep  his  course  so  steady  that  the  aberrations  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  mone- 
tary automobile  cannot  be  driven  very  nearly  straight. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that,  after  the  correction  is 
appHed,  it  may  happen  that  prices  will  take  an  oppo- 
site turn,  in  which  case  the  remedy  actually  aggravates, 
for  an  instant,  the  disease.  But,  taking  the  extremely 
fitful  course  of  prices  since  1900,  and  correcting  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan,  every  two  months, ^  we  find  that 
this  does  not  often  happen  ard  never  for  long.  Even 
in  the  few  remaining  cases  the  deflections  caused  were 
very  slight  and  were  soon  corrected  immediately  after 
the  following  adjustments. 

G.  Conclusion  on  "  Alleged  Defects."  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  objections  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  section  are  all  on  the  ground  of  inadequacy. 
They  are  partly  answered  directly  and  all  are  answered 
by  the  argument  that,  however  inadequate  the  pro- 
posal may  be,  our  present  standard  is  even  more  so. 

Nothing  practical  is  ever  perfect  and  the  imper- 
fection of  a  plan  does  not  condemn  it  if  it  is  better 
than  the  plan  which  it  replaces  and  if  no  plan  still  better 
is  available. 

If  those  who  object  to  stabihzation  as  proposed,  be- 
cause it  is  not  perfect,  are  sincere,  they  should  either 
supply  a  criterion  of  the  imnerfection  they  emphasize 
in  the  form  of  a  better  index  number,  or  —  if  the  plan 

»  As  shown  'n  Appendix  I,  §  9. 
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as  proposed,  though  not  perfect,  is  more  nearly  so  than 
our  present  crude  fixed-weight-of-gold  standard,  — 
they  should  support  it  heartily  as  a  big  step  toward 
their  own  ideals.  They  should  certainly  not  oppose  it. 
In  the  terse  phrase  of  modern  slang,  '"-loy  should  "  put 
up  or  shut  up." 

Those  who  press  the  above  six  objections  do  not 
treat  the  question  as  a  practical  one  but  as  purely 
academic.  So  far  as  the  objectors  have  any  other 
purpose  than  intellectual  gymnastics  their  purpose  is, 
subconsciously  at  least,  obstructive  rather  than  con- 
structive. They  seem  to  thlak  that,  by  finding  some 
shortcoming  in  the  plan,  they  have  justified  the  mone- 
tary system  which  wo  now  have.  They  are,  if  I  catch 
their  spirit  correctly,  staunch  defenders  of  the  status 
quo,  trumping  up  excuses  for  their  temperamental 
hostility  to  change.  This  emotional  attitude  is  dis- 
cussed further  in  the  following  section. 


3.   The  Obstacle  of  Conservatism 

A.  "It  has  never  been  tried.''  Not  as  a  whole  ;  but 
every  feature  in  it  has  been  tried  and  tested  —  the 
index  number,  issue  and  redemption  ad  libitum  of  gold 
certificates,  varying  the  redemption  rate  (as  in  the 
gold  exchange  standard),  etc.  It  is  simply  a  combina- 
tion of  these  tried  elements. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  existing  approach  to  the  plan  as 
a  whole  is  the  "  gold  exchange  standard  "  of  India 
which  has  virtually  converted  the  silver  rupee  into 
the  gold  standard  somewhat  as  the  proposed  plan 
would  virtually  convert  the  gold  standard  into  the 
composite  standard. 

The  system  here  proposed  would  really  be  no  more 
of  an  innovation  in  principle  than  was  the  Indian 
Gold  Exchange  System  when  introduced  and  developed 
between  1893  and  1900,  while  the  evils  it  would  correct 
are  similar  to,  but  vastly  greater  than,  the  evils  for 
which  the  Indian  system  was  devised.     It  was  con- 
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Korvativp  England  which,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
comparatively  trifling  inconvenience  of  a  fluctuating 
rate  of  exchange  with  India,  adopted  this  gold  ex- 
change system. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  often  better  to  "  bear  the  ills  we 
have  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of."  But  that 
bit  of  i)ractical  wisdom  was  never  intended  to  blind 
us  to  the  ills  we  do  bear.  These  ills  are  not  only  far 
greater  than  the  ordinary  business  man  has  imagined 
but  they  arc,  I  believe,  destined  in  the  future  to  be- 
come greater  still.  The  reason  for  this  prophecy  is 
found  in  the  ever-growing  tendency  to  spread  and 
mu  tiply  the  ramifications  of  business  contracts  and 
\inderstandings. 

Sometimes  this  same  objection  takes  the  form  of 
the  innuendo :  "The  plan  is  altogether  too  simple 
not  to  have  been  adopted  long  ago."  This  is  an 
inarticulate  suggestion  that,  while  the  plan  looks 
sound,  we  must  beware  of  it ;  for  surely  our  wise  fore- 
fathers would  long  ago  have  discovered  and  apphed 
anything  so  simple. 

mile  this  objection  will  seem  to  most  people  who 
think  for  themselves  merely  inane,  it  really  constitutes 
a  serious  obstacle  in  the  minds  of  many  to  whom  all 
new  ideas  are  suspect.  They  do  not  realize  that 
their  own  attitude  answers  their  own  question.  It  is 
just  because  so  many  people  Hke  themselves  distrust 
any  change,  that  any  change  is  so  slow  in  coming. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  neither  the  idea  of 
stabilization,  nor  its  application,  is  as  new  as  it 
seems  to  most  people,  as  is  shown  in  Appendices  V 
and  VI.  To  my  mind,  considering  how  slowly  new 
Ideas  usually  spread,  the  wonder  is  that  the  progress 
toward  acceptance  of  the  idea  has  been  so  rapid.  A 
generation  ago  index  numbers,  a  vital  element  in  the 
plan,  were  suspect ;  now  they  are  almost  universally 
used  among  intelligent  business  men.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Great  War  the  correction  of  wages  by 
means  of  an  index  number  was  a  purely  academic 
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idea  and  was  ridioulpd  whon  first  suf;p:rstpd  seriously. 
To-day,  as  recorded  in  Appendix  V,  ^  2,  it  is  in  use 
arnonjf  a  number  of  progressive  industrial  concerns 
and  some  official  agencies. 

The  present  stabilization  plan  has  itself  received  the 
approval  of  several  hundred  prominent  economists, 
educators,  bankers,  business  men,  lawyeis,  publicists, 
and  officials,  as  is  shown  in  Appendix  IV,  §  3. 

B.  "  The  I'ldc  may  turn.''  This  suggestion  is  to  let 
well  enough  alone  because  perhaps  the  wrongs  of  the 
present  may  be  righted  in  the  future  by  a  reverse 
movement  of  the  price  level. 

But,  even  if  there  should  be  such  a  reversal  in  store 
for  us,  two  wrongs  will  not  make  a  right.  If  prices  are 
to  fall,  there  is  the  same  need  of  a  stabilizer  as  though 
they  were  to  rise.  When  jn-ices  were  falling  the  same 
sort  of  cheer  was  offered  us :  "  Wait,  prices  may  rise  !" 

If  this  reasoning  were  correct  we  ought  now  to  be 
thankful  for  the  rising  cost  of  living  as  a  providential 
compensation  for  tlie  falling  prices  of  1873-189G  ! 

In  order  to  prove  the  needlessness  of  standardization 
it  must  be  shown  that,  in  the  future,  we  have  reason 
to  expect  neither  a  rise  nor  a  fall  of  prices  but  a  stable 
price  level  —  a  condition  of  things  which,  so  far  as 
index  numbers  show  us,  has  never  yet  existed,  and 
which  we  feel  safe  in  saying  can  never  exist  under  our 
present  monetary  system. 

C.  "It  requires  governmental  interference."  In  these 
days  of  Governmental  participation  in  economic  prob- 
lems this  objection  will  not  frighten  many  people, 
especially  as  the  increase  in  Governmental  func- 
tions over  those  already  existing  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  value  of  money  is  infinitesimal.  The 
Government  already  buys  and  sells  gold,  handles 
gold  reserves  of  several  kinds,  and  pubhshes  an  index 
number.  The  plan  does  little  more,  except  to  use  the 
index  number  to  set  the  price  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment buys  and  sells  gold,  in  order  to  make  the  dollar 
a  real  standard  of  value  instead  of  leaving  its  value 
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to  ohunco.     The  Government  also  standardizes  every 
important  unit  other  than  the  dollar. 

Furthermore,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
m  Section  8  expressly  authorizes  Congress  "  to  coin 
money,  renulate  (he  value  the,  cof,  ~  imd  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  weiffhts  and  measures." 

While,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  there 
could  have  been  no  thought  of  employing  an  index 
number  for  regulating  the  value  of  money  any  more 
than  there  was  thought  of  using  aeroplanes  for  carr\'- 
ing  the  mails,  there  was  thought  of  stabilizing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money.  In  fact  it  was  the  instability 
of  the  Colonial  and  "  Continental  "  paper  money 
which  was  doubtless  largely  responsible  for  this  clause 
and  for  the  clause  forbidding  the  individual  states 
from  coining  or  issuing  money. 

Therefore,  not  only  should  we  not  complain  of 
the  plan  as  giving  new  functions  to  the  Government 
but  \ve  may  complain  that  this  ancient  Constitutional 
function  has  not  been  performed  as  it  should  be  to 
keep  pace  with  modern  methods  of  measuring  the 
value  of  money. 

We  may  go  further  and  say  that  some  Governments 
have  not  only  been  negatively  guilty  (of  neglect  to  pro- 
vide a  stable  yardstick  of  commerce)  but  positively 
guilty  (of  disturbing  the  monetary  standard). 

In  our  own  Colonial,  Revolutionary,  and  Civil 
V\ar  history  our  American  Colonies  and  national 
Government  depreciated  their  monetary  standards. 
in  the  (,rcat  War  every  belligerent  country  did  so  and 
incidentally  ruined  the  monetary  standards  of  neutral 
countries.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  our 
own  Government  officials,  from  the  President  down 
strovf  '  )  avoid  inflation  and  succeeded  more  nparly 
than  al  the  officials  of  any  other  belligerent  country 
—  f.     ct  in  which  we  may  take  some  pride.i 

>  As  shown  elsewhere  American  inflation  was  cWefly  gold  inflation 
before  we  entered  the  war,  and  our  war  inflation,  such  as  occXd 
was  largely  credit  inflation  of  private  persons  bo^owing  of  baoLs 
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D.  "  Wc  could  not  interest  other  countries."  The 
force  of  this  objection  has  been  RfPatly  woakoned  by 
the  war  which  has  created  world-wide  interest  in  the 
problem  of  reconstruct inp;  monetary  standards.  No 
country  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  all  pro[)osals  toward 
that  end.  Furthermore,  as  has  been  sliown  in  Ap- 
pendix I,  §8,  the  adoption  of  stal)ilization  in  one 
country,  especially  if  that  country  be  the  United 
States,  woultl  probably  lead  to  its  general  adoption 
elsewhere. 

E.  "  The  evils  are  unreal.'"  So  far  as  this  objection 
is  definite  it  has  been  answered  in  Chapter  III  which 
shows  how  real  the  evils  are.  One  ingenious  objector 
seriously  suggests  that  the  increase  in  f;;ol(l  may  be 
due  to  "  some  as  yet  unknown  social  law  which  brings 
out  this  increased  supply  to  njeet  or  to  stimulate  the 
growing  and  changing  needs  of  intlustry."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  answer  this  objection  specifically,  until  the 
"  as  yet  unknown  social  law  "  is  discovered.  As  yet 
no  one  has  been  al)le  to  discover  such  a  law.  Surely 
the  quest  for  gold  is  instigated  by  private  gain  and 
not  by  any  desire  to  "  meet  or  stinnilate  industrial 
needs  "  nor  is  the  gain  which  the  gold  prospector  re- 
ceives or  hopes  for  proportionate  to  the  occult  public 
service  suggested.  His  success  can  surely  have  no 
quantitative  relation  to  social  needs.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  discoveries  of  gold  are  fortuitous  and  con- 
form to  no  "  law  "  of  social  benefit,  known  or  un- 
known. This  objection  is  clearly  born  of  the  dis- 
credited tradition  of  laisscz  faire  with  its  fallacious 
dogma  that  the  public  interest  is  always  served  by 
allowing  rampant  individualism.  Under  this  idea 
we  used  to  have  unplanned  streets  without  standard 
building  lines,  unsanitary  and  fire-trap  tenements, 
wildcat  banking,  railway  rate  discrimination,  un- 
sound insurance,  chaotic  and  fraudulent  weights  and 
measures,  private  coinage.  Our  present  difficulties 
as  to  monetary  standards  are  due  precisely  to  this 
rampant  individualism.     We  have  intrusted   the  de- 
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tormination  of  our  yardstick  of  comniorre  to  the  luck 
of  the  gold  prospector,  to  the  inspirations  of  geniuses 
in  metaUurgy,  to  changes  in  banking  systems,  and  to 
policies  of  (lovernment  finance. 

P\  Conclusion.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  the 
foregoing  objections  —  that  the  phm  has  never  been 
tried;  that  it  is  suspiciously  simple;  that  it  would 
luean  CJovernniental  interference;  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enlist  the  interest  and  coo{)eration  of 
foreign  countries  (even  granted  that,  alter  much  labor 
and  pains,  we  secured  the  requisite  attention  at 
home)  ;  that,  rather  than  go  to  so  much,  possibly 
futile,  troubl(>,  it  is  far  better  to  wait  and  see  if  the  price 
situation  will  not  right  itself;  that,  after  all,  it  is  not 
so  bad  that  it  might  not  be  worse;  and  that,  anyway 
we  shouhl  rather  "  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to 
those  we  know  not  of,"  —  are  at  bottom  not  intellec- 
tual but  emotional  objections.  They  are,  as  the 
modern  psychologist  might  put  it,  the  "  rationalized  " 
excuses  by  which  a  preexisting  and  temperamental 
hostility  to  anything  new  is  defended. 

The  contrast  between  the  great  number  and  the 
small  importance  of  all  the  objections  offered  is  note- 
worthy. The  large  number  of  mis  understand  ings  is 
what  we  always  expect  in  the  subject  of  money.  But 
the  large  number  of  trumped  up  and  trivial  objections 
is  what  one  might  expect  when  a  deeply  rooted  prej- 
udice against  a  plan,  as  a  "novelty,"  is  combined 
with  a  lack  of  any  real  ammunition  with  which  to 
attack  it.  The  impression  is  forced  on  us  that  those 
who  find  so  many  objections  to  the  new  plan  realiy 
have  just  one  —  that  it  is  new. 

This  impression  is  further  strengthened  when  it  is 
observed  how  the  \arious  objections  so  often  destroy 
each  other.  I  have  sometimes  observed  that  when 
many  different  objections  are  offered  to  any  proposi- 
tion they  are  mutually  inconsistent.  If  the  plan  were 
wrong,  some  glaring  defect  would  presumably  stand 
out  m  the  foreground.     But  in  this  case  every  oppo- 
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nont  has  his  own  set  (tf  ohjoctions.  In  fact,  as  tho 
objections  show,  they  are  often  mutually  contradic- 
tory. It  is  "  t(M)  simple  "  and  "  too  complicated  "  ; 
"too  slow"  and  "too  sudden":  it  is  wronp;  "he- 
cause  it  is  fiat  money"  and  "because  it  is  not  fiat 
money";  "it  is  simpler  to  make  extraneous  adjust- 
ments by  index  numbers"  and  "adjustments  are 
unnecessary  anyhow  "  ;  "  K«>ld  is  stable  eiiou^ih  as  it 
is  "  and  "  the  adju>tment  wouhl  not  be  sufficiently 
accurate  ";  "  it  ties  us  up  to  the  (|uantity  theory  " 
and  "  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  theory  "  ;  "  it  wouhl 
not  permit  cycles  of  credit  "  and  '  it  would  produce 
crises  "  ;  "  it'fails  to  be  ideal  "  and  "  it  is  too  idealis- 
tic "  ;  "  a  national  stabilization  wouM  isolate  us  too 
much  "  and  "  an  international  stabilization  would  en- 
tanplc  us  too  much";  "it  would  offer  the  govern- 
ment a  dangerous  chance  t(»  secure  j)rolit  "  and  "  it 
would  cost  the  government  unduly  "  ;  "  it  is  too  radi- 
cal "  and  "  it  is  mere  temporiziun  with  evils  miuiring 
the  total  abolition  of  money  or  cai)itar' ;  "  it  would 
not  permit  needed  inflation  in  war  time"  and  "it 
would  be  totally  destroyed  by  war,"  and  so  on. 

After  careful  examination,  I  think  every  fair-mincled 
man  who  has  any  serious  wish  to  see  the  work!  in  which 
he  lives  improved  will  agree  that  all  the  objections 
brought  against  the  plan  are,  without  exception, 
either  falhuicns  or  trivial. 

Long  e\;)ori.  ace  'ith  public  propaganda  has  taught 
me  how  1!  ii-b  ubborn  is  the  temperamental 
resistance  \-<  ch  ,  uiid  perhaps  quite  as  much  so 
among   tlie  inteili      it   as  the  ignorant,   especially  as 
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rausp  of  the  puHy  mythipfvl  wisdom  of  thoso  who  un- 
('oMsriously  and  accidentally  handed  it  down  to  us 
is  only  an  appeal  to  that  curious  and  baneful  preju- 
dice against  process  which  every  hoary  tradition 
creates. 

Our  present  stanilard,  or  lack  of  standard,  is  due  to 
an  historical  accident  and  yet  we  j?o  on  traditionally 
using  it  simply  because  we  got  started  in  that  groove, 
just  as  Boston  still  uses  its  crooked  streets,  never 
originally  chosen  with  any  reference  to  modern  traffic ; 
or  just  as  we  still  use  the  original  railway  gauge,  set  by 
the  horse  carriage;  or  just  as  we  left  our  National 
banking  system  virtually  undisturbed  for  two  genera- 
tions after  the  passing  of  the  Civil  War  conditions  which 
gave  it  birth  ;  or  just  as  until  May  11),  1828,  we  had  no 
standard  weight  for  determining  the  contents  of  coins; 
or  just  as  until  after  1S32  we  had  no  standard  units  of 
length,  weight,  or  volume  for  the  use  of  the  custom- 
houses. 

All  our  customary  units  of  length,  weight,  and 
^•olume  were  changed  on  .Vpril  5,  1893,  by  order  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures,  under 
authority  of  an  international  agreement.'  .Vets  to 
standanlize  measures  of  fmits  and  vegetables  (the 
standard  barrel  and  box)  have  been  very  reeen+ly 
passed  by  Congress.  The  National  Food  .\dmiiiis- 
tration  lias  lately  ordered  that  potatoes  be  sold  by  the 
pound  (which  is  uniform  in  all  the  states)  instead  of 
i)y  the  bushel,  which  varies  in  weight.  The  long- 
pending  liills  to  sabstitute  the  metric  for  the  custom- 
ary standards  are  still  pending.  No  standard  unit 
has  any  sacredness  of  age.  We  have  ch.anged  and 
perfected  them  throughout  our  history,  and  we  are 
still  busy  with  changing  and  perfecting  them.  Physi- 
cists are  now  beginning  to  suggest  that  our  standard  of 
length  should  be  the  wave  length  of  light  at  a  certain 

'  llintoTii  of  Standard  Weii/hta  and  Measures  of  the  United  States, 
by  I..  A.  Fisclier.  Bulletin  of  tho  Bureau  of  Standards,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  31J5-3S1. 
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point    in    tlio  spoftruin.     Wliy.    thru     showl  I    we    ho 
afraid  to  perfect  thn  dollar? 

After  any  now  plan  has  been  tried  and  estaMis  d 
these;  same  conservatives  turn  about  and  become  its 
most  staunch  supporters.  This  fact  has  been  often  iUus- 
trated  in  our  monetary  and  banking  system.  Nothing 
idiort  of  the  shock  of  (  ivil  War  was  able  to  divert 
lis  from  a  state  system  of  l)anking  to  a  national  one. 
Later  the  proposal  for  a  I*'ed(Mal  Reserve  system  was 
objected  to  most  vigorously  by  bankers  accustomed 
to  the  old  system. 

The  resistance  of  conservatism  is  strong  at  first  but 
has  no  resiUency.  It  is  not  like  the  resistance  of  a  steel 
si)ring  which,  when  pushed  in  one  direction,  ,vill  press 
back,  but  rather  like  the  resistance  of  a  mass  of  dough 
(-r  putty  v.hich,  though  it  resists  imi'-ict  strongly,  yet 
when  it  is  once  moved  stays  inert  and  does  not  return. 
Under  these  circumstances,  even  if  progress  is  made  an 
inch  at  a  time,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  make  it. 

And  now  tliis  obstacle  of  conservatism  —  the  one 
great  obstacle  —  has  been  con.siderably  lessened  by 
the  Great  War,  which  has  shaken  the  whole  world  out 
of  old  ruts.  Even  Great  Britain  is  considering  giving 
up  her  ancient  monetary  system  —  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  —  in  favor  of  a  decimal  coinage.  Such  a 
change  would  be  felt  by  the  jieople  generally  far  more 
than  would  the  proposal  here  made. 

The  prejudice  and  ignorance  on  this  subject  of 
monetary  standards  may  be  overcome  either  (1) 
slowly,  by  education  beginning  in  the  universities,  and 
filtering  gradually  through  the  business  world,  as  edu- 
cation in  the  index  number  has,  or  (2)  more  quickly, 
under  the  stimulus  of  some  sudden  and  spectacu- 
lar change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  monetary  units 
such  as  the  war  is  now  affording  or  such  as  may  come 
later  from  some  great  chemical  discovery  of  how  to 
extract  gold  from  the  low-grade  clays  of  the  South,  the 
gravel  of  the  Sacramento  River  or  from  sea  water. 

Just  now  the  all-sufficient  answer  to  those  who  fear 
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to  take  so  "  radical  "  a  step  should  be  that  its  so-called 
radicalism  would  save  us  from  the  real  and  dangerous 
radicalism  with  which  the  world  is  now  threatened  ! 

Some  time,  sooner  or  later,  the  idea  will  cease  to  be 
new.  We  shall  get  as  used  to  it  as  we  have  to  Day- 
light Saving  or  the  League  of  Nations,  which  were  new 
ideas  a  short  time  ago ;  for  the  index  number,  more 
and  more  utilized,  will  continue  to  remind  us  of  our 
present  instability.  Already  in  spite  of  the  distin- 
guished character  of  some  opponents  or  semi-opponents, 
the  weight  of  real  authority  is  on  the  side  of  the  plan 
and  not  of  its  opponents.' 

But  the  number  of  those  who  have  as  yet  studied 
the  plan  or  even  considered  its  basic  idea  is  very 
limited.  Before  any  control  of  the  price  level  can  be 
actually  undertaken,  a  larger  public,  especially  in  the 
business  world,  must  learn  to  lealize  its  necessity. 
So  long  as  the  mass  of  business  men  fail  to  realize  that 
they  are  daily  gambling  in  changes  in  the  value  of 
money,  a  fact  of  which  they  are  blissfully  unaware, 
no  great  demand  for  preventing  those  changes  is 
likely  to  be  felt ;  and  the  business  man  is  the  party 
whose  interests  are  chiefly  involved. 


4,    The  Obstacle  of  Special  Interests 

A.  Debtor  and  Creditor.  One  of  the  supposed  ob- 
stacles to  the  stabilization  of  the  dollar  is  the  opposition 
of  interest  between  debtor  and  creditor. 

This  supposed  obstacle  takes  two  forms,  one  the 
fear  that  there  would  be  a  struggle  for  advantage  at 
the  outset  over  the  par  to  be  adopted  for  the  price  level 
and  the  other  the  fear  that  the  subsequent  operation 
of  the  system  would  give  rise  to  disputes  between  these 
two  general  classes. 

The  first  supposition  represent..,  it  is  true,  what  may 
prove  a  real  difficulty.     The  settlement  of  this  ques- 

'  See  Appendix  IV,  §  3. 
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tion  will  be  like  the  adjustments  of  the  interests  of 
various  classes  of  stockholders  and  bondholders  in  a 
reorganization  or  like  retiring  the  greenbacks  and  re- 
suming soecie  payments.  This  is  a  Gordian  knot  which 
will  have  to  be  cut  when  the  time  coinos  in  the  manner 
which  then  seems  best  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  » 

But  it  is  quite  possible  that  even  the  introduction 
of  the  system  would  scarcely  call  for  more  than  passing 
notice.  This  has  usually  been  true  when  monetary 
standards  have  been  changed  whether  for  good  or  ill 
The  average  Filipino,  or  the  average  inhabitant  of 
India,  had  no  real  conception  of  the  changes  which  were 
wrought  by  the  adoption  of  the  "  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard, if  indeed  he  ever  heard  of  it.  The  average 
American  m  1873  paid  little  attention  to  the  de- 
monetization of  silver,  or  in  1879  to  "resumption" 
once  that  it  had  been  decided  on  in  1875.  So  also 
to-day  the  average  American  is  still  unaware  of  the 
recent  changes  in  our  banking  and  currency  laws,  even 
of  the  extensive  substitution  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
for  gold  certificates. 

But  —  to  turn  to  the  second  form  of  the  supposed 
obstacle,  —  after  the  start-off  had  once  been  decided 
upon,  the  subsequent  operation  of  the  system  would 
not  arouse  contests.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  avoid 
them.  Experience  proves  that  the  creditor  and  debtor 
classes  do  not  get  aroused  when  the  price  level  is  fairly 
stable  but  only  after  the  most  drastic  and  long  con- 
tinued changes. 

io?^"^  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"  decades  of  falling  prices  after 
1873  to  arouse  the  debtor  class  to  a  realization  of  its 
losses,  and  then  only  after  much  agitation. 

Likewise  to-day  it  is  hard  to  make  the  average  man 
realize  that  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  has  affected 
the  interests  of  creditor  and  debtor.  Though  econo- 
mists may  clearly  show  by  index  numbers  that  the  bond- 
holder has  not  really  been  getting  any  interest,  i.e.  has 

nrnhw,  ""^  ™Kgestions  as  to  how  to  solve  this  part  of  the 
problem,  see  Appendix  I,  §  4. 
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been  losing  the  c(iuivalent  of  more  than  100%  of  liis  in- 
come, yet  the  ordinary  man  who  believes  "  a  dollar  is  a 
dollar  "  sives  scuit  attention  to  such  a  proposition 
and,  if  he  finds  any  fault  at  all  with  rising  prices,  vents 
his  wrath  not  upon  inanimate  gold  or  credit  but  upon 
the  luckless  "  profiteers,"  the  retailers,  the  landlords, 
the  trusts,  the  middlemen,  the  tariff,  or  the  trade  unions. 
So  also  the  savings  bank  depositor,  who  during  the 
last  two  decades  has  been  defrauded  of  all  his  interest 
through  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar,  does  not  yet 
understand  either  this  fact  or  its  cause. 

The  reason  for  such  astounding  indifference  to  the 
colossal  interests  involved  is  that  the  loss  is  indirect 
and,  until  recent  years,  has  not  even  been  measured. 
It  has  always  been  found  that  there  is  less  complaint 
under  indirect  than  under  direct  taxation.    The  or- 
dinary tax  payer  feels,  and  complains  of,  direct  taxa- 
tion because  he  can  see  and  measure  it.     But  the 
economist  cannot  rouse  the  tax  payer  from  his  lethargy 
enough  to  make  him  cry  out  against  the  outrages  of 
indirect  taxation.    All  the  cartoons  and  figures  de- 
signed to  show,  for  instance,  how  the  tariff  taxes  the 
consumer,  make  comparatively  little  impression ;  and 
it  has  required  several  generations  to  bring  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  to  the  point  of  even  mildly  protesting 
against  a  high  tariff.' 

If,  then,  there  is  so  conspicuous  an  absence  of  com- 
plaint over  huge  losses,  because  hidden,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  there  will  be  complaint  over  the  cor- 
rection of  these  losses,  especially  as  these  corrections 
also  lie  hidden  from  view,  or  over  the  small  fluctuations 
left  uncorrected.  To  be  specific :  if,  as  experience  proves, 
the  price  level  has  to  change  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  before  eliciting  protests  we  need  not  fear  quarrels 
over  one  or  two  per  cent. 

In  short,  if  the  monetary  system  proposed  were  once 

1  Even  this  protest  was  largely  based  on  the  recent  general  rise 
in  the  cos„  of  living  mistakenly  attributed  to  the  tariff  as  the  chief 
cause. 
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adopted,  there  would  be  very  little  attention  paid  to 
it.  The  business  world  would  be  as  unconscious  of 
the  operation  of  stabilization  as  a  healthy  man  is  of 
his  stomach  or  Uver.  Only  the  changes  in  the  price 
of  gold  would  register  the  operation  of  the  system  and 
few  persons  besides  the  gold  exporter,  importer,  jeweler, 
and  miner  would  ever  notice  what  the  price  of  gold 
was.  The  ordinary  man  would,  just  as  to-day,  buy 
and  sell  with  yellowbacks  or  other  money  or  checks, 
blissfully  unaware  that  these  have  any  relation  to  gold. 

The  case  would  be  quite  different  if  the  proposal 
were  to  adopt  the  "  tabular  standard  "  by  correcting 
money  payments  through  the  addition  to,  or  subtrac- 
tion from,  a  debt  of  a  certain  number  of  dollars.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  extra  dollars  paid  or  withheld 
would  stand  out  definitely  like  direct  taxes  as  con- 
trasted with  indirect  taxes.  There  might  then  be 
some  disputes  over  the  correctness  of  these  extraneous 
adjustments  of  contracts.  But,  even  in  such  cases, 
disputes  would  probably  be  rare.  At  any  rate  there 
seems  no  evidence  of  extensive  disputes  where  the 
tabular  standard  has  actually  been  used  as  it  has,  for 
instance,  in  Scotch  Fiars  prices,  in  the  IVIassachusetts 
law  of  1780  described  in  Appendix  V,  §  1,  and  in  the  re- 
cent adjustments  of  wages  by  various  official  bodies  and 
private  firms  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  This 
being  the  case,  surely  when  the  tabular  standard  is, 
as  it  were,  incorporated  in  the  actual  money  of  the 
country,  the  ordinary  debtor  and  creditor  would  be 
even  less  aware  of  how  his  interests  had  been  safe- 
guarded than  he  is  now  aware  of  how  his  interests  are 
jeopardized  under  our  present  gold  standard.  He 
would  simply  note,  —  after  a  decade  or  two,  —  that 
pricjs  had  kept  stable. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  a  quarrel  be- 
tween debtor  and  creditor  over  technical  details,  over 
whether  iodine  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  included  in 
the  index  number,  or  whether  wheat  ought  to  be  given 
a  "  weight  "  of  three  per  cent  or  four  per  cent  of  the 
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total.  .\s  wo  have  soon,  tho  influonoo  on  the  final  indox 
number  of  any  one  commodity  or  of  any  other  single 
detail  of  the  system  is  almost  infinitesimal. 

Sometijuos  the  objection  takes  the  shape  not  of  fear 
that  (iel)tors  and  creditors  would  (juarrel  over  the  plan 
but  that  tliey  would  find  ways  to  corrui)t  or  pervert 
its  a(hninist ration. 

But  no  room  for  abuse  is  open  either  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  which  would  regulate  the  weight  of  the 
dollar,  or  in  the  Computing  Bureau,  which  would 
calculate  the  index  number.  In  either  case  the  func- 
tions involved  would  be  clerical ;  the  acts  required, 
specific.  Departures  from  a  strict  compliance  with 
the  law  would  be  instantly  recognized,  and  would  bring 
upon  the  culprit  wrath  and  punishment  proportionate 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

Thus,  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  which  r-ould  regulate 
the  weight  of  the  dollar,  would  do  so  mc  (dy  by  buying 
and  selling  gold  at  specific  prices  fixed  for  it  by  the 
Computing  Bureau  ;  and  it  would  have  o  buy  or  sell  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  public.  It  would  have  no  more 
choice  than  does  a  broker  who  is  ordered  to  buy  or  sell 
at  specified  prices. 

In  the  Computing  Bureau,  the  work  of  which  is 
based  on  published  market  prices  and  is  necessarily 
done  in  the  light  of  day,  the  danger  of  abuse  or  fraud 
is  also  negligible.  There  is  some  experience  to  guide 
us  here.  The  gold  exchange  s\stem  which  has  more 
of  a  discretionary  element  in  it  than  the  proposed  sys- 
tem has  not  been  found  to  be  open  to  abuses  but  has 
been  faithfully  executed. 

If  manipulation  of  prices  is  to  be  expected  at  all  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  most  in  the  Scotch  Fiars  prices  al- 
ready roferred  to.  In  this  case  money  rents  are  deter- 
mined by  prices  of  wheat  ("  corn  ")•  Complaints  of 
unfairness  have  undoubtedly  been  made,  but  to  leave 
money  rent  uncorrected  was  considered  much  more  un- 
fair. I  have  examined  carefully  the  records  of  the  only 
complaint  of  which  I  have  found  mention  in  the  Yale 
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University  Library.'  This  complaint  was  simply  that 
the  jury  was  not  wholly  disinterested  and  did  not  take 
sufficient  testimony.  That  the  system  itself  was  not 
in  dispute  is  shown  by  the  following  interesting  pas- 
sage : 

"It  i.s  evident,  that  Grain,  .sooner  or  later,  and,  probably,  within 
a  short  ix-'riod,  will  become  the  only  stamlanl,  by  which  latul-rents 
will  1)0  paid  tlirou{?hout  the  kin;;dotn.  Money,  from  its  fliietuating 
character  for  the  last  thirty  ycirs,  has  |)ro\('(l  a  medium  mutually 
unfair,  and  not  less  dissati>fa(;tory,  to  both  landlords  and  tenants. 
Taus;ht  by  ])ast  oxiX'rien<;e.  no  landlord  is  now  willing,  without 
the  assurance  of  an  adecjuatc  rent,  to  alii-nate  his  i)ro[ierty  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time;  and  without  lease  of  acre  endurance, 
no  tenant  is  disposed  tr)  embiirk  hi-  capital  and  skill  in  the  adv<'nture 
of  cultivation.  In  (irain,  as  a  me:isure  of  value,  a  medium  has,  at 
length,  been  found,  wliieh,  while  it  preserves  the  just  rights  of  the 
one,  secures  a  return  for  the  houe.st  indu.stry  of  the  other." 

Vrere  the  system  ver\'  unsatisfactory  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  continued  throutih  over  two  centuries. 

It  should  be  further  emphasized  that,  whatever  slight 
('anger  now  exists  of  abuse  of  Scotch  Fiars  prices, 
v.ould  be  almost  infinitely  reduced  by  the  plan  here 
proposed ;  because,  in  that  plan,  we  are  concerned 
with  great  public  markets  in  big  cities,  with  highly 
standardized  grading  of  goods  and  standard  price 
([uotations  instead  of  with  small  crude  country  markets, 
and  because  we  have  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of 
conunodities  instead  of  with  only  one.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  sinister  influence,  in  order  to  help 
the  debtor  or  creditor,  could  manipulate  a  sufficient 
number  of  comniodities  to  affect  appreciably  the  index 
number.  Even  if  some  one  cotild  '•  corner  "  a  market 
and  double  the  price  of  one  commodity  this  would  not 
rai.se  the  general  price  level  one  per  cent.  To  accom- 
plish even  such  a  feat  is  out  of  the  question,  while  to 

•  In  the  "Report  of  a  Committee  of  The  Commissioners  of  Supply 
for  Lanarkshire;  Appointed  to  enquire  into  the  procedure  by  which 
the  Fiars  of  drain  for  that  county  were  struck,  for  the  year  1816; 
together  \nth  some  investigation  of  its  principles  and  some  sutfges- 
tions  for  its  improvement."  Edinburgh.  1S17.  Recorded  iu  Tract 
579.  Yale  University  Library. 
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corner  or  control  a  hundred  commodities  is  unthinkable. 
Moreover,  supposing  such  control  of  commodities  pos- 
sible, we  are  now  far  more  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a 
corner  in  pold  than  we  could  be  to  a  corner  in  hundreds 
of  other  commodities ! 

The  same  argument  applies  to  any  supposed  danger 
of  misquoting  of  prices.  Any  gross  misquotation  such 
as  doubling  the  true  figure  would  be,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question,  while  anything  less  would  be  of  no  use  to 
the  would-be  rascal.  And  if  there  should  be  an  effort 
to  stretch  some  price  quotations  as  far  as  this  could 
be  done  without  detection  (which  would  be  only  a 
single  per  cent  or  two),  the  result  would  not  affect  the 
average  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent, 
which  likewise  would  not  be  enough  to  be  worth  while. 

Furthermore,  experience  shows  that  the  manipula- 
tion of  weights  and  measures  and  moneys  has  not 
occurred  where  they  were  entrusted  to  official  technical 
scientific  bureaus  but  only  where  either  private  or 
political  control  was  permitted. 

One  may  still  see  in  the  museum  of  the  old  Hanseatic 
League  at  Bergen,  Norway,  two  sets  of  weights.  The 
heavier  was  used  for  buying  and  the  lighter  for  selling ! 
The  modern  official  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  has 
reduced  such  fraud  to  a  minimum. 

Similarly  under  the  old  private  right  of  coinage  there 
was  confusion  and  fraud.  But  no  modern  official  mint 
has  been  accused  of  making  light-weight  or  counterfeit 
coins. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  fear  of  contests  or  ma- 
nipulations arising  from  the  operation  of  a  stabilized 
dollar  is  quite  groundless.  We  may  go  further  and  say 
that,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  dollar  would  r'^move  the 
danger  of  contests  and  manipulations,  which  danger  is 
not  only  now  present,  but  is  clearly  due  to  our  unstahi- 
lized  dollar,  ever  affording  grievances  to  the  debtor 
against  the  creditor,  or  vicy.  versa.  In  1896  the  "free 
silver"  campaign  derived  its  strongest  support  from  the 
debtor  class,  which  sought  to  "  get  even  "  for  the  losses 
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and  increase  of  dcl-t-hurdcn  due  to  fiillinp;  prices,  i.e.  to 
the  rising  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

The  recent  great  rise  of  prices,  i.e.  fall  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  now  threatens  a  similar 
conflict  of  interests.  The  millions  of  bondholders, 
creditors  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
mostly  growing  out  of  the  war,  will  have  an  interest 
in  stopping  iniiation  and  creating  contraction,  while 
the  debtor  classes,  including  the  governments  and  the 
taxpayers,  will  have  an  opposite  interest. 

The  conflict  will  be  mitigated,  of  course,  by  the  fact 
that  the  bondholder  and  the  taxpayer  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  one  and  the  same  person.  But  this  may  not 
prevent  the  conflict  becoming  a  bitter  one.  In  fact 
already  at  least  one  bitter  book  has  appeared  in  Eng- 
land against  contraction,  alleging  that  a  conspiracy 
is  now  being  plotted  by  the  creditor  class  to  destroy 
the  war  currency  and  produce  contraction. 

The  abuse  most  common  in  currency  historj'  has 
been  inflation  in  the  interest  of  the  debtor  class,  and 
especially  of  the  Government  exchequer.  The  pro- 
po.ed  scheme  would  not  only  be  free  of  this  danger 
but,  when  once  in  operation,  would  be  a  strong  safe- 
guard against  the  whole  idea  of  inflationistic  legislation. 
There  is  always  with  us  a  latent  danger  of  inflation  ; 
but  if  a  stable  dollar  should  be  adopted,  that  danger 
would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  plan  would  involve  a  double  education.  For, 
first,  it  could  not  be  adopted  until  it  was  realized  that 
its  object  was  to  stabilize  prices  and  maintain  the  con- 
stancy of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  In  the 
second  place,  it  would,  therefore,  always  be  a  standmg 
object-lesson  as  to  the  principle  of  stability.  Its  adop- 
tion, or  even  its  discussion,  wjuld  tend  to  increase  the 
understanding  of,  and  desire  for,  a  stable  standard  and 
so  fend  off  unsound  schemes.  The  fact  of  the  buymg 
and  selling  of  gold  by  the  Government  at  variable  rates 
would  itself  be  informative  as  to  the  object  in  view  ; 
and  the  constant  clinging  to  par  of  the  published  mdex 
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tuimbcr  of  prices  wouU.  be  eloquent  testimony  of  how 
the  system  worked. 

Under  our  present  system  inflation  can  be  sug- 
gested without  the  (|uestion  of  dianning  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  being  so  clearly  thrust  forward, 
since  our  present  system  does  not  even  pretend  to, 
or  afi  M(l  any  mechanism  for,  such  stability.  In  fact, 
inflation  almost  invariai)ly  comes  by  sul)terfuge  and 
indirection.  If  a  stal)ilization  system  were  adopted 
any  attempt  to  break  it  down  would  be  an  evident 
and  deliberate  departure  from  the  principle  of  unifonn- 
ity  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

We  see  then  that  as  long  as  we  leave  monetary  units 
crude,  unscientific,  unstandardized,  we  run  far  more 
risk  of  political  manipulation  than  we  shall  when  we 
intrust  them,  like  other  units,  to  standardization. 

We  should  set  about  our  search  for  a  just  settle- 
ment of  this  question  before  it  is  allowed  to  become  a 
partisan  or  political  question.  To  stabilize  the  dollar 
and  intrust  it  to  a  scientific  bureau  would  put  it  as 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  manipulation  as  are  the 
astronomical  clocks  of  the  Naval  Observatory  or  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

B.  Gold  Producers.  There  is  one  special  commer- 
cial interest  which  might,  until  it  had  thought  the 
Miatter  through,  feel  inclined  to  oppose  the  proposal, 
—  thf  gold  mining  interest.  The  very  crude  fallacy 
tliat  the  stabilization  plan  would  "  throw  the  losses  " 
now  suffered  generally  on  to  the  Government  has  al- 
ready been  answered  (see  Apjienuix  II,  §  1,  /).  The 
same  crude  fallacy  has  been  adapted  to  mean  that 
"  the  loss  would  be  thrown  "  on  to  the  gold  miner. 

Gold  jiroducers  might,  under  some  such  notion, 
mistakenly  prefer  the  present  fixed  price  of  gold  to  a 
variable  price.  They  might  on  first  thought  regard 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  as  a  calamity. 

Any  who  would  take  this  view  would  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  lower  ])vi(.-e  would  be  in  terms  of  a  heavier 
dollar.     It  really  makes  n(j  difference  whether  the  gold 
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minor  soils  an  ounoo  of  gold  for  twenty  dollars,  of 
a  twentieth  of  an  ounce  each,  or  for  forty  dollars, 
of  a  ff)rtieth  of  an  oiinee  eaeh.  In  fact  the  former  is 
approximately  the  ease  in  the  United  States  and  the 
latter  in  Mexico.  If  the  view  were  correct  that  a 
'ower  price  of  gold  in  tcins  of  a  heavier  dollar  were 
really  injurious  to  the  goi.i  miner,  why  is  it,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  gold  miners  do  not  now  sell  all  of  their 
gold  in  Mexico  instead  of  in  the  United  States,  so  as  to 
receive  a  price  twice  as  high? 

Again,  it  d(tes  not  matter  whether  the  gold  miner 
receives  a  high  mint  price  and  has  ti)  pay  dearly  for 
his  machiner>',  labor,  supplies,  and  other  costs  of  opera- 
tion, or  receives  a  low  niint  price  and  can  buy  his 
]n;'.chinery,  labor,  and  supplies  more  cheaply. 

Still  again,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  iniiicr 
makes  large  money  pro'its  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
high  or  small  money  profits  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
lower.  In  fact  the  former  is  true  in  Mexico  and  tho 
latter  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  long  run,  then,  tliere  is  no  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage to  gold  miners  from  changing  the  price  of 
gold.  This  is  fundamentally  because  the  price  of 
gold  is  in  terms  of  gold  itself.  It  ought  to  be  clear 
that  the  interests  of  the  gold  minei  are  not  concerned 
with  the  price  of  gold  in  terms  of  itself !  TluMr  in- 
terests Ue  in  exchanging  their  gold  for  real  wealth. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  recent  history.  Despite 
the  "  fixed  price  of  gold,"  the  war  has,  none  the  le.ss, 
hurt  the  gold  producer  by  inflating  the  world's  cur- 
rencies with  credit  substitutes  for  gold  and  so  lower- 
ing the  value  of  gold,  in  tenns  of  other  things. 

Had  the  dollar  been  stabilized  before  the  war  and 
been  kept  stabilized  during  the  war  the  gold  miners 
would  not  have  been  hurt  by  the  war.  They  have  been 
hurt  by  inflation  —  the  flooding  of  the  currency  with 
substitutes  for  their  product.  Consequently  they  have 
asked  for  relief.  They  were  soon  made  to  see  the  futility 
of  any  relief  from  raising  the  price  of  gold  in  tenns  of 
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golcl.  Thpy  should  have  no  difTiculty,  thoroforo,  in 
sooing  also  that  lowcriiij;  the  price  of  koUI  in  tcnns  of 
gold  would  not  harm  thoni. 

On  the  otlicr  hand,  while  the  pold  miner  would  fool 
no  special  effect  from  the  stabilization  plan  h(>  would 
enj<»y  the  same  general  advantages  which  it  would 
bring  to  s(»ciety. 

Furthennore,  resistance  by  the  gold  miners  to  ac- 
cepting a  variability  in  the  price  of  their  product 
which  every  other  industry  has  to  accept,  when  the 
object  of  the  j)lan  is  to  relieve  all  industries,  their 
own  included,  of  the  variable  unit  of  value,  might  be 
shortsighted;  for  the  world  will  not  forever  tolerate 
the  intolerable  evils  of  an  unstable  dollar,  ami  if  the 
gold  standard  cannot  be  rectified  it  will  some  day  be 
abandoned  altogether. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  several  points  of  view, 
that  only  shortsighted  gold  pn)ducers  would  oppose 
the  plan.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
several  prominent  gold  mine  owners  have  approved  '^' 
the  plan. 

C.  Devok'cs  of  Pannceas.  Another  special  class  o 
objectors  consists  of  reformers  who  have  panaceas 
and  who,  therefore,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  ob- 
ject to  the  intrusion  of  any  rival  remedy.  The  so- 
cialist, the  single  taxer,  and  the  devotees  of  various 
other  reforms,  when  they  object  to  the  plan,  usually 
do  so  merely  because  they  think  that  their  own  pet 
remedy  is  adequate  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of 
social  injustice.  Anything  else,  they  say,  fails  to 
"  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter."  They  seize  the 
opportunity,  afforded  by  the  general  desir(>  for  a 
remedy,  to  make  capital  for  their  own  proposals, 
however  remote  from  the  problem  in  hand.  Social- 
ists especially  systematically  pooh-pooh  any  method 
other  than  socialism  as  "mere  temporizing." 

Such  objections  answer  themselves.  We  might  as 
well  object  to  standardizing  the  yard  or  the  pound,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  measure  would  not  put  a  stop 
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to  socuil  (lispoiitrnt  whiles  sorialism  or  I       siiinle  tax 

would.  ,,      . 

The  plan  to  stiibilizo  the  dolLir  is,  iin    less  to  say, 

not  pvit  forwani  as  a  panacea  or  as  a  su  >stitute  for 

{Toneral  schcnios  of  social  reform.     It  has  -iiMi)ly  one 

„|)jp,.^^  —  to  supply  a  (Icpendablo  iniit  of  v:    ue.     That 

object   is  not  in  conflict  with  any  other  s,  icere  plan 

for  social  hctteniient.     Only  those  who  wish  to  retain 

existiiifj;  evils,  confusion,  discontent,  and  su;-picion  in 

order  to  make  use  of  them  to  further  their  own  pet 

plans  can  oppose  stabilizing  th' 

In  this  connection  I  may  men' 

years  ago.     Following  an  addn 

the  dollar,  a  prominent  radica 

same  audience  and  attributed 

to   "  capitalism."      Auerwans- 

privately,  that  he  realized  the  t 

but  that,  as  a  socialist,  he  want 

the  sun  shines  "  and  that  the  h 

good  lever  by  which  to  make  ■: ' 

inR  social  onlcr ! 

P     Speculators.     This  is  th-  onl\  ■ 

be  ,  leprived  of  great  up-portuiiiS' 

the  do.  Speculation  fed  -  on  '  nn 

so  after  ii,.'  Civil  War  and  i-   dcinu 

War.   The  greatest  benefici:     t^  ar.  I ' 

of  great  price  movement        e  sp 

uncertainty  exists  specula i     iiwili     ■ 

the  wise  speculator  in  one  \.  ay  and  ;' 

rest  of  society  of  some  of  iis  burden 

charging  for  this  service  a  very  hiul- 

reduction  of  the  hazards  in  busine  -  oi, 

feeds  marks  a  step  forward  in  ci\  ih 

the  dollar  would  mark  such  a  step 

course  it  would  by  no  means  take  av,ay  all  oi  nortuni 

ties  to  make  money  by  taking  chances. 
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ALTEHNATIVK    I'LANS 

z.  A  Sound  Alternative 

A.  Introduction.  This  book  was  written  not  so 
much  in  behalf  of  tho  sppcific  plan  doscribed,  which 
is  reparilcd  as  tho  most  practicable,  as  to  show  that 
the  problem  of  stabilizing  the  dollar  and  the  price  level 
is  soluble. 

Many  readers  wou.  like  to  know  what  alternative 
plans  have  been  suR^.-sted.  Of  these  the  only  one 
which  seems  worthy  of  carefi.:  consideration  is  that 
supKostetl,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  by  Professor 
Gilljert  N.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Chemistry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  He  asked  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  have  paper  certificates  redeemable  in  the 
actual  goods-dollars  instead  of  in  their  gold  etiuivalent. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impracticable  literally  to  main- 
tarn  the  "  free  coinage,"  i.e.  deposit,  of  goods-dollars  for 
certificates  on  the  one  hand  and  the  free  redemption  of 
these  certificates  in  goods-dollars  on  the  other ;  because 
these  goods-dollars  would  be  too  heavy,  bulky,  and  per- 
ishable to  use  as  reserve,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  entirely  practicable  to 
secure  the  desired  regulation  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  paper  certificates  by  a  simple  device  for  in- 
direct issue  and  redemption. 

Such  a  system  would  first  be  launched  by  the  con- 
version of  our  present  gold  certificates  into  certifi- 
cates entitling  the  bearer  to  redemption  in  goods  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  described  below.     All  other 
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nionoy,  bank  notes,  etc.,  would  of  course  ho  rt'deemuble 
in  tlicso  Roods-dolliir  certifioatcs. 

ti.    HedcmpUon  Wnrranls.     Tlie  rssonco  of  rcdcmt)- 
tion   of    thoHo   Koods-dollar   cortificati-s   is   that    ihoir 
hohlrr  w.uld  ho  ahlo,  with  cortainty  and  without  much 
trouhio    oxponso,  or  dohiy,  to  oxchanno  thoni  for  the 
comni..(htios  .specified  and  in  the  (juantities  snocifiod^ 
This  o  .joct  could  he  substantially  attained,  as  Pro^ 
fessor  Lewis  sugRosted  to  n.e,  by  usin^  the  device  of 
xrarranis    for    commodities    as    intermediate    between 
money  and  commodities.     This  would  |)reuk  uj)  re- 
demptio.i  into  two  stapes.     The  first  stage  would  bo 
when  the  holder  of  certificates  would  present  them  (in 
C()nvenient  lots  of,  say,  one  thousand  dollars)  at  the 
Irejisury  and  receive,  in  exchanpe.  a  set  of  separate 
specihc  warrants  or  orders,  each  warrant  beinp  for  a 
specihed  amount  of  a  particular  one  out  of  the  collec- 
tion of  conunodlties  represented.     Thus  one  warrant 
might  be  for  a  thousand  board  feet  of  lumber,  another 
for  half  a  ton  of  sugar,  etc.,  the  entire  collectiim  consti- 
tuting a  thousand  goods-dollars. 

The  second  stage  would  be  when  these  various  war- 
rants would  be  presentoil  at  separate  offices  for  redemp- 
tion in  their  respective  commodities. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  at  length,  the  exact 
organna  ion  of  such  offices.  My  object  hero  is  simply 
to  show  that^  ,f  we  were  willing  to  make  the  innovation 
of  establishing  such  redemption  offices,  the  plan  would 
be  econonncal  y  feasible.  Various  methods  could  f,e 
used.  Thus  the  C.ovornment  could  set  up,  in  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  or  elsewhere,  or  in  several  different 
places,  a  great  Government  department  store  or  agency 
which,  whatever  else  it  did,  would  receive  these  warrants 
and  either  hand  over  the  goods  from  stock  or 
agree,  as  immediately  as  practicable,  to  secure  and 
deliver  the  goods  called  for.  Another  method  would 
De  lor  the  Government  to  license  a  sinrle  private 
agency  to  conduct  the  business  of  redeeming  the  war- 
rants for  due  consideration.    A  third  method  would 
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be  to  license  a  number  of  such  agencies,  say  one  for 
each  commodity.  In  this  case,  the  most  natural  agen- 
cies would  be  existing  large  dealers  in  the  various  com- 
n.odities  concerned,  i\  lumber  merchant  for  redeenaing 
lumber  warrants,  a  wheat  dealer  for  the  wheat  war- 
rants, a  coal  dealer  for  coal,  etc. 

Nor  do  wo  need  to  discuss,  in  detail,  the  method  by 
which  the  Government  would  reimburse  any  agencies 
it  employed.  It  could  pay  lump  sum  retainers  or  the 
actual  costs  involved.  The  method  simplest  to  under- 
stand would  be  for  the  coal  dealer,  for  instance,  after 
honoring  u  w^arrant  for  coal,  to  pret-^nt  a  bill  for  said 
coal,  at  current  prices,  or  at  contract  prices,  to  the 
Government,  accompanying  the  bill  with  the  warrant 
as  evidence  of  the  validity  of  thf;  bill.  This  arrange- 
wient  would  bo  like  that  made  for  tourists  by  "  Cook's  " 
and  other  companies  whi'^h  sell  warrants  for  meals 
and  lodgings  which  are  honored  by  hotels  and  later 
sent  back  to  Ccjok's  with  bill  for  services  rendered. 

C.  Unrestricted  Redemption  via  Warrants.  What- 
ever may  be  the  business  arrangements  best  suited 
for  providing  a  working  mechanism  by  which  the 
Government  would  redeem  certificates  in  the  particu- 
lar commodities  which  the  certificates  represent,  our 
])rosent  interest  lies  in  the  working  of  that  mechanism 
to  stabilize  the  dollar. 

The  essence  of  the  operations  described  is  that 
certificate  dollars  are  freely  redeemable  in  goods- 
dollars  (via  warrants). 

Such  redemption  would  serve  to  correct  any  incip- 
ient depreciation  of  the  certificate-dollar  relative  to 
the  goods-dollar. 

For,  if  the  index  number  shouUl  rise  much  above  par, 
i.e.  if,  in  the  open  markets,  the  collection  of  goods  con- 
stituting one  tlKJUsand  goods-doilars  cost  much  more 
than  a  thoiisand  dollars  of  certificates,  recourse  would 
be  had  to  redemption.  Speculators  or  warrant-brokers 
would  arise  who  would  find  it  profitable  to  gather  to- 
gether, say,  $100,000  in  certificates,  redeem  them  in 
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warrants,  redeem  those  warrants  in  commodities,  and 

%lm^^J'''^?^'^'l'''  V"  ^^^  «P^"  "^^^l^^t  for,  say, 
$1 10,000  of  certificates,  thus  making  a  profit  of  §10,000 
(less  expenses)  on  the  series  of  transactions.  As  long 
as  the  mdex  number  were  enough  above  par  to  make 
such  operations  pay,  redemption  would  go  on  The 
certificates  so  redeemed  would  be  canceled,  thus  con! 

lowIrTpan  '"'''"'''^  ""'"^  ''''''""^'  '^''  ^"^'^  ""'"^"^ 
In  short,  if  such  redemption  of  money  into  com- 
modities existed  some  people  would  refuse  to  patronize 
he  markets  at  veiy  high  prices  and,  instead,  patron  ze 

cates'irgoor '  "'^^'  ^^"^"•^"^^^^'  '^  -'-"  -^^fi- 
D  Unrestricted  Deposit  of  Goods- Dollars.  So  far 
we  have  considered  only  one  of  the  two  great  regu- 
lators of  the  value  of  money;  namely,  unres^ricfed 
redemption  of  certificates  in  goods,  constituting  the 
outflow  of  money  from  circulation.  The  other  is  the 
free  coinage  "  or  unrestricted  deposit  of  goods  or 
some  eqmvalent  system  of  issuing  certificates '  for 
goods,    constituting    the   inflow    of   money  into  cir- 

ticable  to  have  literal  composite  goods-dollars  brought 

o  the  mint  to  be  exchanged  for  certificates  exactly  in 

the  manner  that  gold  is  now  exchanged,  yet  essentiallv 

o^'v^arrl'f'^^VT"^"  ^"  ''''''''^  by  thei^ntermedfatTon 
of  warrants.     The  warrants  would,  in  this  case   pass 

rom  merchants  to  the  Government  instead  of' from 
of  redemSr'   *^  "^^^^^^"^^  -  -   *'-  "P-tion 

vn  Jf^  ^^  ""^^  ^'^^'^^'  ^'^  ^^y  suppose  a  licensed  war- 
ant-broker  executing  the  following  operations:  First 

hninn"'""'^^  (certificates)  he  buys  up  from  misce^ 
aneous  sources,  wherever  he  can  get  the  lowest  prices, 

^innnnn-''  "^'f^^j'^T^^^  Roods  constituting,  say, 
»I00,000  m  goods-dollars.  Some  or  all  of  these  may 
vXnrlh^l  custody  of  the  respective  dealers  from 
whom  he  buys;  but  their  ownership  passes  to  him. 
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Secondly,  ho  draws  a  sworn  warrant  for  each  of 
these  lots  of  goods  and  presents  at  the  Treasury  the 
total  assortment  of  such  warrants,  i.e.  in  the  propor- 
tions required  to  constitute  goods-dollars.  He  re- 
ceives, in  exchange,  8100,000  of  certificate-dollars. 
He  has  then  virtually  coined  his  goods  into  money  or, 
at  any  rate,  deposited  100,000  goods-dollars  and  re- 
ceived 100,000  certificate-dollars. 

After  the  operation  tlie  Government  then  owns  the 
miscellaneous  bill  of  goods,  or,  let  us  rather  say,  a 
credit  or  right  against  the  warrant-brokers  to  furnish 
100,000  goods-dollars  on  demand  or  short  notice  (a 
rght  which  would  be  enforced  whenever  the  goods 
/ere  needed  for  redemption  of  certificates). 

The  above  process,  sinmlating  free  coinage,  would 
prevent  the  goods-dollar  falling  much  below  the  cer- 
tificate-dollar ;  for,  as  long  as  it  is  low  enough  to  make 
such  "  coinage  "  of  goods  into  money  profitable,  such 
coinage  or  deposit  woukl  continue.  Thus  if  the  mer- 
chant described  above  found  that,  at  current  prices, 
he  could  buy  up  the  commodities  constituting  100,000 
goods-dollars  for  only  890,000  he  would,  after  doiosit- 
ing  them  for  8100,000,  be  making  a  profit  of  $10,000 
(less  expenses).  The  volume  of  money  would  then 
expand,  prices  would  rise,  and  the  profit  on  such 
operations  would  cease. 

In  short,  the  ''  free  coinage  "  of  goods-dollars  would 
keep  prices  up  because  hoLIers  of  goods,  rather  than 
sell  at  very  low'  prices  in  the  open  market,  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  Government's  standing  offer  to  buy 
1000  goods-dollars  for  1000  certificate -dollars. 

E.  Summary.  These  two  processes,  equivalent  to 
our  present  free  or  unrestricted  coinage  and  redemp- 
tion, would  keep  prices  from  falling  much  below,  or 
rising  much  above,  par.  Thoy  would  thus  put  limits 
on  the  possible  fluctuations  of  the  index  number,  re- 
demption taking  place  when  the  upper  limit  was 
read. 0(1  and  "coinage"  or  deposit  taking  place  when 
the  lower  limit  was  reached.     As  long  as  the  price  level 
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be  pointed  out  that,  if  desired   the  l,-;-  l    H  "  '"F 

2.   The  Same  System  Modified  by  the  Omission 
of  *«  Free  Coinage  " 

o„I%h7?;Vee"eZte""L?"^"  '"['■^  •^^^'™. 
miffori  Tj,^  •  ^^V  ^^  feature,  provided  we  ner- 
mitted   the  issue  of  eertifififo^   tr.^  n  ^ 

theoretir  in.     ?[      -^    ^"y    ^^   needed;    for    while 
theoretically,    the  issue   of  certificates   mipht   be   i,^ 
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sufficient  to  keep  the  price  level  up  to  par,  in  actual 
practice  the  Trea.^ury  would  be  sure,  in  self-interest, 
to  issue  all  it  could  without  producing  redundancy  and 
loss  from  redemption. 

The  system  described  in  this  section  would  be  exactly 
analogous  to  a  system  into  which  our  present  gold 
standard  system  would  be  transformed  if  we  were  to 
drop  the  free  coinage,  or  deposit  of  gold  (and  permit, 
instead,  the  issue  of  certificates  in  payment  of  Govern- 
ment expenses  limited  merely  by  the  obligation  to 
redeem  in  gold). 

3.    The  Same  System  Modified  by  the  Omis- 
sion of  Redemption 

To  make  our  statement  complete  and  symmetrical 
it  should  be  added  that  we  could  imagine  the  opposite 
modification  of  the  system,  the  "  free  coinage  "  feature 
being  retained  but  the  redemption  feature  omitted,  the 
Treasury  being  allowed  to  issue  certificates  not  only 
in  exchange  for  (warrants  for)  commodities  but  also,  at 
discretion,  for  expenses.  But  such  a  system  would 
work  only  theoretically,  i.e.  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Treasury  should  systematically  keep  down  its  issues. 
It  would  be  effectually  stopped  from  undue  contraction 
(were  there  any  danger  of  that !)  by  the  loss  which 
would  be  imposed  on  it  by  warrant-brokers  in  demand- 
ing "  coinage  "  of  commodities.  But,  practically,  the 
temptation  would  always  be  to  expand  and,  as  there 
would  be  no  clear  check  on  expansion,  such  a  system 
would  be  almost  sure  to  break  down.  It  would  be,  in 
effect,  what  is  called  a  "  fiat  money"  system  and  Uttle, 
if  anv,  better  than  a  pure  "  fiat  money  "  system  in  which 
there  is  neither  redemption  nor  coinage  but  only  dis- 
crctior.arv  issue.  Such  a  system  is  fundamentally  un- 
sound liecause  there  is  nothing  to  check  inflation.  It 
would  be  analogous  to  a  system  into  which  our  pres- 
ent gold  standard  system  could  be  transformed  by 
omitting   redemption.      Many    writers    (e.g.    Parsons, 
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Winn,  and  even  Alfred  Russel  Wallace)  have,  it  is 
true,  seriously  proposed  such  a  discretionary  system. 
But  both  experience  and  theory  condemn  it  No 
system  yet  proposed  is  really  sound  which  omits  the 
feature  of  redemption  (nor  is  any  system  entirelv 
sound  If  It  omits  the  feature  of  depo.^t).  me4  paper 
{TeTS^fhnT"'^^  assumed  to  "  represent  "  commodi- 
ties without  any  active  redemption  to  make  it  good 
such  representation  is  a  mockery.  Thus  the  famous, 
or  infamous,    'assignats"  of  the  French  Revolution 

ScZ^X'"^' "  ^"  '^"'  '"^  -'''  ^"  -^  -'^ 

4-  A  Money  Based  on  Labor 

Others  have  suggested  a  plan  somewhat  analogous  to 

mon  labor!"^'         ''''"'''''^  ^'^"^  ^  "^^^'^  ^«^^  ^^  '^^- 

nrJZ^r^  f-  "'"^'  ^S  '^."''^^''  th«  t^«  fundamental 
operations  of  issue  and  redemption 

The  plan  provides  for  the  virtual  free  "coinage" 
of  such  day's  w(  rk  into  labor  certificates  by  havhig 
the  Government  offer  work  on  pubhc  roads  or  other 
pubhc  works  issuing  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  e.g.  three 
dollars  for  such  day's  work  of  common  labor 

Thl^'of^TT''  ^'''  ^^^.emPtion  is  made,  however. 
Ihe  certificates  are  receivable  in  taxes,  but  this  does 
not  make  them  convertible  into  day's  work  The 
theory  IS  that,  should  there  be,  at  any  time  an' excess 
of  certificates  in  circulation,  thei;  issue  woiw  be  checked 
as  workmen  would  refuse  to  work  for  the  Government 

?L!         1^    P?''''  "^^^-P'  ""^  ^  consequence  of  inflation, 
th^  could  get  more  from  private  employers. 

Ihis  system  IS  in  essence,  therefore,  the  one-sided 
system  described  m  §  3.  It  is  as  if  we  had  free  coinage 
or  unrestricted  deposit  of  gold  for  our  present  gold  cer- 
tificates without  provision  for  redem]    on  (although 
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The  faults  of  such  a  system  are :  (1)  Lack  of  redemp- 
tion as  a  decisive  check  on  inflation.  (2)  The  conse- 
quent temptation  to  inflate  by  issuing  the  certificates 
for  general  expenses.  (3)  The  inconvenience  and  help- 
lessness of  the  Government  as  to  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic work  it  would  thus  give  out.  8ometi:nes  workers 
would  apply  in  large  numbers  and  the  Government 
would  have  to  give  them  work,  even  if  it  did  not 
really  need  them.  At  other  times  A^orkers  would  apply 
in  small  numbers  or  not  at  all,  because  attracted,  for 
the  time,  by  private  employers  and  the  Governnient 
could  not  secure  their  services  as  it  could  not,  without 
spoiling  the  currency,  bid  above  its  fixed  price.  Pul)lic 
works  would  thus  be  entirely  subordinated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  currency.  (4)  The  lack  of  definiteness 
of  "  a  day's  work  of  common  labor  "  and  the  lack  of 
its  fluidity. 

The  question  of  the  relative  virtues  of  the  labor 
standard  and  the  commodity  standard  is  discussed  in 
my  Purchasing  Power  of  Money,  Chapter  X,  §  4. 

5.   Governmental  Control  of  Gold  Production 

Mr.  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  suggests  international 
Governmental  control  of  gold  mining,  or  a  variable 
tax  on  gold  mining.  The  former  has  already  been 
mentioned. 1  The  latter  would  be  unjust  to  gold 
miners  and,  for  that  reason  alone,  impracticable.  The 
plan  proposed  in  this  book  must  not  be  confused  with 
such  a  plan.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  control  the  output  of 
gold.  As  shown  in  Appendix  II,  §  4,  the  gold  miner 
would  not  be  adversely  affected  but  would  share  in 
the  general  advantage  and  prosperity  which  the  plan 
would  bring. 

6.  The  Tabular  Standard 

As  is  shown  under  "  anticipations  "  in  Appendix  VI. 
§  3,  D,  the  idea  of  a  tabular  standard  is  a  very  old  one, 

'  See  Appendix  I,  §  1,  L. 
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and,  as  shown  under  "precedents,"  in  Appendix  V,  it 
hsis  in  a  number  of  instances,  notably  during  the  Great 
War,  been  actually  en.ployed. 

The  proposal  is,  not  to  change  the  monetary  stand- 
ard Itself  but  to  correct  its  injustices  in  any  contract 
by  sui)plementary  i)ayments  from  the  debtor  to  tlie 
cmUtor  or  vice  verm  according'  to  an  index  number. 
It  a  debt  for  $1000  were  contracted  in  1900  and  paid 
in  H)20  and  if  the  index  number  in  1!)20  were  250  on  the 
basis^of  100  lor  11)00  tiie  debtor  who  had  engared  to 
pay  by  the  tabular  standard  would,  in  1920,  owe  250% 

.^,»l?^^^',"'',^-!''"^''  ^'^^*  '■■''  *»^  ^^■""•^1  supplement  the 
SIOOO  which  his  debt  calls  for  by  §1500  under  the 
tabular  standard  asreement. 

This  plan  would,  apparently,  accompi  .  everything 
w-lHch  the  plan  proposed  in  this  book  would  accom- 
plish and  without  disturbing  our  monetary  system  in 
the  least. 

Practically,  however,  it  would  never  accomplish 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  what  a  true  stabilization 
of  the  dollar  wwild  accomplish  and,  if  widely  used, 
would  really  cause  considerable  disturbance,  of  one 
sort  and  another. 

As  a  makeshift  in  an  emergency  this  plan  is  worth 
while,  especially  for  correcting  wages,  but  its  incon- 
veniences stand  in  the  way  of  a  wide  adoption, 
especially  in  ordinary  times.  In  the  absence  of  a  real 
standardization  I  favor'  it  most  heartily  and  liope 
that  It  may  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  toward  something 

The  two  chief  objections  are  (1)  the  inconvenience 
of  calculating  (which  would  be  like  that  which  would 
be  caused  if  we  were  to  use  as  our  yardstick  of  length 
the  height  of  a  barometer  and  had  to  employ  a  new 
correction  factor  each  day  for  selling  cloth)  and  (2)  the 
trouble  which  would  come  from  tlu  fact  that  the  tabu- 
lar standard  would  only  be  partially  employed.     Thus 

mL^u    V^k°^  o''^^®'"'  "--Adjusting  Wages  to  the  Cost  of  Living," 
Monthly  Labor  Renew,  November,  VJia. 
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if  a  merchant  corrects  the  items  only  on  one  side  of  his 
ledger  by  an  index  number,  his  profits  would  be  destab- 
ilized rather  than  stabihzed.' 

>See  Irvine  Fisher,  The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money,  Xew 
York  (Macmillan),  p.  33G,  and  "  Itejoinder  by  Frofessor  Fisher," 
American  Economic  Heview,  June,  l'Ji9,  pp.  250-262. 
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PUBLIC    INTKKEST 

I.  Either  an  Upheaval  or  a  CoUapse  of  Prices 
Weakens  Confidence  in  Money 

In  Chapter  III  certain  historical  effects  of  chances 
in  the  level  of  prices  were  noted.  These  were  selected 
to  illustrate  the  evils  of  an  unstable  tloUar. 

We  are  here  interested  in  certain  other  historical 
effects  of  price  movements,  namely  those  on  popular 
ideas  of  money.  ' 

Any  noticeable  change  in  the  price  level  is  practically 
sure  to  produce  a  crop  of  complaints  and  of  proposals 
to  remedy  the  disturbance.  At  first  these  popular 
complaints  and  proposals  ignore  money,  for  the  reason 
that,  as  e.xplained  in  Chapter  II,  the  popular  mind  is 
lull  of  fallacies  about  money.  To  look  to  the  dollar 
as  a  cause  of  great  price  movements  in  food,  steel,  and 
cotton,  is  literally  the  last  thing  to  occur  to  the  ordinary 
man.  When  those  more  versed  in  monetary  theory 
suggest  that  the  dollar  may  have  any  such  r61e  to  play 
the  idea  is  at  first  greeted  with  derision.  But  if  the 
price  movement  is  rapid  and  long  continued,  the  idea 
of  a  monetary  cause  behind  it  gradually  begins  to  enter 
the  minds  of  men  least  impervious  to  new  ideas 

The  chief,  though  not  the  only,  examples  of  such 
violent  price  convulsions  are  found  during  and  follow- 
ing great  wars. 

During  a  war,  if  the  fiscal  needs  are  great,  inflation 
IS  apt  to  take  place.  After  inflation  has  wrought  its 
harm,  a  healthy  distaste  for  inflation  sets  in  and  leaves 
Its  impress  on  politics,  legislation,  and  the  national  tra- 
aition.     li.ach  war  supplies  its  particular  object  lesson 
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and  adds  ji  littlt-  to  the  education  of  tho  j)ooplc  on  the 
money  problem,  ulthounh,  unfortunately,  the  lesson  is 
largely  forgotten  hy  the  time  it  is  next  needed  and  the 
old  costly  way  of  learning  to  lock  the  door  only  after 
the  horse  is  stolen,  goes  on. 

It  is  surprising  how  often  a  forgetful  pul)lic  will 
repeat  its  old  mistakes.  The  exigj'iicies  of  war  finance 
again  bring  a  tremendous  pressure  toward  inflation 
which  again  brushes  aside  the  feeble  scruples  left  from 
a  dimly  remembered  past. 

And  sometimes  these  faint  traditions  are  made  to 
count  for  inu<'h  less  by  changing  thv  form  of  inflation. 
The  publie  will  often  condone  the  new  and  disguised 
form  of  inflation  even  when  they  would  turn  their 
backs  on  the  old  foi-ms.  For  instance,  many  business 
men,  while  having  a  healthy  dreatl  of  irredeemable 
paper  momnj,  yet  did  not  object  to  the  laws  of  1878  and 
18!»()  providing  for  inflating  our  currency  with  silver, 
and  they  nearly  yielded  to  tho  "  free  silver  "  sirens 
in  18%.  In  recent  years  wo  have  had  nmch  gold  in- 
flation. Yet  even  to-day,  only  a  small  minority  of 
people  will  admit  tho  possibility  that  there  could  be 
any  such  inflation. 

Credit  inflation  is  even  more  subtle  and  enticing. 
Many  will  rememl)er  the  fallacies  current  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  One  orator  told  his 
audience  they  need  make  no  effort  at  all  in  order  to 
subscribe  to  Liberty  Loans.  "  All  you  need  to  do," 
he  said,  "  is  to  go  to  a  bank  and  bf)rrow  the  money 
which  you  are  to  lend  to  the  Government,  agreeing  to 
let  the  bank  have  the  bond  you  buy  with  that  money 
as  collateral  security.     It's  just  perpetual  motion  !  " 

Even  to-day  there  are  those  who  will  deny  that 
there  has  been  inflation  of  any  kind  during  the  Great 
War.  ^^  Such  denial  is  always  found  as  a  mental  "  de- 
fense "  whenever  there  has  been  inflation. 

But  sooner  or  later  the  truth  is  admitted  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  and  their  statesmen  becomes  one 
of  "  good  resolutions." 
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Tho  jihusos  of  pnjxT  iiioiiry  innation  have  usually 
called  forth  some  attcniiXs  to  .safeguard  against  it. 
It  was  ui  order  to  escape  from  such  evils  hi  (:.)loniai 
days  that,  ui  Massachusetts,  the  conniiodity  bonds 
descnl)e(l  ui  Ai)peii(lix  V,  §  2.  helow,  were  devised. 
Ihese  Colonial  ahuses  and  those  of  the  ( 'onf  inental 
paper  currency  of  the  Anieri.  n  Revolution  h'd  also 
to  the  provision  in  (.ur  ( 'oiistimtion  forhiddiny  states 
t«)  emit  '•  iiills  of  Credit." 

After  the  Knjilish  e\p(>rience  with  depreciated  nvmey 
ui  the  Napoleonic  wars  came,  as  nafund  conseciuences, 
the  fireat  investigations  on  prices  hv  Tooke  and  N(>w- 
march  and  the  classic  Bullion  Hepm-t  of  Parliament. 
.\fter  the  flood  of  frold  in  the  '.*)()s  we  note  a  frreat 
mterest  m  the  instability  of  money.  It  was  soon  after 
this  that  Jevons  devised  the  index  number  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  general  level  of  ])ric(>s  and  wrote  on  "  a 
serious  fall  in  the  value  of  jiold." 

After  our  experience  with  the  fr,venbacks  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  subject  of  money  and  j)rices  became  one  of 
intense  interest.  There  were  soon  developed  two  par- 
ties, the  inflation  and  the  contracticm  parties,  and  acts 
of  Conjiress  alternately  favored  hrst  one  and  then  the 
other  of  the  opjiosing  policies.  Our  '•  Legal  Tender  " 
controversies,  our  CIreenback  party  and  our  Resump- 
tion Act,  were  direct  outgrowths  of  the  numetary  in- 
stability of  the  Civil  War. 

An  increasing  and  worldwide  interest  in  money  and 
pnces  was  displayed  through  the  long  years  of  falling 
prunes,  experienced  throughout  the  workl,  between 
1S73  and   1890. 

During  that  period  we  find  increasing  complaints, 
many  official  impiiries  and  reports,  and  numerous 
j)roposed  remedies,  including  various  forms  of  bimetal- 
lism and  several  anticipations  of  the  very  stabilization 
plan  of  this  book  (see  Bibliography,  .\ppendix  VI).  In- 
ternational conferences  assembled  to  discuss  the  gold 
and  bimetallic  questions. 

To  be  more  definite,  there  were  the  Bland-Allison 
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Act  and  the  Shortnan  Act  for  the  purchjisc  of  Hilver, 
and  there  was  the  "  H\  to  1  "  *  ampainn  of  189()  for  the 
restoration  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  a  means  of 
restoring  the  old  price  level. 

The  same  interest  was  displayed  when  the  upward 
price  movement  between  ISDti  and  the  CJreat  War  was 
Roinj?  on.  There  was  tln'n  worldwide  discussion  of 
the  "  Ilinh  Cost  of  Living  "  ami  of  nold  inflation  as  its 
possible  cause.  The  newspapers  were  fu'l  of  cartoons 
and  editorials  ;  and  the  magazines,  of  elaborate  articles. 
Num<>rous  books  appeared  :  much  lepislation  was  pro- 
posed and  some  enacted;  many  investigations  were 
made,  both  official  and  unollicial ;  ponderous  reports 
were  issued  in  niany  countries  and  proposals  were  made 
for  an  international  conference  on  the  subject.  Bread 
and  meat  riots  had  occurred  in  many  cities  through- 
out the  worhl,  from  Berlin  to  Tokio.  Home  people 
insisted  that  there  was  gold  depreciation.  Mr.  Edison 
predicted  that  some  day  the  southern  clays  would  giv 
up  their  gold  and  cause  further  loss  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  making  a  gift 
of  ten  millions  to  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, stijmlated  that  a  certain  part  f)f  the  income  should 
be  set  aside  as  a  sinking  fund  against  "  the  diminishing 
purcha.sing  power  of  money." 

This  interest  in  the  High  Cost  of  Living  reached  its 
highest  point  in  1914,  but  was  then,  for  a  time,  over- 
shadowed by  the  war. 

Afterward  it  becane  apparent  that  the  war  itself 
had  put  the  "  High  C)st  of  Living  "  still  higher.  The 
result  was  to  revive  interest  in  the  .subject.  We  spoke 
of  food  famines  and  of  a  supposed  world  scarcity  of 
goods.  We  had  begun  even  to  talk  of  the  inflation 
brought  about  by  issues  of  paper  money,  by  expanding 
war  loans,  and  by  inflowing  gold.  Sweden  practically 
demonetized  gold.  Price  fixing  on  a  vast  scale  was 
tried  in  belligerent  countries. 

Soon  after  the  Armistice,  the  interest  in  the  subjer 
took  a  new  start.     The  business  world  began  eagerly 
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to  tliHcuss  tho  (juestion  whether  tho  war  lovcl  of  prices 
waH  to  continue.  Mr.  Rojificld,  Secretary  of  ( "oniinerce, 
tried  in  vuin  to  stabilize  prices  l)y  price  fixing.  .V  large 
nuini)er  of  the  n)eni»)ers  of  the  Massachusetts  legisUi- 
tun'  petitioned  IVesident  Wilson  to  come  home  from 
Paris,  stating  that  the  prohlem  of  the  High  Cost  of 
Living  here  needed  him  more  thai,  the  peace  j)n«l)lenis 
at   Paris. 

The  foregoing  are  hut  a  few  examples  of  the  world's 
bitter  experiences  with  price  movements  in  the  past,  — 
experiences,  we  may  add  with  confidence,  often  to  bo 
repeated  in  the  future,  (uiless  mankind  shall  find  away 
to  stabilize  money  units. 

It  is  .safe  to  make  the  generalization  that  when  prices 
go  up  or  down  fast  and  far,  the  public  invariably  shows 
a  lively  curiosity  as  to  the  reasons  why  and  an  unwoiued 
willingness  to  consider  monetary  causes  as  at  least  a 
partial  explanation. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  also  usually  true  that,  only  a 
few  years  after  the  price  movement  .giving  rise  to  this 
dim  idea  ha.s  subsided  or  reversed  itself,  the  idea  is 
forgotten  by  most  pe()i)le  and  the  public  sink  back 
into  the  fogs  of  the  money  illusion  described  in  Chaj)- 
ter  II,  which  illusion  .seems,  in  spite  of  all  the  lessons 
of  history,  to  "  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time 
and  all  of  the  people  .some  of  the  time." 

To-day,  for  instance,  it  retiuires  the  archteological 
grubbing  of  an  economist  to  bring  to  light  the  com- 
modity bonds  used  in  Ma.ssachusetts  in  1747.  .\galn, 
the  phrase  "  it  isn't  worth  a  Continental  "  is  the  only 
surviving  trace  in  popular  in(>mory  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  Continental  paper  money  and  scarcely  any  one 
who  uses  that  phra.se  to-day  knows  its  original  mean- 
ing, few,  in  this  generation,  know  anything  of  the 
greenback  days.  Even  the  more  recent  "  10  to  1  " 
excitement,  with  the  remarkal)le  vogue  of  that  seduc- 
tive book,  "  Coin's  Financial  School,"  and  the  still 
more  remarkable  counter  campaign  for  "  sound  money," 
seem  dim  and  distant  to-da'    and  have  scarcely  been 
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hoard  of  by  inillions  of  tlie  younger  poneration.  In 
1890  when  this  '"  i-~"  silver  "  contest  was  poing  on, 
the  interest  1  i  nmncv  .I'l'l  prices  was  at  fever  heat. 
But,  by  the  >ili>\viii-  pn-siJential  t  xmpaign,  that  in- 
terest had  pi  '■ )  vuhl,  til  luph  the  very  same  presi- 
dential candi(iu,;c.s,  cx'iressinp  the  very  same  opinions 
and  standing  on  much  the  same  platforms  as  in  18%, 
were  in  the  field.  In  another  four  years  the  ([uestion 
was  i^racticiilly  forgotten.  There  was  a  fundamental 
economic  cause  of  this  rapid  petering  out  of  pojjular 
interest  ;  nanujly,  the  cessation  of  tiie  fall  of  i)rices  com- 
plained of  and  the  begiiming  of  a  rise. 

It  ai)]iears,  ihcn,  that  public  interest  in,  and  under- 
standing of,  money  usually  gathers  strength  as  a  price 
movement  proceeds,  reaches  a  maximum  at  the  end 
of  the  swing,  and  remains  intense  and  excited  only  a 
few  years  tluveafter. 

As  ])rices  nave  now  been  rising  23  years,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  public  interest,  as  soon  as  the  Peace 
Treaty  excitement  has  subsided,  to  grow  intense  and 
remain  so  for  a  few  years  at  least.  If,  as  I  expect, 
])rices  continue  high,  the  ijojnilar  idea  that  the  high 
p?-ices  were  due  to  war-scarcity  will  have  no  leg  to 
stand  on,  and  the  ({uest  for  a  satisfactory  explanation 
will  go  on  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  A  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  says  the  price  level  problem 
is  the  after-the-war  ]iroblem.  Moreover,  as  the  problem 
is  acute  throughout  the  worlil,  the  noise  of  the  discus- 
sion will  be  reenforced  by  reverberations  from  one  coun- 
try to  another. 

Unfortunately,  the  discussion  still  shows  great  be- 
wilderment and  confusion  of  thought.  We  may  say, 
very  solemnly,  that  seldom  was  there  more  need  of 
correct  th.inking.  Without  it  a  misguided  public  may 
attempt  the  impossible;  or,  like  an  infuriated  mob 
of  lynchers,  hang  the  wrong  victim  to  the  lamp- 
post . 

But,  in  spite  of  the  confusion  and  the  great  capacity 
to  forget  old  lessons  which  the  public  always  exhibits, 
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snmo  of  the  hard  cxporioncos  of  lii.story  do  leave  traces 
of  good  results. 

In  Eurojie,  the  Napoleonie  wars,  and  in  America, 
the  Civil  War,  seem  to  have  left  at  least  one  indelible 
impression  f)n  the  minds  of  business  men  —  that  wliat 
seems  to  be  a  rise  in  the  i)rice  of  gold  bullion  in  terms 
of  current  irredeen\al)le  i)aper  money  is,  in  reality, 
rather  a  fall  in  the  value  of  jjaper  money;  in  short, 
that  it  is  better  to  measure  paper  money  in  terms  of 
gold  than  gold  in  terms  of  paper  money.  This  idea  may 
be  said  to  be  now  a  commonplace. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  the  Creat  War  will  have 
left  at  least  one  otiier  indelil)le  impression,  marking  a 
new  era  in  popular  intelli<;ence  on  this  subject.  This 
new  idea,  which  I  believe  will  sink  into  the  minds  of 
millions  of  people,  is  that,  just  as  gold  is  a  stabler  stand- 
ard than  j)aper,  so  are  goods  a  stabler  standard  than 
gold. 

The  chief  rea.son  tliat  the  writers  of  the  famous  bul- 
lion report  did  not  take  this  step  foi'ward  is  that,  in 
their  day  and  generation,  no  index  mnnber  bv  which  to 
contrast  the  two  existed.  They  could  not  go  back  of 
gold  to  coinmodities.  Thus,  while  they  tore  off  the 
outer  husk  surrounding  money,  the  kernel  remained 
hidden  from  view. 

And  this  has  been  the  situation  almost  till  to-day. 
One  interesting  consequence  is  that,  during  the  Great 
War,  the  one  anxiety  of  most  governments  and  bankers 
as  to  monetary  s^  trds  was  to  avoid  a  "  premium 
on  gold."  It  wa  i  that  we  were  in  honor  bound 
to  ])revent  paper  n.oney  and  bank  dejjosits  from 
"depreciation."  liut  the  only  t(>st  of  depreciation 
generally  recognized  was  the  depreciation  of  paper 
moiwyrclatirrly  to  yold.  The  idea  that  gold  itself  could 
depreciate  was  conspicuous  by  its  alisence.  The  result 
was  that  there  was  little  thought  and  less  effort  to  keep 
gold  at  par  with  connnodities.  There  were,  however, 
economists  in  England  and  the  United  States  and  a 
few  business  men  who  did  their  best  to  point  out  the 
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absurdity  of  considering  money  stable  simply  because 
there  was  no  open  premium  on  gold. 

It  is  clear  now  that,  in  this  effort  to  avoid  the  re- 
proaches which  followed  the  Napoleonic  and  the  Civil 
Wars,  there  was  an  exaggerated  attention  to  the  form 
rather  than  the  substance,  to  the  letter  rather  than 
the  spirit. 

Sometimes  the  anxiety  to  avoid  technical  deprecia- 
tit)n  became  a  little  ridiculous  and  turned  into  a  desire 
to  conceal  rather  than  prevent ;  for  there  was,  appar- 
ently, in  some  places  and  times,  an  unpublished  and 
unacknowledged  premium  on  gold.'  Son- .;  of  the  efforts 
to  f()rl)id  sales  of  gold  seem  now  somewhat  ostrich-like. 
It  was  also  a  little  strange,  although  there  were  some  valid 
reasons  for  the  practice,  to  preserve  gold  reserves  by  for- 
bidding their  use  as  reserves.  This  reminds  one  of  the 
story  of  the  sea  ca])tain  whose  anxiety  to  keep  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  life  preservers  was  so  great  tliat  he  nailed 
them  to  the  deck  and  forbade  anyone  to  take  them  up  ! 

It  is  now  getting  to  be  re:>lizod  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  laudable  efforts  to  prevent  the  usual  war-time 
depreciation  of  money,  depreciation  did  actually  occur 
none  the  less  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  most  pre- 
\ious  wars.  Lord  D'Abernon  of  England  remarked 
in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  money  during  the  four  years 
of  the  war  had  exce(>ded  the  fall  in  two  preceding  cen- 
turies. Similar  observations  are  not  uncommon  from 
other  influential  sources  and  will,  I  believe,  become 
increasingly  frecjuent  and  emphatic.  It  ought  not  to 
be  surprising  if  succeeding  generations  should  criticize 
the  inflationist ic  financiering  of  the  Great  War,  es- 
l)ecially  of  the  European  belligerents,  as  severely  as 
we  criticize  th;)t  of  the  Civil  War. 

'  Althnufrh  pold  sales  at  a  promiuni  were  forbidden  by  Order  in 
C'  uiK'il  in  En^rlanci  tliero  were  illieit  sales.  On  April  24,  1919,  for 
instance,  gold  was  sold  at  £5  lOs  althonRh  the  u'int  price  is  C3 
17.S  'Jd.  The  premium  on  gold  vas  further  concealed  by  the  "peg- 
gint;"'  of  foreign  exchanges  at  government  expense.  In  Russia  and 
Italy  the  premium  on  gold  was  openly  admitted.  Since  the  war  the 
I'lemium  h;;s  beea  explicit  even  in  Kngl'i'.d. 
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In  any  case,  we  shall  gradually  oome  to  feel  that  our 
technical  prevention  of  "  depreciation  "  was  a  hollow 
mockery,  that  we  have  erred  in  thinking  of  depreciation 
as  relative  to  gold  instead  of  as  relative  to  conStks 

1  he  many  adjustments  of  wages  during  the  war  bv 
fL'f.u''  ''T^'''^  prices  are  really  a  confession  that 
the  dollar  does  change  and  needs  correction.  In  the 
iuture,  there  will  be  a  cumulative  effect  on  the  ininds 
of  business  men  from  the  tell-tale  inJ  x  number  It 
wi  increasingly  impress  upon  them  the  fact  of  the 
dollar  s  instability  and  ultimately  make  some  real  stab- 
ihzation  inevitable.  It  will  gradually  dawn  on  the 
public  that  if  the  dollar  needs  correcting  the  correction 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  dollar  itself  instead  of 
being  patched  on  from  the  outside. 

Just  now  this  problem  of  the  jirice  level  is  verv  real 
and  insistent  Business  men  will  long  remember  that, 
for  nionths  after  the  ending  of  the  Great  War  there 
was  hesitation,  amounting  almost  to  paralysis, 'owine 
to  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  level  of  prices  Vbro-id 
the  problem  of  the  price  level  is  even  more  acute,  for 
inHation  there  proceeded  much  further  tlum  it  did  here 
Many  expect  prices  to  drop.  A  well-known  and  in- 
fluential business  man  has  said  that  our  present  hitrh 
prices  continue  "  without  the  slightest  reason  under 
the  sun  There  is,  howe\-er,  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
a  lall  of  prices  would  be  as  uncomfortable  as  was  the 
rise. 

Thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  Great  War  has 
demonstrated  anew  the  instability  of  monetary  stand- 

y^  u^^f  P^f^"*  S''^^  standard,  supposedly  so 
solid,  has  been  largely  discrediter'  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people  and  we  hear  of  various  proposals  to  replace  it 
by  something  better. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  the  money  fog  in  the  public  mind  will  be  more 
nearly  dispelled  during  the  period  immediately  ahead 
of  us  than  at  any  former  time  in  history ;  first,  because 
the  rise  m  prices  has  been  one  of  the  most  rapid  and 
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long  continued  over  pxporiencod ;  secondly,  because 
the  major  part  of  the  rise  has  been  a  war  phenomenon  ; 
thirdly,  because  the  use  of  index  numbers  by  which  the 
rise  in  prices  is  clearly  exposed  introduces  a  new,  strong, 
and  very  persistent  reminder  of  what  has  occurred  ; 
fourthly^  because,  whatever  the  reas>^  n,  there  is  to-day, 
to  start  with,  a  more  general  and  intelligent  under- 
standing of,  and  interest  in,  this  matter  than  at  any 
previous  time ;  and  fifthly,  because  at  least  one  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  prol)lem  of  stabilizing  the  price 
level,  hitherto  assumed  to  be  insoluble,  is  now  available. 

2.   The  Present  Plan  Grew  Out  of  the  Price 
Movement  Beginning  in  1896 

I  wish  now  to  recur  to  tlie  influence  on  public  opinion 
of  the  rise  of  prices  preceding  the  war  antl  concentrate 
attention  on  that  part  of  this  influence  which  led  up  to 
the  proposals  of  this  book. 

The  rise  of  prices  which  began  in  1896  did  not  attract 
much  attention  for  five  or  ten  years.  In  fact,  as  has 
been  noted,  people  continued  to  talk  of  prices  as  ab- 
normally low.  The  failure  of  the  public  to  appreciate 
the  situation  was  illustrated  by  the  lack  of  hterature 
on  the  subject. 

The  list  of  publications  on  the  high  cost  of  livmg 
published  in  1910  by  the  Library  of  Congress  gives 
for  the  five-year  period,  1896-1900,  only  7  titles; 
while  for  the  next  five  years,  1901-1905,  the  number 
was  36  and,  for  the  next,  1906-1910,  it  was  121. 

As  usual,  political  interest  lagged  behind  public 
interest.  WTien  the  High  Cost  of  Living  did  attract 
the  attention  of  political  leaders  and  parties  it  led  first 
to  official  reports  in  France,  1900  and  1910;  Austria, 
1903;  Germany,  1909;  United  States,  1910  ;  Australia, 
1911;  Canada,  1911;  Italv,  1911;  Great  Britain, 
1911  and  1912;   New  Zealand,  1912;   India,  1914. 

IVIany  other  investigations  were  projected  but  never 
carried  out,  having  been  overshadowed  by  the  war. 
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VoTr  1<)11  10  "lY'VTr  ^^^^P^"J^^t  agitated  in  the 
on  tL  h  >:  .  ;  r"''  '''''  '"ternational  conference 
on  the  high  cost  -^  i.^nig.  Those  most  interested  in 
this  proposed  conference  hoped  to  see,  as  one  of  its 

S '^' Thi''"'^   ''   /''"^^^'•'•    •^tahiU^ing  r,notary 
units.     Ihis  proposed  conference  was  the  .subject  of 
a  special  mes.sage  to  Congress  in   1012  by  JVesident 
latt.     A  bill      for  the  purpose  of  considering  i)!ans 
to  be  submitted   to  the  various  Governmeius  for  an 
international  inquiry  into  the  high  cost  of  living   its 
extent     cause.s,   effects,   and   po.ssible  remedies,"'  was 
passed    by     he    Senate   and    reported    favorably    by 
the  Committee  on  foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.     Unfortun.-itely  it  was   not  reached 
on  the  House  Calendar  before  adjournment ,\ra?cht 
IJl^.      It   was   never  revived    in   the  ne::t   Congres.s 
-not    because    of    oppo.sition    but    becau  e    of    the 
preoccupation  of  the  new  administration  and  of  Con- 
carded"       "'''"'''■'''  ''^  ^'""^^^^^^  inii)ortance,  or  so  re- 

The  proposed  conference  was  favored  bv  a  number 
of  leading  etate.smen  and  financiers  in   this  country 

In  thT  if  "^^"^V  y^-^"^;-  ^'^""^"^y-  Italy,  and  Japan^ 
In  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Representatives'  Com- 
mit ee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  this  subject  lOG  prorn^- 
nent  men  in  the  United  .States  were  mentiorS  by 
name  as  favoring  the  project,  27  in  Great  Britain,  3.^  in 
trance,  13  in  Germany,  7  in  Austria,  2  in  Canada  2 
in  Japan,  4  m  Switzerland,  3  in  Italy.  7  in  J3(>|.dum 
3  in  Holland,  3  in  Denmark.  "       ' 

These  included  Governor  (now  President)  Wilson  the 
American  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  War 
and  of  the  Treasury,  Senator  (now  President)  Poincare' 
Signor_(now  Premier)  Nitti,  Baron  Sakatani,  former  S 
ister  ol  Finance  of  .Japun.  Lonl  Courtnev  of  England 

tions  in  this  and  other  countries.     After  the  failure 

C  J  .y'T'^  !''  ^^'"^  ^'"'•^^   States,  but  before  the 
Great  War  burst  upon  us,  the  plan  came  near  being  re- 
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vived  by  the  Canadian  and  then  l^y  the  Austrian  Rov- 
InmenTs.  During  the  war  cc,mparatn;dy  httl^^^^^^ 
done  or  thought  concerning  the  High  Co^^t  ( f  Living. 
The  revival  ofinterest  now  following  the  war  is  causing 
this  international  conference  to  be  again  considered 
N^v  Zealand,  in  particular,  has  shown  an  active  desire 
^,r  svich  a  conference.  Possibly  the  conference  wi 
actually  come  about  in  or  through  the  League  of 
Nations. 

3.  Approval  of  the  Plan  for  StabiUzing  the  DoUar 

Whether  or  not  the  price-level  problem  becomes  the 
subject  of  special  international  study,  it  cannot  escaije 
Siitous  consideration  ^^  the   immedi.te^  future    m 
almost  every  country  on  the  Klob^  and    in  that  con 
tideration  the  r61e  of  money  c.-nnot  be  ignored. 

Tnfac"  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  r61e  of  money 
wilfbe  increasingly  recognized  and  much  faster  than  is 
drLmedSty\rio';tpeo>  This  prediction  is  based 
on  the  reasons  given  in  §  1  above. 

The  plan  described  in  this  book  has  already  run  the 
eant  et  of  many  of  the  chief  minds  of  the  world  and 
las  met  with  almost  universal  acceptance  wherever 
ft  has  been  examined.  As  one  ol)servor  expresses  it, 
"  only  those  oppose  who  do  nc<  understand. 

The  unfavorable  opinions  and  comments  have  al- 
ready been  dealt  with  in  Appendix  IL  In  tins  section 
I  shall  refer  to  the  favorable  opinions. 

Of  the  many  other  prominent  persons  -  sorne  200 
in  number -who  have  expressed   their   approval   1 
would  mention  especially,  Arthur  T.  H^^^^^^ '.  Pf^^^^tf. 
If  Yale  University;   Royal  M^^^er,  Commissione    of 
Labor    Statistics,    Department   of    Labor      the    late 
^pn•^tor  Newlands ;    Senator  Robert    L.    Owen ,    ex 
Ina to  John\.  Shafroth  ;  Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  banker 
Henrv  Lee  Higginson,  banker;   John  Perrin,  Lmted 
StatS  Federal  Reserve  Agent  San  Francisco  ;  George 
Foster  Peabody,  Director  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  New 
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X"  r.;  ^'^"  ^-  ^""■<''  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Ireasury;  Hosor  W.  Babson.  Babson's  Statis- 
tical Organization;  John  Hays  Hammond,  mining 
oiifrineer;  Sir  David  AI.  Barbour,  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Gold  Exchange  Standard  introduced  in 
Imlia  m  1893;  Adoiphe  Landry,  member  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  Pans  ;  Achille  Loria,  University  of  Torino, 

From  among  the  letters  received  from  these   and 
others  I  select  a  few  quotations  : 

President  If (ulky:  "I  will  „w„  that  who,,  I  first  read  of  the  plan 
I  thought  It  would  1.0  very  dilii.-ult  to  carry  out  in  practi  "      On 
urtluT  ..onsHlerafon,  I  am  coufidcnt  that  this  diffi™ Ity    s  niud 
e>.s    han  I  at  hrst  supposed  ;  and  that  the  advantage  to  be  g      e 
by  the  adoption  of  a  project  of  this  kind  makes  it  worth  while  t 
meet  and  solve  whatever  difficulties  an;  incident  to  its  introduciion  " 
R'>!/"1  wrecker:    "I  think   you   have   answere.l   all   difficulties. 
Your  !,ch(>me  seems  to  me  to  he  the  simplest  and  most  practical 
scheme  possible  to  be  devise.!.     I  most  heartily  endor."  toifrplln!^! 

uJffL^ri"' /'^'"'l  '^  '^"^  into  efTeot  for  this  countrv  alone 
upon  the  ba.-.i.^  of  one  ot  our  present  imperfectlv  constructed  index 
nu.nlK>r.s  It  would  obviously  eliminate  largely  the  fluc'tu.aing  value 
of  the  doll.ar  which  now  injects  such  uncertainty  into  all  our  deaiinm 
rhc  direct  and  collateral  benefits  from  such  a  result  are  almost 
beyond  conception.  '  annosi, 

staS^^mr-  '^"'"'""•"    "^''""'  ""'>■  "'*'^^  ''^'■^  tho.se  who  misunder- 

Sir  David  M  Barbour:  "I  think  it  likely  that  some  such  system 
may  ultimately  be  adopted."  »ysitin 

The  American  Economic  Association  Committee  on 
the  Purchasing  Power  of  Money,  consisting  of  econo- 
mists who  have  chiefly  worked  in  the  field  of  Currency 
and  Banking  (i.e.  Professor  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr  Pro- 
fessor E  W.  Kcmmerer,  Dr.  Royal  IMceker,  Professor 
\\  esley  Clair  Mitchell,  Professor  Warren  M.  Persons 
and  Professor  Irving  Fisher),  studied  the  plan  with  care 
and  expressed  itself  as  follows : 

"The  Committoe  regards  the  stabilizing  of  the  value  of  monetary 
units  under  mternational  agreement  as  desirable  and  economically 
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feasible.  The  details  of  tin-  plan,  the  time  of  its  introduction,  and 
the  (lucslion  whctlior  international  uKrecinent  is  indispensable, 
.should  receive  the  immediate  attention  of  statesmen  and  ecoiio- 
inista." 

The  Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a 
committee,  the  rejiort  of  which  was  adopted,  and  from 
which  r(>port  I  ciuote  : 

"Resolvkd:  That  the  Bridseport  Chainl«'r  of  Commerco, 
reconniziiiK  the  niaiiv  evils  that  flow  from  the  cver-chanKmu  value 
of  the  dollar,  herebv  calls  upon  ('oiis?ivss  to  enact  such  lef^islation, 
if  it  be  feasil)le,  as  shall  tend  to  make  the  dollar  stable  at  all  times 
in  its  purchasing  |)o\ver  ;  and  to  that  end  it  resjiect fully  reeoinmends 
the  adoption,  in  substantial  form,  of  the  i)lan  put  torward  by 
Professor  IrviiiR  Fisher  for  stabili/inn  the  dollar  liy  adding  weinlit 
thereto  or  subtractinsi  therefrom  in  accordance  with  the  fluctuations 
of  prices  as  represented  by  the  index  numbers." 

The  Waterl)ury  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  a 
similar  report,  of  wl.ich  the  chief  parap;rai)h  reads  : 

"Thehkfore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  The  Waterbury  Chamber 
of  Commerce  records  itself  as  in  favor  of  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  such  Icf^islatioii  as  is  necessary  to  put  Professor  Fisher's  plan  into 
oijeration." 

The  Society  of  Polish  Engineers  and  Merchants  in 
America  jiassed  the  following  resolution : 

"After  a  1  irough  discussion  of  the  lecture  by  Professor  Irving 
Fisher,  the  membiTs  of  the  Society  of  Polish  Engineers  and  Mer- 
chants and  their  guests  prestMit  at  this  inwting,  agree  with  him 
unanimously  in  the  soundness  of  his  tlieory  and  propose  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  of  Polish  Engineers  and  Merchants 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  foster  this  idea  in  Poland." 

The  New  England  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents 
resolved : 

"that  we,  the  New  England  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents, 
record  our  earnest  belief  that,  in  the  interests  of  sound  business, 
and  justice  between  contracting  parties,  the  purchasing  power  of  tiie 
Jrllar  should  be  stabilized,  either,  as  we  believe  has  been  shown  to 
be  f  asible.  by  varying  the  weight  of  gold  in  the  dollar,  or  by  such 
other  means  as  may  be  found  by  Congress  most  expedient." 
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In  Article  10  of  tho  International  Trade  Union  Con- 
ference at  Berne,  February,  1919,  it  was  resolved  that : 

"tho  contrartiiiR  States  shall  call  a-^  soon  as  possihlc  an  ititor- 
iiatioiial  conference  iiistniclKl  totaktM  Ifcrlive  n.ea-ures  to  prevent 
t he  (lepreeiatioM  of  the  purchasing  power  of  waj^es  and  to  insure 
tlu'ir  payment  in  a  non-iie|)reciateil  nionev." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  resolved: 

"Tlint   tlie  Executive  Coiuicil  he  inxl  i-    herel)v  instrncted  to 
make  a  >tucly  of  the  proMeni  of  cstahli-hin!!;  a  dollar  of  ^tal.ili/,ed 
I)urchasinK  power  as  it  may  he  im'sented  lhron;j!i  IcKislalive  elVort 
or  otherwise  during  the  year,  and  to  submit  a  rei)ort  upon  the  .subject 
at  the  1920  convention." 

Mr.  Husted  of  New  York  intiodiired  a  bill  in  tho 
House  of  Representatives  on  Oct.  (>.  1919,  to  create  a 
National  Monetary  C(jiuniission : 

'■  .  .  .  to  inciuire  into  and  repoit  toConnr.ss  ;itthe  earli'st  date 
practicable  what  chanjics  are  n(>cessary  or  dr>ii;d)le  in  the  monctaty 
system  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  laws  relating  to  bankim--  and 
currency,  and  espi'dally  to  the  end  that  the  purclia-sing  powvr  of 
the  dollar  may  be  .stabilized  .  .  .  ." 

In  short,  a  considerable  sentiment  for  stabilizing 
the  dollar  already  exists,  and  there  is  nmch  more, 
latent  or  in  solution,  which  is  nvidy  to  be  prev,.pi- 
tated. 

I  place  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  so  many  al)le  and 
practical  men  have  already  exi)ressed  emphatic  approv- 
al of  the  plan  because  it  will  be  through  the  leader- 
ship of  such  men  that  public  .sentiment  for  stabilizing 
the  dollar  will  grow  and  the  great  and  only  obstacle 
of  inertia  be  overcome. 

Inertia  is  a  dangerous  state  of  mind  when  effective 
and  far-reaching  action  is  sorely  needed,  as  at  present. 

If  the  question  of  stabilizntion  is  not  faced  and 
solved  in  an  impartial  and  scientific  spirit,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  if  it  should  become  tlie  bone  of  conten- 
tion of  special  interests  or  if  specious  but  unsound 
monetary  schemes  should  again  find  a  hearing. 
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If  the  price  level  is  left,  as  it  always  has  been,  to 
cliance,  the  grave  evils  of  this  policy,  (.r  lack  of  policy, 
may  be  greater  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  m 
the  past,  because  of  the  already  inflamed  or  Bolshevist 
condition  of  the  public  mind. 

In  short,  we  now  hold  the  future  prosperity  and 
stability  of  the  world  in  our  hands.  The  situation, 
both  as  to  the  price  level  and  as  to  public  interest  in 
the  price  level,  is  sucl-  that  we  have  a  rare  opportunity 
to  take  a  new  step  forward  in  our  economic  life,  a 
radical  step  to  be  sure  but  one  which  will  save  us,  as 
nothing  else  can,  from  the  dangerous  radicahsm  with 
which  we  are  now  threatened. 
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PRECEDENTS 

I.  Contracts  in  Terms  of  a  Commodity 

In  Appendix  IV  wo  have  seen  many  examples  of  dis- 
content Rrowing  out  of  the  instability  of  monetary 
standards.  Such  discontent  has  often  expressed  itself 
in  action  —  sometimes  wise  and  sometimes  unwise. 

In  the  present  .\ppendix,  examples  will  be  noted  of 
intellifient  attemi)ts  to  meet  the  evils  of  monetary 
instability.  These  attempts  are  more  numerous  than 
is  usually  realized  and  constitute  a  surprising  mass  of 
precedent  for  every  one  of  the  jjrinciples  of  stabiliza- 
tion which,  together,  constitute  the  proposal  of  this 
book. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  simplest  mode  of  escape  from  an 
unsatisfactory  monetary  standard.  This  is  to  make 
our  contracts  in  terms  of  some  staple  commodity,  like 
wheat  or  iron. 

Professor  Ferguson  of  Bryn  Mawr  tells  me  that : 
"  In  Roman  times  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  previously 
under  the  Ptolemies,  a  large  number  of  contracts 
show  that  wheat  was  used  in  paying  rent  on  farm 
lantl,  or,  if  the  tenant  preferred,  coin  (usually  copper 
drachmas)  to  the  amount  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
wheat." 

In  England,  the  "  tithe  averages  "  have  been  made 
to  vary  with  the  value  of  grain,  so  that  the  tithe  was, 
in  effect,  so  much  grain,  not  so  much  money ;  or 
rather  it  was  money  measured  by  grain.  Another  ex- 
cellent example  is  the  "Scotch  Fiars  prices"  previously 
mentioneu  in  another  connection.    These  have  existed 
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for  more  than  two  ccnturios.  Rents  of  farm  hind  tiro 
contnu'ttHl  for  in  torms  of  grain  hut  paid  for  in  money 
at  th'.'  average  priee  of  t  he  grain  as  judicially  determined. 

In  the  reign  of  (^ueen  KUzahetli  a  statute  was  piissed 
recjuiring  that  one  third  of  the  rental  of  college  lan<is 
should  be  expressed  in  wheat  or  malt.  Blackslone, 
eonunenting  on  this  law  two  ce?ituries  afterwards, 
observed  that  the  one  third  in  wheat  or  malt  rent 
had  come  to  be  generally  worth  twice  a.s  much  as  the 
two  thirds  in  mon(>y  !  This  saved,  for  the  colleges 
of  Kngland,  a  very  important  part  of  their  revemies 
wliicli  woultl  otherwise  have  become  dissii)ated  by  the 
tlepreciation  of  money. 

Of  these  acts,  Professor  Jevons  says,"  "  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether,  having  regard  to  these  extreme 
changes  in  tlie  value  of  the  precious  metals,  it  is  de- 
siral)le  to  employ  them  as  the  standard  of  value  in  long 
lasting  contracts.  Wo  are  forced  to  admit  tliat  the 
statesmen  of  (Jueen  Elizabeth  were  far-seeing." 

Mr.  ('.  W.  Barron  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau  and 
the  ]V(ill  Sired  Journal  has  supplied  me  with  a  more 
modern  instance:  On  Septembers,  1H17.  David  Sears, 
of  Bostim,  l(>ased  to  Uriah  Cutting,  of  Boston,  for  1000 
years  from  December  1,  1S17.  at  a  yearly  rental  of  10 
tons  of  First  (Qualify  of  Russia  Sables  Iron,  the  land 
and  building  thereon  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
S^ollay  S(iuaro  and  Court  Street.  Similar  leases 
were  executed  at  the  time  by  the  same  parties  on 
eleven  other  pieces  of  property.  In  each  lease  the 
rental  is  actually  payable  in  money  eciual  in  value  to 
the  specified  amount  of  iron. 

2.  The  Tabular  Standard 

Instances  have  come  to  light  of  contracts  based 
on  more  than  one  connnodity,  thus  involving  the  very 
priiuiple  of  the  index  number  or  "  tabular  standaril." 

Twice  in  the  Colonial  history  of  Massachusetts  — 

'  In  his  Money  and  Ike  Mtchaiiisin  "f  Exchinijc,  p.  326. 
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onro  in  1/4/  and  aRuin  in  17S()  -a  tabular  standard 
was  (Toatod  hy  law  for  tin-  i)aynicnt  of  soldiers  ;,„d 
others  as  a  moans  of  conihatinji  the  cxticnio  uncer- 
tainty and  depreeiation  of  paper  money. 

The  latter  law  lasted  till  I7.S()  when  the  extreme  need 
of  such  a  eorreetive  was  over.  The  e..rreetion  was 
based  on  a  erude  nidex  iuunl»er  of  foiu-  eoniinodities  ' 

M(.>-t  of  the  forenoinu  facts  rejranliti>i  .Mass'icliusetts 
are  taken  from  an  interesting  account  of  these  oarlv 
expenmei.ts  with  the  tabular  standard  by  Proles- 
sor  VVillard  Tisher.-'  These  early  uropin^s  fwanl  a 
go. .ds  standard  were  due  to  the  dissatisfaction  men- 
tioned ui  .\ppendix  IV.  §  1.  following  the  disorgani/a- 
tion  of  mcuietary  standards  by  th,-  Revolutionary 
War.  •' 

The  (Ireat  War,  also,  has  driven  the  industrial  world 
to  the  use  of  a  comi)osite  standard,  though  in  a  dif- 
fenMit  way.     \\  a^e  p;iym(>nts  have,  for  the  tirst  time 
so  lar  as  I   know,   been  adjust(>d   bv  means  of  index 
numbers  of  piices. 

•U  the  close  of  lOIC.  several  banks,  trust  companies 
and  commercial  and  industrial  establishments  m;"ie 
special  Christmas  presents  to  their  employees  to  com- 
pensate partially  for  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of 
their  salaries  for  the  preceding  year,  the  i)resents 
being  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  salari(>s. 

T  !  '^^l'  ^^^^  'ssii'xl  its  notes  on  tliis  basis:  "Both  Prinoipal  and 
Interest  to  be  paid  in  tlie  tlieii  eurrerit  M,.nev  of  said  State  in  -v 
pr..ater  or  less  Sum,  .wordint;  as  Five  UnsliVls  of  COfn  sixtv- 
eiKlU   Pounds  and  lour-sevenlli  Parts  of  a  Pound  of  IU:FF    T.'n 

r,  .  L'^  .^  ""'"  '■"*'•  ""^'■''  '"■  1''^^  fl'ii"  <>>«•  lf'i',.:nil  „„,/ 
Jhirl/j  rn,ui,h  eurrent  Money,  at  the  then  eurrent  I'rie.s  of  tiie 
sanl  Artieles. 

TIio  same  prineiplo  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  sums  due  the 
rresKlent  of  Harvard  rolh't,'i>. 

This  early  example  is  partieularlv  interestinsr  beeaiise  it  atific- 
inated  those  econonusts  who  are  usuallv  er.'ditfd  with  oriL'inatin-' 
the  Idea  of  a  faludar  standard,  namely  Sir  Corne  .ShuekburL'h 
Evelyn,  1/<JS.  Count  Soch-n,  ISO.-.,  .Arthur  Youn-  Isl  I.Joseph  L..we, 

'"■  Tabular  Standard  in  .Massaohusetts,"  Quarlcrhj  J„nrn,il 
oj  tmi.      .  ■■>,  May,  lUlo. 
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Apparently  most  employers  who  made  such  adjust- 
ments assumed,  at  first,  that  they  were  made  once  for 
all.  But  it  was  four.d,  of  course,  that  living  costs 
wouldn't  "  stay  put,"  so  that  a  new  adjustment  needed 
to  be  made  next  year.  This  led  naturally  to  the  idea 
of  a  periodical  adjustment.  The  Bankers'  Trust  Co., 
which  had  made  one  odjustment,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  make  further  investigation.  Its  report, 
made  December  15,  1917,  covered  22  pages. 

The  Oneida  Community  inaugurated,  on  January  1, 
1917,  a  system  of  compensation  for  the  high  cost  of 
living  by  the  use  of  Bradstreet's  index  number  for 
wholesale  prices.  Each  workman  receives  two  weekly 
pay  envelopes  —  one  containing  regular  wages  and 
the  other  containing  a  certain  percentage  thereof 
calculated  from  Bradstreet's  number.  An  initial  ad- 
justment of  16  per  cent  was  made  as  representing  the 
increase  m  the  cost  of  Uving  between  January  1,  1916 
(when  the  general  wage  scale  had  been  revised),  and 
January  1,  1917.  This  16  per  cent  was  applied  to  the 
wages  for  the  first  month.  In  each  succeeding  month 
a  1  per  cent  advance  or  decUne  of  wages  was  made 
for  each  20  points  change  in  the  Bradstreet  number. 

The  Kelley-How-Thomson  Co.  (hardware),  of  Du- 
luth,  Minnesota,  adopted,  independently,  a  similar 
plan. 

The  George  Worthington  Co.  (hardware),  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  October  1,  1917,  followed  the  lead  of 
the  Oneida  Community,  with  the  exception  that  all 
employees  were  included  excepting  the  directors  or 
salesmen  on  a  commission  basis. 

The  Print z-Biederman  Co.  (clothing),  also  of  Cleve- 
land, received  the  idea  from  the  George  Worthington 
Co.  The  introduction  of  the  plan  here  was  through 
the  emplo-i'ees'  organization. 

The  Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Mishawaka, 
Indiana  ;  and  the  Union  Bleaching  &  Finishing  Co.  of 
Greenville,  South  CaroUna,  both  pay  wages  on  the 
basis  of  index  numbers. 
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The  Index  Visible,  Inc.,  of  New  Haver,  Connecticut, 
adopted  a  simpler  plan  based  on  the  inde.x  number  of 
retail  prices  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Various  flouring  mills  in  Seattle  and  other  points  in 
the  Northwest  have  raised  the  wages  of  their  employees 
on  several  occasions.  The  adjustments  were  made  at 
irregular  intervals,  but  consciously  to  meet  the  in- 
crease in  living  costs.  The  survey  of  prices  on  which 
the  increase  was  determined  was  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  W.  F.  Ogburn,  now  of  Columbia 
University,  who  calculated  the  index  figures  finally  used. 
The  minimum  wage  laws  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
were  also  revised  in  accordance  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

The  chief  use  of  index  numbers  in  settling  wage  dis- 
putes was  in  the  decisions  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  Strikes  have  been  settled  and  wage  increases 
made  specifically  on  the  basis  of  index  numbers. 

The  principle  was  also  recognized  by  the  Shipbuilding 
Labor  Adjustment  Board.  This  board  adopted  the 
plan  of  making  half  yearly  (April  1  and  October  1) 
adjustments  of  wages  in  all  shipbuilding  centers,  based 
on  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  as  determined  for  the 
Board  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Another  application  of  index  numbers  is  by  the  W^ar 
Department,  which  in  fixing  the  prices  at  which  it  dis- 
poses of  its  machine  tools  is  proposing  to  use  an  index 
number,  among  other  factors,  to  adjust  the  present 
prices  of  sale  to  the  original  cost,  or  price  of  purchase. 

In  England,  the  employees  in  several  branches  of 
the  textile  trade  drew  up  an  agreement  with  their  em- 
ployers in  January,  1918,  canceling  all  previous  war 
bonuses  and  establishing  the  regulation  of  wages  by  the 
im  t  -  number  of  tiie  cost  of  living  as  calculated  by  the 
Bouid  of  Trade. 

The  same  principle  of  adjusting  wages  to  the  high 
cost  of  living  has  been  applied  in  Australia. 

Some  of  the  expedients  cited  are  in  permanent  use  ; 
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others  were  given  up  when  the  special  occasions  giving 
them  rise  were  over. 

The  reason  for  discontinuing  these  makeshifts  was, 
in  each  case,  the  great  inconvenience  caused  by  having 
two  standards  to  deal  with.  Theoretically,  of  course, 
we  could  use  the  index  number  to  correct  every  con- 
tract just  as  it  has  been  used  to  correct  wage  contracts, 
—  consulting  the  index  number  for  adjusting  our  rent 
or  interest  payments  or  trolley  carfares,  for  instance. 
But  this  would  not  be  practicable,  certainly  not 
through  voluntary  adoption  by  individuals. 

3.  Correcting  the  Money  Unit  Itself 

There  are  instances  of  legislative  action,  intended  to 
correct  the  money  unit  itself,  but  falUi  ^  short  of  the 
action  proposed  in  this  book.  Probably  the  best  ex- 
ample of  such  correction  in  current  money  units  them- 
selves is  the  "  gold  exchange  standard,"  whereby  the 
silver  standard  countries  have  virtually  converted 
their  silver  units  into  gold.  After  the  breakdown  of 
bimetallism  about  1873,  when  gold  and  silver  countries 
began  to  drift  apart,  London  exchange  on  India  ceased 
to  have  any  par.  Consequently  its  fluctuations  in- 
creased and  caused  great  inconvenience  to  traders  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Finally,  in  1893,  the  Indian 
Government  stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  giving 
the  Indian  rupee  a  scarcity  value  and  causing  it  to 
appreciate  above  the  value  of  the  silver  it  contained. 
It  was  allowed  to  appreciate  until  it  became  worth  16d, 
at  which  it  became  virtually  redeemable  in  gold,  or, 
more  strictly,  in  the  right  to  gold,  situated,  not  in  India, 
but  in  London.  This  device,  of  redeeming  silver  in 
India,  in  "  exchange  "  on  gold  in  London  constituted 
the  famous  "  gold  exchange  standard."  At  the  time 
of  its  adoption,  the  gold  exchange  standard  was 
probably  as  radical  a  departure  from  tradition  as  a 
stabilized  dollar  would  be  to-day. 

The  Great  War  has  brought  two  crude  attempts  at 
safeguarding  the  money  of  a  country  against  alternate 
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inflation  and  contraction.  These  are  the  prohibition 
of  import  and  of  export  of  gold.  Sweden,  in  1916,  de- 
fended herself  from  the  golden  flood  which  the  war 
brought  by  stopping  its  import,  i.e.  she  authorized  hor 
State  Bank  to  refuse  to  accept  gold  for  notes,  and  this 
brought  the  same  results  as  did  the  stoppage  in  India 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1893.  Swedish  money 
received  a  scarcity  value,  and  depreciation  in  terms  of 
commodities  was  checked  ;  that  is,  the  rise  of  prices  was 
arrested.  1  Holland  and  Spain  did  much  the  same  thing. 
We,  as  well  as  practically  all  other  nations,  defended 
ourselves  against  a  possible  sudden  drain  of  gold  by 
putting  an  embargo  on  its  export. 

4.  Conclusion 

We  see,  then,  that  precedents  exist  for :  (1)  setting 
up  a  commodity  standard  to  replace  the  standard  of 
a  mere  money  metal,  (2)  employing  an  index  number 
for  that  purpose,  (3)  correcting  a  money  metal  standard 
{e.g.  silver  by  the  gold  exchange  standard)  through  a 
sliding  scale  relation  to  another  standard. 

These  are  precisely  the  essentials  of  the  plan  to 
stabilize  the  dollar. 

There  is  therefore  no  element  01  innovation  con- 
tained in  the  plan  to  stabilize  the  dollar.  The  only 
innovation  is  combining  previously  tested  elements 
into  one  complete  whole.  At  the  same  time  we  retain 
our  traditional  gold  as  the  fundamental  money  and 
make  no  visible  change  in  the  money  in  use.  The  only 
essential  departure  from  the  system  we  now  have  is 
one  quite  invisible  to  all  but  a  few  miners,  jewelers, 
exporters  and  importers,  namely,  varying,  by  a  fixed 
rule,  the  price  of  gold  from  the  present  $20.67  an 
ounce.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  such  a  change,  the  only 
object  of  which  is  to  prevent  any  real  change  in  our 
monetary  unit,  should  be  feared  by  the  veriest  wor- 
shiper of  precedent. 

*  Swedish  KxehaiiRo  rose,  .and  (wliat  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
results)  Swedish  notes  commanded  a  premium  in  gold  bullion. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1.  Some  of  the  Chief  Index  Numbers  Current 

United  States 

U  S  Bureau  of  Labor  Statislics.  Wholesale.  For  period  beginning 
1890  Published  annually  in  separate  bulletins  I'lgures  by 
vears  and  (beginning  lUOO)  months.     Number  of  commodities 

U  S^ Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Retail.  For  period  beginning 
1907  Published  at  intervals  in  separate  bulletins.  l^iRures 
by  years  and  (bt-ginning  1913)  months.     Number  of  commodities 

nradfrecVs  \'ew  York  City.  Wholesale.  For  period  beginning 
1892  (as  now  published)'  Published  monthly.  The  index  num- 
ber is  found  by  adding  the  p-ices  jier  pound  of  9b  commodities^ 

Dun's  New  York  City.  Wholesale.  For  i)eriod  beginning  1860.  Pub- 
lished monthly.  Numlx'r  of  commodities  about  200,  as  reck- 
oned.    The  exact  method  of  computation  has  never  been  pub- 

Thc  N^'^fvork  Tirms  Annalist.  Wholesale.  For  period  beginning 
1913.  Published  weekly  (diagram).  Number  of  commodi- 
ties 25  (foods).  ^  ■    1 1     •     •      inio 

Gibson's  I\e^v  York  City.  Wliolesale.  For  period  beginning  1912. 
Publislied  weekly  (market  letter).  Number  of  commodities 
22  (foods). 

Canada 

Devartment  of  Labour.  Wholesale.  For  period  beginning  1890 
Published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  and  monthly 
in  the  Labour  Gazette,  its  official  organ.     Number  of  com- 

npnnrtlnent  of  Labour.     Retail.     For  period  beginning  1900     Pub- 
'''^'"hsSmlthly  in  the  Labour  CJazette.     ]-^^.lfl^:^^:^^^^^^ 
number  given    for    December    only;    1913-1916,  by    >ears, 
1914-1916,  for -August ;  l)eginning  Ju.     '917,  monthly.     Num- 
ber of  eommodities  30  (foods). 
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Great  Bhitain 

British  Board  of  Trwie.  Wliolcsale.  For  p(^riod  ix-RinninK  IWl 
tirsst  published  m  a  report  of  HK).'}  (with  chart  for  lSOl-1902 
joming  index  mimhersof  Jovons  (lS()l-lS4r,),  Sauerbeck  (184(>- 
1-S71),  and  Board  ot  Trade).  Continued  ainuially  in  the  January 
nuinber  of  the  official  Labour  Gazette.  Based  in  part  on 
declarations  of  iniporters  and  exporters,  and  on  contract  |)rices 
at  hospitals  and  institutions.     Number  of  commodities  47 

British  Board  of  Tr  -de.  lietail.  For  ix>riod  beginning  July.  1914. 
lublished  mon.hly  in  the  official  Labour  (Jaz.'tte  with  corre- 
sponding figures  for  other  countries.  Number  of  commodities 
2.5  (foods). 

Economist  Wholesale.  For  period  i)egiiming  1S.-,L  Published 
monthly  in  the  weekly  journal  oi  that  name  and  compiled 
annually  in  the  first  January  issue.  Nuinber  of  commodities 
now  44. 

Sawrbrck-Statist.  Wholesale.  For  i)eriod  beginning  1840  Now 
published  monthly  in  the  Statist,  London,  with  yearly  resuine 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Roval  Statistical 
bociety.     Number  of  commodities  45. 


France 

Annmirc  Slntistiquc.  Wholesale.  For  period  beginning  1857 
FUijlished  annually  in  the  Annuaire  Statisticiue  de  la  France 
Nuinber  of  commodities  45. 

**.*******♦** 
For  more  complete  lists  and  descriptions  of  current  as  well  as  of 
discontinued,  index  numbers  .see  ; 

U.  S^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Bulletin  173,  Index  Numbers  of 
\Vholesale  Prices  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 

./.  Laurence  Laughlin.  Principles  of  Monev  nn  14>-'>->4  Scrib 
ners,   190,3.  .  ■  1 1  •  '  * -*■     >  crm 

Bulletin,  Institute  internatiomdc  dc  statistlfjur,  tome  XIX  livraison  3 
pp.  124-244.     Paris,  1911.  '        ' 

U.  S  Librnrii  of  Congress.  Select  list  of  references  on  the  cost  of 
living  ami  prices,  1910.  Al.so :  .Additional  references  on  the 
cost  of  living  and  prices,  1912. 

********♦♦*» 

For  application  of  index  numbers  to  war  prices  in  difTerent  coun- 
t  ries  see : 


Wesley   Cliir  Mitchell.     International   Price  Comparisons 
Industries  Board.     Price  Bulletin  No.  2.     1919. 
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2.  Some  of  the  Chief  Writings  on  the  Principles 
of  Index  Numbers 

William  StanUii  Jcroni^.     TtuTstiRations  in  currency  and  finance. 

^'"i^^tions  li-lV,  pp.  lo-lo().  pv.  an  index  "umber  computed 
from  3!)  articles  from  1782  to  18bo  London,  1909.  (H<- 
nrints  of  various  articles  published  earlier.)  „.,.,.    „ 

F.  Y^Efgeuorth.  Rep<.rts  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bn  ish  Asso- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science)  appointed  for  the 
Zpose  of  investifiatin-  the  iK^st  methods  of  ascertaining  and 
Eiring  variations  in  the  value  of  the  mcmetary  stand- 
ard In  Reports  of  the  Association  for  1887,  pp.  247-301 ,  1888, 
no  188-219;  1SS9,  pp.  133-164. 

CorreaMoylan  Walsh.  The  measurement  of  general  exchange- 
value     580pp.     Macmillan,  1901.  ,,.  .       .      . 

G  H  Knibbs  Prices,  Price  Indexes,  and  Co.st  of  Living  in  Aus- 
tralia  Comm<mwealth  Bureau  of  Census^  and  Statistics, 
Labour  and  Industrial  Branch,  Report  No.  ,  Appx^ndix. 
McCarron  Bird  &  Co.,  Melbourne.     December  1912. 

G   //    A'S      Price  Indexes,  their  Nature  and  Limitations    the 
Technique  of  Computing  them,  and  their  Application  m  Ascer- 
taining  the    Purchasing-Power   of    Money.     Commonwedt 
Bureau    of   Census    and    Statistics,    Labour    and   Industrial 
BrS,  Report  No.  9.     McCarron,  Bird  &  Co.,  Melbourne. 

Irving]Fisher.    The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money,  Chapter  10  and 

Anrvndix  to  Chanter  10.     Macmillan,  1911. 
Tres4'SatySc3r  The  Making  and  Usi^ig  of  In^ex  Number 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  173,  pp.  5-114, 

1915. 


3.  Remote  Anticipations  of  the  Plan  to 
Stabilize  the  Dollar 

A.  Bimetallism.  There  would  be  little  use  even 
if  it  were  possible,  to  include  nil  writings  which  touch 
on  the  need  for  combating  the  instability  of  monetary 
standards.  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  run  over,  very 
brieflv  the  proposals  which  anticipate  only  remotely 
the  proposal  of  this  book.     These  fall  under  four  heads : 

Bimetallism  and  other  schemes  for  combining  the 
precious  metals. 

The  Gold  Exchange  Standard. 
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Irrodoomable  Paper  Money,  the  (luantity  to  be  recu- 
lated  by  reference  to  the  tabular  standard. 

The  Tabular  Standard. 

In  this  subsection  A  will  be  considered  the  first  of  these. 

1  he  literature  on  bimetallism  is,  of  course,  enormous 
Bibliographies  were  published  in  tlie  'OOs  by  Soetbeer 
and  others.  The  nature  of  the  proposal,  including 
the  claim  that  it  would  stabilize  the  price  level  is  well 
set  forth  in  Francis  A.  Walker's  International  Bimetal- 
lu;m  is  \.,  Holt  18%,  and  Major  Leonard  Darwin's 
Bimetallism,  London,  Murray,  1897. 

That  bimetallism  would  work  under  certain  circum- 
stances but  would  break  down  under  certain  other 
circumstances  has  been  shown  bv  Irving  Fisher  in 
''Mechanics  of  Bimetallism,"  Economic  Journal,  Sept. 
1899,  pp.  527-5.'i7.  ' 

Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  has  shown  that  bimetal- 
lisni  would,  on  the  theory-  of  probability,  have  only  a 
slight  influence  toward  stabilization  and  that  "sym- 
metallism"  would  be  .somewhat  more  stable  than 
bimetalhsm.  ("Thoughts  on  Monetary  Reform" 
Economic  Journal  Sept.  1895,  pp.  434-451.) 

What  Professor  Edgeworth  named  "  symmetallism  " 
^tu  fl^y'''^.  ^.r*  Pr"P"«fd,  apparently,  by  Professor 
Allred  Mar  i Kill '  for  joining  two  metals  virtually  in  a 
joint  coin,  obi'iutmg  the  danger  of  a  breakdown  to 
which  bimetallism  is  always  subject. 

Other  proposals  of  this  sort  for  joining  two  metals 
have  been  made,  e.g.  by  Dr.  Theodor  Hertzka  in  Dns 
Internationale  Wahmngsproblem  und  dessen  Losung, 
1892,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Stokes  in  Joint  Metnllism,  1894. 
L^Mi  Walras,  m  Thcorie  de  la  Monnaie,  Lausanne, 
188(),  advocates,  rather  than  bimetallism,  a  system  of 
gold  money  with  a  variable  amount  of  silver  bullion 
to  be  issued  or  recalled  as  a  "  regulator." 

B.  Gold  Exchange  Standard.  The  idea  of  the  gold 
exchange  standard  was,  apparently,  first  proposed  in 

■Evidonee  before  the  GoUl  ami  Silvt-r  Com  mission  (1888)  O  9  837  • 
and  " Prmciples  of  Economics.-  Book  V,  cli.  6.  ' 
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1876  bv  V  M.  Lindsay,  treasurer  of  the  Bank  of  BenRal. 
Th^id'ea  was  su^Ld  to.  him  by  roa.ln.,  ^o.rdos 
Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  t^^f'^^"^^- 
LiXay  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  f  ^J^^^  892 
entitled  Ricardo's  Exchange  Remedy,  a  ijoposai  lo 
licauate  he  Indian  Currency  by  Making  itEximnd  and 
cZZi  Automatically  at  Fixed  SterUng  Raes  vrU^iJh^ 
Aid  of  the  Silver  Clause  of  the  Bank  Act.  London 
(Effinsham,  Wilson  &  Co.),  ;«>  PP-  ., 

The  iirst  step  toward  applying  Lmdsay  s  ^Ica  ^^as 
taken  in  1S93,  when,  as  a  conseciuonee  of  the  work  of 
S  David  Barbour  and  the  other  members  o.the  Her- 
s  hell  Conmuttee  on  Indian  ^'^ ^■>;,i^^.\f  ,!;;"  ^^^^^ 
were  closed  to  silver  and,  consequently,  the  lupee  was 
dvon  a  scarcity  value  above  that  of  its  contamed  silver. 
^  The  second  step  was  taken  in  1898  when  a  gold  re- 
serve was  begun.  The  full-fledged  gold  exchange 
standa  d  was  hrst  put  in  force  in  1900  when  rupees 
n  India  were  virtually  made  redeemable  m  gold  in 
London  through  bills  of  exchange  on  London. 

A  different  plan  for  preventing  money  in  ^;^ver  stand- 
ard countries  from  sinking  in  value  relatively  to  gold 
was  to  Impose  a  seigniorage  on  silver  -mage  mc^^^^^^^^ 
ine  as  the  price  of  silver  decreased.  This  p  oposal 
wfs  4de  b?  Henry  Coke  before  the  Hersclidl  Uun- 
mittee  in  1893  (§139  .  In  principle,  it  i>  neaiei  tne 
^roposarof  this  book  than  is  the  gold  exchange  stand- 

""'ruUer  information  concerning  the  gold  exchange 
system  and  other  plans  of  currency  reform  vmU  be 
found  in  E.  W.  Kemmerer's  Modern  Currency  Reforms, 

^TfriXTa^ie  Paper  Money.  This  dangerous  ex- 
pedient has  always  had  its  advocates,  and  these  ha^e 

UkMl^"  <'r  tllU.ok  except  tha*  the  pnoes  set  were  not  to  varj. 
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usually  been  inflationists.  But  a  considerable  number 
have  proposed  a  paper  money  regulated  by  an  index 
number  of  j)riees.  Such  a  plan  is  in  purpose  similar 
to,  but  in  method  very  different  from,  the  proposal 
of  this  book.  The  essential  difl'erence  is  that  between 
redeemabihty  and  irrodeemability. 

Among  the  many  who  have  suggested  this  form  of 
monetary  system  are : 

Carl  Mciigcr,  the  Austrian  economist,  who  supRested 
that  the  price  level  could  be  stabilized  by  the  issue  of 
paper  money,  as  reciuired,  to  neutralize  fluctuations 
of  purchasing  power  ;  Charles  Cidc,  who  in  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  (1S83)  speaks  favorably  of  Menger's 
proposal,  but  favors  it  only  in  the  form  of  international 
paper  money;  E.  Benjamin  Andrcics,  An  Honest 
Dollar  (1889),  pp.  30-42 ;  Henry  Winn,  "The  Invari- 
able Dollar,"  riic  Traveler,  Oct.  17,  1891  ;  Arthur 
Kitson,  "  A  Scientific  Solution  of  the  Money  Question," 
The  Arena,  1895;  EHured  Pomcroy,  "The  Multiple 
Standard  for  Money,"  The  Arena,  Sept.  1897 ;  Frank 
Parsons,  "Rational  Money  "  (1898),  who  would  effect 
the  expansion  or  contraction  of  currency  through  the  use 
of  call  bonds,  or  a  sliding  scale  of  interest  on  govern- 
ment loaris,  etc.,  in  acct)rdance  with  the  movement  of 
prices  [this  book  contains  a  discussion  of  most  of  the 
above  references  and  mentions  others] ;  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  "  Paper  Money  as  a  Standard  of  Value  "  (onp}- 
nally  in  The  Academy,  Dec.  31,  1898,  and  reprinted 
in  Studies,  Scientific  and  Social,  Vol.  II,  London,  1900). 

D.  The  Tabular  Standard.  This  has  been  described 
in  Appendix  III,  §0.  One  of  the  earliest  writers  on 
this  method  of  correcting  aberrations  in  the  monetary 
standard  was  Joseph  Lowe,  who,  in  his  Present  Stale 
of  England  in  Regard  to  Agriculture,  Trade  and  Fi- 
nance, Chap.  LX  (London,  1822),  proposed  "  to  correct 
the  legal  standard  of  value  (or  at  least,  to  afford  to 
individuals  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  errors),  by  the 
periodical  i)ublication  of  an  authentic  price  current, 
containing  a  list  of  a  large  number  of  articles  in  general 
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use,  arranged  in  (luantities  correspondinR  to  tlieir  rela- 
tive consumption,  so  as  to  give  the  rise  or  full,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  mean  of  prices ;  whieh  will  mdi- 
cate,  with  all  the  exactness  desirable  for  conmiercia 
purposes,  the  variations  in  the  value  of  money ;  and 
enable  individuals,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  regulate 
their  pecuniary  engagements  by  reference  to  this  tabu- 
lar standard." 

Another  writer  who  made  the  same  suggestion  was 
G.  Poulett  Scrope,  M.  P.,  An  Examination  of  the 
Bank  Charier  Quedion,  ivith  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  a  Just  Standard  of  Value  (London,  183:}),  p.  2G,  and 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  (London,  1833),  p.  40b. 
Another  wa«  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  The  Progress  of  the 
Nation  (Sections  III  and  IV,  p.  235).  He  added  a 
table  showing  the  average  fluctuations  of  fifty  com- 
modities monthly  during  the  years  1833  and  1837. 

W.  Stanley  Jevons  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
this  plan.     In  his  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex- 
change (London,  1803), Chap.  XXV,  he  discusses  I;«)we's, 
Scrope's,  and  Porter's  proposals,  and  comments :  '  huch 
schemes  for  a  tabular  or  average  standard  of  value 
appear  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  highly  valuable  m 
a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  the  practical  difficulties 
are  not  of  a  serious  character.     To  carry  Lowe  s  and 
Scrope's  plans  into  effect,  a  permanent  government 
commission  would  have  to  be  created,  and  endowed 
with  a  kind  of  judicial  power.    The  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment would  collect  the  current  prices  of  commodities  in 
all  the  principal  markets  of  the  kingdom,  and,  by  a  well- 
defined  system  of  calculations,  would  compute  from 
these  data  the  average  variations  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold.    The  decisions  of  this  commission  would 
be  pubUshed  monthly,  and  payments  would  be  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  them."  .      .    ,        .     j     i 

"  At  first  the  use  of  this  national  tabular  standard 
might  be  permissive,  so  that  it  could  be  enforced  only 
where  the  parties  to  the  contract  had  inserted  a  clause 
to  that  effect  in  their  contract.    After  the  practicabil- 
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ity  and  utility  of  tho  plan  had  booomn  sufFiricntly 
demonstrated,  it  might  be  made  compul.sory,  in  tho 
sense  that  every  money  debt  of,  say,  more  than  three 
months'  standing,  vvouhl  Ix;  varied  aeeording  to  the 
tabular  standard,  in  tlie  absence  of  an  express  provi- 
sion to  the  contrary." 

As  shown  in  .\pi)endix  V,  §'J,  plans  very  .similar  to 
the  above  are  now  actually  employed  to  some  extent. 


4.   Direct  Anticipations 

Wo  next  cite  the  writings  wliich  describe  plan.s  sub- 
stantially like  that  proposed  in  this  book  {i.e.  plans 
for  adjusting  the  weight  of  gold  in  a  monetary  unit  by 
tho  aid  of  an  index  number  of  prices)  and  which  were 
published  earlier  than  the  author's  Purchndng  Power 
of  Money.  For  others  who  anticipated  the  idea  but 
did  not  publish,  .see  Preface. 

John  Rnoke.  Inquiry  into  tho  Principles  of  Ncitional  Wealth. 
EiiinhiirKh,    1824. 

"Tlie  regulation  of  the  new  system  is,  that  in  whatev<>r  pro- 
portion tlie  general  and  annual  price  of  farm  labour  throughout 
the  kingdom  has  a  tendency  to  rise  or  fall,  that  rise  or  fall 
shall  be  counteracted  by  a  reverse  rise  or  fall  in  the  current 
price  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin,"  p.  111. 

"It  would  probably  be  advisal)le  to  discard  the  gold  coin  from 
circulation  almost  entirely,  and  employ  it  chiefly  as  the  grand 
corrector  of  the  value  of  bank  pa(XT,"  p.  222. 

Simon  Xewcomb.  The  Standard  of  Value.  The  North  American 
Review,  Sept.  1S7!),  pp.  2;{4-2:}7. 

"The  first  and  most  obvious  method  of  attaining  the  object 
is  to  issue  a  pai)er  currency  which  shall  Ik?  redeemable,  not  in 
gold  dollars  of  fixed  weight,  but  in  such  ([uantities  of  gold  and 
silver  bullion  as  shall  suffice  to  make  the  required  purchases." 
[Newcomb  also  anticipated  the  device,  shown  in  Appendix  I, 
§5,  for  retaining  gold  coins  in  circulation,  if  desired.] 

Alfred  Marshall.  Hemeilies  for  Fluctuations  of  General  Prices. 
The  Contemporary  Review,  .March,  1SS7,  p.  1571,  footnote. 
[Marshall  gives  two  possible  plans  (neither  of  which  is  advo- 
cated). One  is  for  an  inconvertible  currency  to  be  issued  (by 
purchase  of  consols)  whenever  a  sovereign  is  worth  in  com- 
modities more  than  par  and  retired  (by  sale  of  consols)  when- 
ever it  is  worth  less.    The  other  is  for  a  convertible  currency, 
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oac'i  £  note  V)oiriK  rcdopinahlo  at  iiny  time  in  ns  nuirh  as  Is  f  Iipn 
worth  (in  coriimoditirs)  half  the  unit  tc^'hrr  with  uh  niiuh 
(ijlvrr  as  is  worth  the  other  half. 

Th<-  st-cond  pUin  is,  in  i.iin.iplc,  virtually  that  of  thm  IkkiIc. 
Aiunrin  Williitm^.  A  "  l-'iwd  Value  of  Bullion'  Standard  — 
\  i.roiMisal  for  nreventiim  nenenil  fluetuatioiis  in  trade,  hco- 
non.ie  Journal  (i-ondoni,  .lunc  IVf.',  I'|>.  -'.^<l  -'«»■  I "^7'*'; 
sion  hv  Sir  IJolnrt  (iillen,  "  rancy  Monetary  Standanls, 
ihi,!.,  pp.  »<i:M71;  n'plyl.y  Aneurin  Williams,  |.p.  717  740 
JTho  proposal  hen-  inade  is  pra.tically  ideiilnal  with  that  of 

this  hook. I  ,      .      r,.,      .        1      f  11  „ 

J  MUnStmlh.  A  Muhiplr  M.mey  Standard.  1  he  Annals  of  t ho 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  March 
ISlMi,  pp.  l~(i(). 

ISmith  suKjiesIs  several  plans  for  slahilizinn  the  purchasing 
power  of  monetary  units,  amonn  them  one  whicli,  in  all  essen- 
tials, is  i(h'ii1ical  with  that  proiK)se(l  in  this  hook.l 
J.  TiiDKS.  An  [(Val  Measure  of  Value.  Tlie  Adrian  (Min- 
nesota) (hiardian,  Nov.  Ill,  ISOtl. 
(The  propos.d  made  here  and  in  Mr.  Tinnes  sul>se(|uent  pub- 
lications, mentioned  in  the  list  U'low,  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  this  hook.) 

5.  Recent  Writings  on  Stabilizing  the 
Dollar 

(Omitting  most  new.spuper  and   minor  puhlications.  numbering 
ab'Ait  a  thousand) 

Irving  Fisher.    The  PurchasinR  Tower  of   Money.     New  York, 

Macniillan,  HUl,  Ch.  IX.  r.      *    1 

O.M.  W.Spragii-.  Fisher's  Purchasing  Power  of  Money.  (Quarterly 

journal  of  Kconomics,  Nov.  I'll  1,  i>|).  llS-151. 
Irving  Finhir.     International  Conference    Uegardinp;  the  tost  of 

Living.     Report  Ix'fore  Coniiress  of  Chamhers  of  Commerce. 

Boston,  Si'pt.  1912,  reprinted  in  Independent,  Sept.  '-'li,  191-', 

Commcrciid  and  Finnnnnl  Chmnidv.  Fdilnriol.  Oct.  5,  1912.  Re- 
plies by  Irving  Fisher  and  further  discussion,  Oct.  2(;,  and 
Nov.  It),  1912.  ,.  ,  .      ■       s 

Irrinn  Fifhvr.  Standardizing  the  Hollar  (replies  to  objections). 
NewYorkTimes.  Dec.22,  1912.         ,     ,      ^. 

Irring  Fi--^hrr.  A  More  Stable  Cold  Standard,  l-conomic  Journal 
f  London),  Dec.  1912.  pp.  'uO-'ut'^. 

WillioiN  F.  lilmkinni,.  The  Increasing  Co.st  of  Living;  Its  Cause 
and  Cure.     Rollins  ColleEe  Bulletin,  Dec.  .912, 

Lucicn  March.     Un  Projet  de  Stabili?    "■•n  dcs  Pnx.     Communi- 
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ration  :^  la  Socii'ti'  dc  St:iti.sli(iu<'  dc  I'.iris,  Ic  l.'i  jativicr,  I'JI.f. 

n'|)ririti  <l  fnini  its  journal,  pp.  I((  L'l.     1  )iHriis-ioii  l.y  MiIiiioikI 

Tln'iy,    (i.    Itoiillciui,    An;;.    l)«'«cliaiiips,    Adi.lpiii'    Laiidrv, 

Lucu'ii  Marfli,  IrsiiiK  I'islifr. 
Irving  Fish.  I.    A  rotiii«'iis!ii<tl  l^il'ar.    (iiiart(il\    lininial  of  I'.ro- 

iiomics,  I  ill.  I'.tl.!,  p;),  21A  J.'jri.     Aj)|k'ii<1ii(>,  pp.  ;{s,')  AMI 
Irving    FixIki-.     Sl.niilardiziiin    tlic    l)ollar.     Aiii<Tir-m    iMniiofnii; 

{{(•view    Siipplcinriil,     .March     l'.t|;i.     pp.    '-'(1   JS,      I  )i-iii->iiiii 

l.v   Nat.  C.   Miinay,   .\\\<n-x   ('.  \Vh     ik<r,   WillardC    li-litT. 

(i.  .M.  \V.  '^|)rai;ui',  15.  M,  AndiTsoii,  Jr.,  I'    !;    HouKit,  |;.  \V. 

KcrniiK'rcr,  and  Irviiin  I'islur,  ihi'l.,  pp.  '_"     'il. 
David    Kii''  (»iijoctiii!i.-!    tii    a    Muni'tary    ."^lai  dard    !l'^(d    mi 

Index  .\iiiii1kth,     Aincrii'an   l.ini,i,iiic    Kc   icw,  M  ir(  i;   l".M:;, 

pp.  1-  I"t. 
Augiisti)  (liii:i<ini.     I)i  una  nuova     ■■ipii-^ta  \><  r  nndcrc  pin  st.diilc 

il   vatorc   dclla   iiinncta.     I{fa.      !u^till.'l)  d  hHur::^ '-Hi'nto 

di  Napoli.      Nota  Idia  nolla  t'>  uata    !■  i  0  n  aKo   I'.Jl  >. 

■  Najioli,  ('o<iptralivc  Tii)onraI'        I'M; 
Pcijtiin    ){.    Ainus)^.     Tlir    CoiniM'ii-a^   '    Di.ll  ir.     Y,Ji     Srirritific 

Montiily,  March  Kd.i. 
Corriulo  (iini.     L'lMiua/.innc  ddlo  sca^a'     <  <■  "'  ;.''<  n'  di  aiMiuidln 

dclla  iiioncta.     Hixi.-^t;!    It  diann    <h    -ocs  .lip.^i       uiuii'.   .\nno 

XVn,  Fasr.  II  (.Mandi-April  11M    ). 
I'.    D.   Wilson.     Hcvicu'    of    tlic    I'nnh:  -n  i;    !'..>'.   r    of    Mnni  y. 

Scionco,  Mav  111,  ]U\'.\,  |ip.  7l'>i   7*^  ' 
F.  W.  Tnussiii.   'I'hf  ri   11  for  a  I"'-    u-air     i  injl:, -.     (Jtiarti'rly 

.lotirnul  of  Hconoinics,  May  I"  n.  I'M    M*;. 

F.  Zcuthen.     Irviiig  fi^hcr^  I'or>i        iM'!!     ivc  u't- S'aliiliscriiitj. 

Nationalokoiiomi.-ik   Tid.skrift       oix -diancn      llcfti     t    (.liilv- 

AuR.,  I'.tlH),  pp.  ;!."0-:5t)4. 
Irving  Fi.-ffiir.     Wliat   an   Intornati'         < 'oiifcriMic    "ti    tin'    High 

Cost  of  I.ivinu  Could  Do.     li  '    intfrnatio    il    !i-  Stati.s- 

ti(Hio,  Vienna,  .\IV*' Ses-ion,  H.-i  .  no   J."),  S.i  i.  \\)\.i. 


J .  M.  Clark.     l'os>il)l('  Coniiilieatioii-    't  .  ii"  ^ "o.'  immi 

American  Econoniie  I'evimv,  Sep!    Hi!  ;.  pp    '7t>-. 
E.  M.  Pnttcn'on.     ()i)jcctiors  to  a  C       aon- we^l  l>   l.nr 

Economic  Rp\io\v,  Sept.  ]'.)\-i.  \  '.-S7'> 

Irving  Fisher.     La  liaussc  Actuelie  M..ii    ,ii 

des  Prix,  Comment    v   Uenu'di  lu     il. 

ticiue,  Pari.s,  10i:5,  pp."4ll)-4;{4. 
Irving  Fi.-ihcr.     De  la   Necessite  d'l.  m>  *      A>'c(''.iri 

sur  le  CoAt  dc  la  Vie.     La  Vi"  Inti ;  nr'   mil"     "•*  • 

III.  Fa.-^c.  IJ  (11)1. -J),  pp.  m-)  ail 
G.  M.  B()i!<.'^craiti.     "Ken  Ideale  Waanic-S^tat       .n:  ' 

mist,  The  Ilapie,  I'Jl^,  pp.  441-47.S. 
Davi<l   Dnviil.wii.     Irving    Fishers   fiirslnj;  ■  3<-'- 

kopkraft.     Economisk  Tids^.rift   (.J^toi  ii: 

pp.  88- 107. 
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mittee of,  quoted  on  plan  for 
HtabilizinK  the  dollar,  275-270. 

American  Federation  of  Lalior,  reso- 
lution of.  in  favor  of  a  dollar  of 
stiibilized   purchasinR  power,   277. 

Anderson,  B.  M.,  Jr.,  approval  by, 
of  proposal  to  stabilize  value  of 
'iollur,  90  n. :  Rovernmental  con- 
trol of  Rold  production  suitKCsted 
by,  260;  member  of  committee 
in  favor  of  stabilization  plan,  275. 

Approval  by  economists,  financiers, 
and  others  of  plan  tor  stabilizing 
the  dollar,  274-278. 

Argument  from  probability,  regard- 
ing relation  between  monetary 
inflation  and  price  fluctuation, 
17-19;   from  statistics,  19-2:i. 

Artificiality  of  a  fixed-weight  dollar, 
106-107. 

Assignats  of  French  Revolution,  0, 
259. 

Austin.  O.  P.,  address  on  "Prices, 
Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomor- 
row," quoted,  22-23;  quoted  on 
inflation,  5.5. 

Australia,  use  of  index  numljers  of 
prices  for  adjui^ting  wages  in,  283. 

Austria,  effect  of  Great  War  on 
prices  in,  8. 


Uabson,  Roger,  cited  on  losses  of 
street  railways,  57 ;  in  favor  of 
stabilization  plan,  275. 

Bank  credit,  effect  on.  of  proposed 
plan  for  stabilizing  the  dollar, 
108-172. 

Bank  di.scount,  regulative  function 
of  rate  of,  17(}-172. 

BarlM)ur,  Sir  Uavid,  The  Standard 
of  Value,  quoted,  43 :  approval 
by,  of  plan  for  stabilizing  tho 
dolLar,  275. 

Barron.  (".  W.,  example  supplied 
by,  of  contract  in  terms  of  a  com- 
modity, 280. 

Bell.  Chas.  A.,  calculation  of  a  special 
index  nural)er  by,   151-152. 

Bengal,  rate  of  assessment  of,  57. 

Bibliography  of  literature  relating 
to  stabilization  plans.   280-290. 

Bimetallism,  literature  on,  288-289. 

Bland-.Mlison  .Act,  causes  leading 
up  to.  205-206. 

Bolshevist  Ciovernment,  paper  money 
inflation  by,  30. 

Bondholders,  position  of,  under  ris- 
ing and  under  falling  prices,  58 ; 
plight  of,  at  present  time,  01 ; 
position  of,  in  period  of  falling 
prices,  77. 

Brassage  fee,  for  deposit  of  gold 
bullion,  100,  KM;  as  a  means  of 
preventing  speculation  in  gold, 
139-142,  147;  as  a  factor  in 
determining  stabilization  process, 
18;i  ff. ;   the  ideal,  197. 

Bryan  campaign,  downward  price 
movement  resulting  in,  7,  68. 

Bullock,  C.  J.,  Monetary  History  of 
!'niled  Slates,  cited,  3.'>,  01, 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United 
States,  index  number  of.  4 -.5: 
figures  from,  50;  commodities 
used  by,  in  makins  up  index  num- 
ber. h6-S7;  index  numt)or  of, 
to  l)e  a  euide  in  making  proposed 
chanKOs  in  dollar's  weinht,  95-iHi. 

C.inada,  prieo  movement  in.  from 
1890  to  1914.  8;  effeet  of  Great 
War  on  prices  in,  9;  chief  index 
numbers  current  in.  2S0. 

Cassel,  CJustiiv,  cited  on  correspond- 
ence l)etween  money  supply  and 
price  level,  'M. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  favor  of 
stabilization  plan,  270. 

China,  similarity  of  price  movements 
in  India  and,  25;  fixed  rate  of 
import  duties  of.  57  n. 

Circular  reasoninR  in  regard  to  price 
movements.  14-15. 

Clark,  J.  M..  paper  by.  on  "Possible 
Complications  of  the  Compensated 
Dollar."  l'.m  n. 

Clas.'i  hatred  traceable  to  muck- 
raking. 07-OS. 

Cleveland,  Treadwell,  quoted  on 
aim  of  stabilization  plan,  217. 

"Coin's  Financial  .'School."  quack 
remedy  for  prico  convulsions  con- 
tained in,  75;  remarkable  vogxie 
of,  207. 

Cold  storage,  as  a  stabilizer  of 
prices.  1.3. 

Conservatism,  as  an  obstacle  to 
plan  for  stabilizing  the  dollar,  114, 
231-240;  lessening  of.  as  the 
one  great  obstacle,  by  Great  War, 
239. 

Continental  paper  money,  effects  of.  0. 

Contracts,  upsetting  of,  by  price 
movements,  54  -.j5  ;  advantages 
to.  of  proposed  plan  for  staliiliz- 
ing  dollar,  10S-UI9;  made  in 
terms  of  a  commodity,  as  .an 
attempt  at  monetary  stabiliza- 
tion. 279-2sn. 
Cost     of     living,     high.     Sic     High 

cost  of  living. 
Creilit   iull.iiion.   during  Great  War. 
30  :{4 ;    sul)tle  nnil  entiling  quali- 
ties of,  204.     See  Inflation. 


Crime  of  73.  the.  68.  75. 

Crises  resulting  from  price  fluctua- 
tions, 00. 

Cycles  in  trade  caused  by  price 
fluctuations,  05-00. 

D'Aliernon.  Lord,  quoted  on  advanc- 
ing prices  in  Kngland,  23 ;  cited 
on  lal«)r  disconient  duo  to  high 
prices,  profiteering,  and  grafting, 
(>9-70;  cited  on  rate  of  full  in 
value  of  money,  270. 

Debtor  and  creditor,  opposition  of 
int.Tcst  between,  a  supposed  ot>- 
st.icle  to  stabilization  of  dollar, 
2tO-24.S. 

Deposit  ciirrcncy,  price  level  affected 
by,  51-52. 

Discontent,  caused  by  upward  price 
iiiovemont,  GO-OS;  caused  by 
falling  prices,  08-09;  as  a  result 
of  war  prices.  09-71 ;  examples 
of,  growing  out  of  instability  of 
monetary  standards.  2('i.'>-207. 

Dollar,  the  only  unit  unstaudardizcd, 
81-S4  ;  suggestion  of  an  imaginary 
composite  goods-dollar,  84  87 ; 
artificiality  of  a  fixed-weight,  100- 
107.     See  Gold  dollar. 

England,  price  movements  in,  as 
measured  by  index  numl>er8  from 
1789  forward,  0  ;  price  movements 
in  India  and.  under  dilTerent  mone- 
tary standards.  27  ;  ratio  between 
price  levels  of  America  and, 
compared  with  ratio  of  American 
to  English  money.  28  ;  correspond- 
ence in.  between  money  supply 
and  price  level.  30;  chief  index 
numbers  current  in,  287. 

European  war,  effect  of.  on  price 
movements.  8-9;  effect  of,  on 
bank  credit.  109-170. 

Exports  and  imports,  effect  on.  of 
plan  for  stabilizing  dollar,  177- 
179. 

Farmer-and-buggy  illustration.  73. 

Favorable  opinions  of  proposed  plan 
for  stabilizing  dollar.  273-278. 

Ferguson.  Frofjssor.  quoted  on  con- 
tracts made  in  terms  of  a  commod- 
ity. 279. 
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Fiat    money    syatem,    rharRO    that 

stabilization  plan  is  a,  224. 
Finished  products  and  raw  materials, 
reasoninK  in  a  circle  reRardine.  15. 

Fischer,  L,  A..  History  of  Slarulardu 
of  Wcighls  ami  Measures  of  United 
States,  cited,  2.3.S. 

Fisiier,  IrvinR,  Why  Is  the  Dollar 
Shrinking,  cited,  11:  The  Xew 
Price  Revolution,  cited,  11,  05, 
119;  articles  liy,  on  price  fluctua- 
tions, cited,  20;  article  on  "The 
'Scarcity'  of  Gold."  cited.  ',i'>; 
Purchasing  Power  of  Moniij.  cited, 
51  n.,  154,  200.  202:  articles  on 
"Equation  of  Exchange  fur  1914, 
and  the  War."  cited,  52  ;  The  Hate 
of  Interest,  cited,  lU ;  article  on 
".\djustinjj  Wages  to  tlio  Cost  of 
Living,"  cited,  201  ;  member  of 
American  I'.conomic  Assoc  iaiioii 
Committee  on  Purchasing  I'owcr 
of  Money.  275. 

Fisher,  Willard,  account  by,  of  early 
exi)eriments  with  tabular  .stand- 
ard, 2S1. 

Fixed  incomes,  mockery  made  of, 
by  money  inflation.  0:J. 

Fixity  of  v.alue  of  money,  illu.sion  in 
regard  to.  150-39. 

Foxivell.  H.  S.,  Palters  on  Current 
Finance,  cited.  33. 

France,  efre<'t  of  Great  War  on 
prices  in.  9;  index  numl>ers 
current  in,  2.S7. 

Franklin,  Fabian,  Cost  of  Living. 
cited,  13. 

Fraser,  Drunmiond,  advocate  of 
"Continuous  liorrowinR."  33. 

Free  trade,  idea  of,  stimulated  by 
rising  prices.  7S  n. 

Free-trade  countries,  prices  in,  12. 

George,  Henry,  single-tax  prop- 
Msiaixlii  of,  74. 

Germany,  effect  of  (5reat  War  on 
prices  in.  N,  9 ;    war  finance  in,  32. 

Gold,  illu.sion  concerning  tixity  of 
value  of,  30  39;  comparative 
instability  of.  is  standard,  :i9-41  : 
results  of  suddon  iucrea.se  in  suiiply 
of.  45  49;  iL.th'jd  of  changing 
weight   of,    91  -94  ;     preveuliun   of 


speculation  in.   1.39-147:    -.   Ict.jh 
that    is   erratic    and    tricky.    237 ; 
suggestion  for  governmental  con- 
trol of,  200. 
Gold     certificates,     reserve    against, 

125  ff. 
Gold    <lauso     ^    existing    contracts, 
treatment     of,     under     plan     for 
stabilizing  the  dollar.   l(i3-10S. 
Gold  i-oins.  (iroposed  circulation  of, 
in    form    of    paper    only,    91-94; 
disposal    of    existing,    under    plan 
fo.-  i^tabilizing  the  dollar,  101-103. 
Gold    dollar,    to    be   retainei'.    under 
use  of  proposed  goods-<'.ollnr    .s7- 
90 ;    merely  the  weiiiht  of,   to  be 
varied.  90-91  ;  method  of  conform- 
ing,   to   goods-dollar,   95   100. 
Gold   exchange   s'aiidanl.    correction 
of   current   money   units   by     284 ; 
writings  on.   :'si,t  29l». 
Gold    inllatioi..    30.   32;     method   of 
transforiiiing   into  iTedit  inflation 
during  Great  War.  ;t3. 
Gold    points    of    exchange,    cflect    of 

stabilization  plan  on.   179-l.sO. 
'lold    proilui'crs.    pos.^ible    objection 
(,f.  to  stabilization  oi  dollar,  24.^- 
2,')0. 
Gold     reser\'es,     international     rela- 
tion    between    price    levoU    and, 
175-177. 
Gold     Standard,     price     movements 
in   countries   using.    7 ;     similarity 
of   price   movements   in   countries 
having.  23  25 ;   effect  of  a  countr>- 
chaUi^ing  from,  to  silver  standard. 
20;    the  es.se-itials  of  a.  94-95. 
Gold   tficoiy,   so-called,   not  implied 

in  stiibiliziition  plan  215. 
Goods-  Ma-  an  im;>gi:i;iry.  84- 
87 ;  nii'.  inery  for  conforming 
our  gold  i\.  Ihir  to  the.  95-100; 
mgumciit  that  it  is  not  ideal. 
2J4  22..;  unrestricti'd  deposit  of 
goods-, lollars.  as  an  .alternative 
plan  for  st:ibilization  of  mone- 
i.ivy  unit,  '.'55  2."it>. 
Govcrnnicnt;d     oiitro!    of   gold   pro- 

(lurtioii.  proposal  for,  200. 
tiovcrntiiental    intcrfcri'iic ,-.     reipiir- 
ing    of,    not    a    valicl    objection    to 
stabilization  plan.  233-234. 
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Grci'iiliiiik  inflation  durinK  flvil 
War,  7. 

Hadley.  President  Arthur  T.,  in 
favor  of  stahilizntion  plan,  274 ; 
quoted.  275. 

Hanimond.  John  Hays,  stabilization 
plan  approvwl  liy.  275. 

Heplmrn.  A.  B..  Hinlory  of  Cunencij 
in  the  Cni'id  Slnlfn.  cited,  M. 

HiKKinson.  Henry  L.,  in  favor  of 
atahilization  plan.  274. 

Hiuh  COM  of  living,  various  remedies 
proposed  f(jr,  79-Kl  ;  etTect  of 
pulilif  interest  in.  2(;:{  272 :  pro- 
posals for  international  eonference 
on.  27:{-274. 

HiRh  price.s.  causes  of,  found  to  Ik; 
of  monetary  origin.  10-52 :  evils 
of,  5;{ :  result  of,  not  general  im-  | 
poverishincnt.  5.V.54 ;  chief  evil  | 
of,  in  unequal  effect  on  individual 
incomes.  >'>4  ;  effects  on  contracts, 
iA-oo;  adjustments  of  salaries 
and  wages  made  necessary  by, 
55-50 ;  disadvantageous  results 
of,  on  rates  fixed  by  law  or  cus- 
tom. 5()-57  ;  lesults  of,  in  the  way 
of  social  injustice,  61-03. 

Holland,  attempt  of,  during  Great 
War,  to  safeguard  its  money,  2S5. 

House  of  Representatives,  resolu- 
tion by,  looking  toward  a  stabilized 
dollar,  277. 

Ignorance,  an  obstacle  to  plan  for 
stabilizing  the  ilollar.  115. 

Illusions,  popular,  in  regard  to 
money.  Ha  .'59 ;  methods  of  eman- 
cipation from,  41-44. 

Index  numbers,  a  device  to  measure 
movement  of  prices.  1-2;  method 
of  determining.  2:  effect  of 
wcinhlcd  averai;cs  on.  2-:i ;  various 
sy-tcms  of.  4  ;  index  n>iml>er 
lit  Initcd  .States  liurcau  of  Labor 
Stai lilies,  4;  history  of,  5;  price 
movements  since  17Mt  as  measured 
by.  ()>:  to  Im-  a  guide  in  making 
proposed  changes  in  dollar's  weight . 
95  <»(');  lack  of.  a  reason  for 
overlooking  plan  for  st.ibilizing 
the     dollar.      113-114;      how     to 


.^elect  right  type  of.  to  rnrry  out 
stabilization  plan.  147-1.54;  cal- 
culation of  stabilized.  '21)1  21)3 ; 
diagram  of.  with  and  without 
stabilization.  2()4 ;  adjustment  of 
wage  payments  by.  since  (ireat 
War.  2H1  ;  instances  of  modern 
use  of.  2S2-2S4 ;  bibliography  of, 
2.st)-2«S. 
Index  Visible.  Inc.,  plan  of  ailjust- 
ment  of,  2H;J. 

India,  similarity  of  price  movements 
in  China  and,  25;  price  move- 
men's  in  Kngland  and,  under 
dilTerenl  monetary  standards,  27. 

Indian  Gold  Exchange  System,  an 
innovation  no  greater  than  stabili- 
zation plan.  231. 

Industrial  companies,  increase  in 
earnings  of.  due  to  upward  price 
movement.  70-71. 

Inelasticity,  charge  of,  brought 
against  stabilization  plan,  229. 

Inflation,  paper  money,  gold,  and 
credit,  30 :  war  finance  a  prolific 
source  of,  30 ;  in  Russia  U'fore 
and  during  Bolshevist  rtgime,  ,30, 
32 ;  in  Germany  during  the  war, 
32 ;  in  Unitetl  States  by  means  of 
Liberty  Bonds,  32-33  ;  gold,  trans- 
formed into  credit  inflation,  33 ; 
viewed  as  legal  counterfeiting, 
30 ;  Santa  C'laus  illustration  of, 
45-49 ;  how  i)ricea  are  raised  by, 
49-.52 ;  the  last  resource  of  war 
finance,  220 ;  incompatibility  of 
stabilization  and,  220-2'27. 

International  aspects  of  plan  for 
stabilizing  the  dollar,  172-IS2. 

International  conference  on  high  cost 
of  living,  proposals  for,  273-274. 

International  governmental  control 
of  gold  mining  suggeateil.  200. 

Internation.il  Trade  I'nion  C'dn- 
ference  at  Heme  {  r)19).  resolu- 
tion by.  to  prevent  depreciation 
of  purchasiii!;  power  of  wages.  277. 

Irish  laml  agitation,  stimulated  by 
falling  prices.  74.  7H  n. 

I.  W.  W.,  causes  of  growth  and 
bitterness  of.  (i7  :  could  have 
been  avoided  by  standardizing 
monetary  units,  117. 
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Jpvons,  W.  Stanley,  rosponsihlo  for 
index  numlHTs,  5;  price  inovi-- 
mont--  as  measured  by  index 
nuint)er  of,  0-7,  113;  popular 
interest  in  atal)ility  of  money 
IcudinK  to  devisinK  of  index  num- 
b<!r  l>y,  20.') ;  quotcnl  eonoernini? 
use  of  precious  metals  as  standard 
of  value  in  lons-lastlnK  contracts. 
2S();  work  liy,  dealin«  with  prin- 
ciples of  ind?x  numhers.  2SM 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
tabular  standard,  292-293. 

Kan.s,is,  land  problem  in,  accentuated 
by  falling  prices,  74. 

Kelsey,  Clarence  II.,  approves,  274. 

Kemmerer,  E.  W'.,  article  on  "  Infla- 
tion," cited,  20  ;  niemlx-rof  commit- 
tee in  favor  of  stabilization  iilan,27o. 

Kim;.  W.  I.,  Wealth  and  Incmne  nf 
I'mlitr  nf  CiiiUd  States,  cited,  20; 
statistics  by,  64. 

LalM)r.  proposal  for  a  money  based 
on,  250-200. 

Labor  troubles  caused  by  high  cost 
of  livinK.  00-71. 

Land  problem,  produced  durine 
I«>riod  of  falling  prices,  74. 

Landry,  Adolphe.  in  favor  of  stabili- 
zation plan,   275. 

Latin  Union  for  maintaining  bi- 
metallism, isl. 

Lewis,  Ciilliert  \..  alternative  stabili- 
zation plan  suggested  by.  252. 

Lil)erty  Honds,  inflation  by  means 
of,  32-.'?3. 

Loria.  Achille.  an  advocate  of  stabili- 
zation plan,  275. 

Mc.\doo.  W.  G.,  railway  rates  raised 
by,  72. 

Mi'Kechnie,  Major  W.  E.,  quoted 
on  assessment  of  Bengal,  .57. 

Marshall.  Alfred,  article  by.  antici- 
I)ating  stabilization  plan,  293. 

Massachusetts,  use  of  tabular  stand- 
ard in  Colonial.  2.SO-2S1. 

iMcade.  Professor,  cited  on  stability 
in  price  of  trust-made  products, 
12  n. 

Meeker,    Dr.    Uoyal.    index   number 


of  Burr  ni  of  Labor  Statistics 
pi-rfected  by,  4-5;  in  favor  of 
stabilization  plan,  274 ;  quoted, 
275. 

Menger.  Carl,  a  writer  on  irredeem- 
able paper  money,  201. 

Middle  .\gos.  price  levels  in  the,  5  0. 

Middlemen,  rise  of  prices  not  duo 
to,  13. 

Miller.  Dr.  A.  C,  quoted,  .34,  110. 

Mint  price,  fallacy  of  the,  172-175. 

Mitchell.  Wesley  Clair,  diagrams 
adai)ted  from.  3.  4.  14  ;  statistics 
by.  20-21.  25  n. ;  member  of 
committtH!  in  favor  of  stabiliza- 
tion plan,  275;  publication  by, 
showing  application  of  index  num- 
l)ers  to  war  prices  in  different 
countries.  2^7. 

Monetary  iiillation  as  cause  of 
fluctuatiims  in  prices  of  commodi- 
ties. 10. 

Money.  i)opular  ideas  of.  as  .affected 
by  price  move-ients.   203-272. 

Money  illusions,  discussion  of,  35- 
30. 

Money-lenders,  different  effects  on, 
of  rising  and  of  falling  prices.  5S- 
.50. 

Money  standards,  relation  of  price 
levels  to.  23-29. 

Monev  supply,  how  price  levels 
follow  the.  20-30. 

Money  unit,  attempts  at  correcting 
the."  2S4-2S.5. 

Muckraking,  reason  for  and  ill 
effects  of.  ()7 ;  avoi<lan<'e  of. 
possible  by  standardizing  mone- 
tary units.  117. 

Murray,  Nat  C,  statistics  by,  20. 

Newcomb.  Simon,  article  by.  antici- 
pating plan  to  stabilize  the  dol- 
lar. 203. 

New  I'.iigland  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing .\gcnts.  in  favor  of  stabili- 
zation plan,  270. 

Newlands,  Senator,  stabilization  plan 
approve<l  by.  274. 

New  Zealand,  lalwir  troubles  in,  duo 
to  high  i-ost  of  living.  70. 

Nicholson.  .1.  S..  War  finance, 
quoted,  21  n.,  30;    cited  on  qui<k- 
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noH'<  of  response  of  indox  nilinlior 
to  chaiiKe  in  nionoy  xupply.  I'W. 
Norton.    J.     PfiiHO.     'Stocks    as    an 
Investment  When  Prices  Are  Uis- 
inK."  quoted,  ()1. 

OKlmrn.  \V.  F.,  index  nunilH>r<  for 
use  of  Seattle  iU)urinK  inilll  cal- 
culated l)y,  '2Ki. 

"One  Way  Out,"  solution  proposed 
in,  for  IiIkIi  cost  of  living,  7!). 

Overnight  speculation  in  Kold,  pre- 
vention of,  iai)-142. 

Owen.  Siiiator  Robert  L.,  in  favor 
of  stabilization  plan,  274. 

Panace.ia.    attitude   of    devotce-s   of. 
toward    stabilization     plan.     -'.10 
2.>1. 
Panics,  traceable  to  price  fluctuations, 

(l,Vt)(). 
Paper   money,    fluctuations   of   price 
level    from     use    of    irre<leeniable, 
S-fi;     literature   on    irredeemable, 
29(V201. 
Paper     money     inflation,     enonuity 

of  evils  of,  til. 
Par,    selection    of    the,    in    carr>inK 
out  plan  for  stabilizing  the  dollar, 
l,->4-U)l. 
Parker.  Carleton,  on  results  of  public 

niuckrakinu,  t>7. 
Peabody,    CieorKO    Foster,    favorable 
opinion   held    by,   of   stabilization 
plan.  274. 
Perrin,  John,   stabilization  plan  ap- 
proved by,  274  ;   quoted.  275. 
Persons.     Warren     M.,     nieml)er    of 
conmiittee  in  favor  of  stabilization 
plan,  275. 
Polish     Knuineers     and     Merchants 
in     America,     stabilization     plan 
favored  by  Society  of.  27t). 
Populism,  reason  for  rise  and  cessa- 
tion of.  (IS  tW. 
Precedents  for  plan  of  stabilizing  the 

dollar.  110.  279-285. 
Price.  Theodore  H..  article  on  "The 

Index  Numl)er  Wace."  I'ited,  72. 
Price  control,  impracticability  of.  as 
rciiicdy  for  hiyh  cost  of  livinK.  l'>2. 
Price   levels,    medieval,    5-0;     follow 
money  standards,  23-29. 


Price  movements,  index  numliors  a 
device  for  measuriiiR.  1-5;  Kon- 
eral  upward  trend  of,  5  0;  history 
of.  durinK  past  century  and  a 
quarter,  0  H ;  effect  of  the  tireal 
War  on,  H  9;  ca\i.ses  of,  10  IT.; 
various  reasons  assi«nod  fi^r.  ll>- 
12 ;  elTeit  on,  of  profiteers,  specu- 
lators, anil  middlemen,  13-14; 
tenileni'y  to  rea.son  in  a  ciri'le  in 
regard     to,      14-15;       fallacy     of 

a( untinK  for,  by  selected  cases, 

10   17;  arKumcnt  from  probability, 
pointiim     to     monetary     innatif)n 
as     cause     of,     17-19:      .argument 
from    statistics    rcKardinK,    19  23; 
similarity  of,   in  countries  liavinK 
like    monetary    standards,    23  25; 
ililTercnie    in,    in    countries    with 
unlike    monetary    standards,    2,">- 
2s  ;  correspondence  of,  with  money 
supply,    29  30;     other    imuscs    of, 
than    quantity   of   money,    51   ,52; 
conclusion    as    to.    that    they    are 
due     to     monetary     causes,     52 ; 
evils  of    53  IT. ;    <hief  evil  in  un- 
e(iual  etTect  on  individual  incomes, 
.Vl ;     hardships   worked    in   reyard 
to   contracts,    54.55;     evils   as    to 
salaries  and  waues.  55-50 ;    etTects 
of.  on  rates  fixtnl   by  law  or  cus- 
tom,   50-57 ;     i)erio<ls   iHjfore   and 
after      l.*<90     contrasted,      .5s -59 ; 
social    injustice    wrought    by,    01- 
03;     trade   cycles  <lue   to,   05-00; 
bad  remedies  for  evils  of,  74-70; 
loss     resultinK    from,     is     Kcneral, 
70-7S;     a    remedy     for,     79-103: 
effects    of,    on    popular    iilcas    of 
money,  2<'>3  272  ;    proposed  special 
international  .>tudy  of,  27:{  274. 
Protiteerinn.      elTert      of.      on      price 
movements.      13;       risinc      prices 
responsible    for.    rather    than    the 
result  of.  14  ;    rise  of,  in  pcrioil  of 
risin«  prices.   ,>;  ,")9 :    remedy  foi'. 
00;     justification    of   so-called,    in 
rents.  72. 
Protective  tariffs,  idea  of,  8timulate<l 
by  falling  prices,  7H  n. 

Quack    remedies    for    price   convul- 
sions, 74-70. 
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Quantity  thoor>'  c,f  monoy.  exposi- 
tion of.  2!>  IT.  ;  not  aircpti-d  by 
all  studoMts  of  money,  51  n.  ; 
asfluniptliiii  of,  not  implied  in 
atabilizatioii  plan,  215-JUi;  the 
objection  that  stabilization  plan 
contradietd,  216-217. 

Railroads,  hardships  of.  from  up- 
ward price  niovenierit,  5<V-.'>7; 
whv  ri^c  in  rates  of,  is  necessary, 
71-72. 

Rapidity  of  circulation,  price  level 
affected  by,  51   52. 

Rates  fixed  by  law  or  cu.stom,  effects 
of  upward  price  movement  on. 
56-57. 

Raw  materials  and  finished  i)ri)ducts, 
circular  reasoninK  in  reward  to, 
15. 

Redemption  via  warrant.s,  alterna- 
tive plan  of,  254-2,").'>. 

Redemption  warrants,  iin  alterna- 
tive stabilization  plan,  2.").'{-2,J4. 

Redfield,  Secretary,  effort  of.  to 
Btabilizo  prices  by  price  fixinK. 
267. 

Reformers,  objections  of.  to  staliili- 
zation  of  dollar,  250  251. 

Remedies,  bad.  for  evils  res\illiii« 
from  price  fluctuations.  74-7t) ; 
variety  of.  good  and  bad.  79-«l. 

''.ent  profiteers,  .so-called.  72. 

Kescntment  as  one  evil  reaultiriR 
frora  redistribution  of  wealth 
through  price  fluctuations.  (Di-tls. 

Reserve  agiiinst  gold  certificates, 
effect  on,  of  stabilizing  the  dollar, 
125-126;  restabilizinu  tiie.  12<i- 
12H;  definite  and  indefinite  sys- 
tem of.  contrasted.  129-1:11. 

Retail  prices,  movements  of,  com- 
pared with  those  of  wholesale 
prices,  lU-14. 

Uicardo,  alxilition  of  gold  coins 
proposed  by,  92  n. 

Hist,  Charles,  article  by,  cited.  61  n. 

Rooke,  John,  work  by.  anticipating 
plan  to  stabilize  the  dollar,  293. 

Rowe.  Leo  S..  approves.  275. 

Russell.  H.  H..  Iiook  by,  on  "  Interna- 
tional Mouetarj-  Conferenc'es."  182. 

Russia,  price  movements  in.  during 


Cireat  War.  R-0 ;  methods  of 
war  finance  in,  :t(l ;  correspondence 
in,  l)etween  money  supply  and 
price  level,  30. 

Salaries,  adjustment  of.  after  up- 
ward price  movement,  55-56. 

Santa  Clnus  illustration,  to  show 
results  of  .'iddition  to  total  cir- 
culation, 4.V-19. 

Sauerl)eck,  iirjix  number  of,  6. 

Scarcity  of  nn.iiey,  illusions  regard- 
ing, 16,  3.>:'  '. 

Scotch  I'iars  prices,  213,  245 ;  an 
example  of  contract  made  in 
terms  of  a  (•omino<lily.  279  2.M). 

Shakespi'are.  an  economic  truth  as 
stated  by,  .V.t. 

Sherman  .\(t,  causes  Icidiiig  to 
passage  of.  2ti.">  266. 

Silver  standard,  price  movements 
in  countries  u.-iiiig,  7,  25. 

Single  taxers,  as  objeitors  to  stabili- 
zation of  dollar.  2.")0. 

Sixteen-to-oiie  remedy  for  falling- 
price  movement.  75;  campaign 
of  1S96.  26(i. 

Smith.  J.  .Mien,  plans  of,  for  stabiliz- 
ing monetary  units.  294. 

Social  inju.stice  resulting  from  chang- 
ing price  level.  61   ()3. 

Socialism,  cue  ...ken  by.  from  high 
cost  of  living.  (>>> ;  growth  of,  due 
to  rising  costs  of  living,  Ix'fore  the 
war,  69. 

Socialists,  objections  of,  to  stabili- 
zation plan.  250-251. 

."^pain,  safeguarding  of  money  by, 
during  Great  War.  2H5. 

Spanish  paper  money,  counterfeit, 
issued  by  Bolshevist  Government, 
.30.  32. 

Special  interests,  iin  obstacle  to 
stabilization  of  the  dollar,  24t>- 
251. 

Speculation,  evening-up  of  price 
fluctuations  by,  13;  activity  of, 
in  period  of  changing  price  levels, 
ti4. 

Speculation  in  gold,  methods  of 
dealing  with,  139-147. 

Speculators,  objection  of,  to  stabili- 
zation plan,  2,jl. 
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StahiliiinR  tho  dollar,  nctnl  for, 
Hl->*4;  i>roi«wril  iiipthod  of,  h-l 
«7 ;  ndjiistiiipnt  of  irmrliinory 
for,  n.'i  KM);  ndvuntaKOH  of  pro- 
po.tcd  ini'thod.  over  otlirr  rcincdii-", 
101    l(i:t;     .-umniiiry    of    plan    for. 

104  10.');  cnix  of  plan,  10.');  ad- 
vaiitajjo.s  of,  in  ca.sc  of  coiitmctH, 
ION  lOO;  not  a  curi'-all  for  all 
finani'ial  roniplaints.  110  U'J;  rea- 
son for  iirovious  ovcrlookinn  of 
n-rncily,  li:{  114;  olwtacloi  in 
way  of  plan.  114  1  Hi;  pnvfdonts 
for  plan,  1  Iti.  27<,>  2.s.">;  trouble!.' 
thai  iiiinht  have  lieen  avoided 
by,  110  ll.s;  te<'hnii'al  details 
of  plan,  l-'.">  ff. ;  eifoct  of,  on 
pri^-.-nt  IIH)';,  reserve.  125-120; 
operation  of,  in  small  and  in  lari:e 
nations,  i:U-i;i2;  .selection  of 
the  index  nuniU-r,  147- l.M;  .seloe- 
tion  of  the  par  or  |>ri(e  level, 
15-1-101;  dispo.sal  of  existing 
Kold  I'oins,  Itll-ltj:!;  the  gold 
clause  in  exist iii'i  eontracts,  UiU 
lOS;     hank    eredil    and    the    jilan. 

105  172;  internal ional  ;is;)eits  of 
plan.  172  1S2;  illnstr,  live  nu- 
ineriial  examples  to  show  oi)era- 
tion  of  stahilizim?  proce>s.  l^:^ 
205;  tentative  ilraft  of  an  ael 
for,  205  213;  iliscus-ion  of  dis- 
approval of  plan,  214  IT.;  dis- 
approval due  to  misunder-tand- 
in«s,  214-224;  alleged  defects 
in.  224  2.'n  ;  conrlusion  on  alU'Ked 
defects  of  plan.  23(V  2:51  ;  the 
obstacle  of  con.'iorvatism,  231- 
240;  tho  obstacle  of  special  in- 
terests. 240-251  ;  altern,itivei)lans. 
2'.'-202:  oripin  and  growth  of 
present  plan.  272  274 :  approv.il 
of  plan,  274  27.S;  literature  of 
remote  and  direct  anticipaliotis 
of  plan,  2HN  204 ;  list  of  recent 
writings  on,  2SI4-2W). 

.■standard  hypothetical  case,  to  show- 
operation  of  stabilizing  proce- -i, 
I,s3-l.s7. 

.Standardizing  of  monetary  ir..is. 
Sn  Staliilizim?  the  dollar. 

.Stan<l:ird  of  v.due  I'Tect  of  stabiliza- 
tion plan  on,  220-221. 


Statistic?  ronceinlnn  relation  be- 
tween monetary  inflation  and 
price  fluctuation,  19-23. 

.Stockholders,  position  of.  under 
ri.-iMK  and  under  fallinK  pricca,  5». 

Street  railways,  losses  of.  from  up- 
vvaril  price  movement,  57;  reason 
for  rai-inu:  fares  on.  72. 

Sumner,  llisturu  of  American  Cur- 
rtncu.  cited,  til. 

Supi)ly  and  demand,  relation  of 
stabilization  plan  to,  210-220. 

.Surplus,  employment  of.  under  plan 
for  a  50' ;  minimum  reserve, 
133-137;  .savim?  in  taxes  by 
interest  on.   137. 

•Sweden,  prohibition  of  import  of 
Kold  by.  in  191ti,  2S5, 

Tabular  standard,  as  an  alternative 
for  stabilization  plan,  200-262; 
examples  of  use  of,  2K0-284 ; 
que  1  ion  of  origin  of  idea  of,  281  n. ; 
writings  on,  201    203. 

Tiiiius.  i).  .1..  proposals  in  writinRS 
of.  anlicipatini?  present  stabiliza- 
tion plan.  204. 

Tithe  averaijes,  in  laieland,  made 
to  vary  with  value  of  crain,  279. 

Trade  cycles,  caused  by  price  fluctua- 
tions. 05  ti(>. 

Trust-made  products,  price  of,  more 
stable  than  that  of  competitive 
pnMlucts,  12  n. 

I'ncertainty,  as  an  evil  resultinK 
from  price  fluctuations,  f>3-<i,'i. 

I'nderwood  tariff,  adopted  in  period 
of  risini;  prices,  78  n. 

I'nited  States,  price  movements 
in,  as  measured  by  index  num- 
liers.  7-S;  effect  of  Great  War 
on  prices  in,  h-9 ;  rise  in  prices 
in.  due  to  gold  inflation  and  to 
credit  inflation,  23;  ratio  of  Eng- 
li-li  price  level  to  that  of,  compared 
with  ratio  of  American  to  English 
money,  2S ;  correspondence  be- 
twiH^n  price  levels  and  money 
supply  in,  29-30;  cre<lit  inflation 
in,  din-lni!  the  war,  32-33:  extent 
of  war  inflation  in,  34 ;  chief 
index  numtwrs  current  in,  2.S6. 
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Violonrp  ciiUficd  \>y  rpclistrilmtioii 
of  wealth  throueh  price  fluctua- 
tiotiH.  (17  ON. 

Volume  of  trade,  ns  an  plcmciit  in 
flurtiiation  of  prirc  levels.  5"J. 

WuijeH,  rirrular  roasioninK  in  rcRard 
to  prices  and,  14  ir> ;  adjustment 
of,  after  an  upward  price  move- 
ment, .').'i  ."id;  actual  Inwerinu  of, 
■ince  l!»i:!,  .'.ti ;  effect  on,  of  period 
of  falling  prices,  77  "K. 

War.  effects  of,  oti  Htal)ilizatii)n  plan, 
■S2n  2L'H. 

Warhurc  Paul,  miKKestion  hy.  con- 
cerninK  use  of  index  numU-r  of 
prices,  17'J. 

War  inflation,  discussion  of,  30  34 ; 
extent  of,  34  ,'}5. 


use  of  index  nuni- 
cau!«'d    by. 


War  LalKir  Hoar 

txTs  by,  2H;t. 
War    |)ri(es.    discontent 

fi»-71. 

Wars,  busiiies..  crises  followinn,  f>fl. 
WeiKhU'<l    averaae,    explanation    of, 

2-3. 
Whole.salc    prices,    fastiT    movement 

of,  than  of  retail  prices,  13   14. 
Wicksoll,   Kimt,  advoi  ate  of  reuula- 

tive  use  of  rate  of  bank  di.scount, 

172. 
Williams.  Aueuriii,  proposal   in  writ- 

inttB   oi,    antici|ialiii!i   stabiluation 

plan,  2<M. 
Wilson,   I'ri'siiletit.  aildress  on   HiRh 

Cost  of  I.i\  iiii;  by  (AiiiriHt  s,  1919), 

21. 
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